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Preface 


In  1985  the  Journal  of  Ukrainian  Studies  published  a special  issue  that  brought 
together  Australian  contributions  to  Ukrainian  literary  and  linguistic  scholarship.1 
Ukrainian  studies  as  a university-taught  discipline  was  at  that  time  very  new  in 
Australia.  Continuing  Ukrainian  programmes  had  been  introduced  at  Monash 
University  in  Melbourne  in  1983  and  at  Macquarie  University  in  Sydney  in  1984. 
Both  were  institutionally  located  within  academic  units  teaching  Slavic  languages 
and  literatures,  both  offered  full  undergraduate  courses  and  supervised  higher- 
degree  candidates,  and  both  were  financed  by  regular  contributions  to  the 
universities  of  funds  collected  by  the  Ukrainian  community. 

With  slight  variations,  this  pattern  has  persisted  into  the  1990s.  Ukrainian 
studies  at  Monash  University  continues  to  be  financed  by  the  Ukrainian  Studies 
Support  Fund  of  the  Association  of  Ukrainians  in  Victoria.  At  Macquarie 
University  the  Ukrainian  Studies  Foundation  in  Australia,  in  addition  to  funding 
the  core  programme,  sponsored  a succession  of  visiting  scholars  from  North 
America.  In  more  recent  times  the  Foundation  has  evolved  into  a more 
generalized  granting  body  supporting  a range  of  research,  publication,  and  other 
initiatives.  Within  the  entire  region  the  sole  example  of  a Ukrainian  course 
wholly  funded  from  the  public  purse  is  to  be  found  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
where  in  1988  the  University  of  Otago  introduced  Ukrainian  for  higher-year 
students  in  the  Department  of  Russian  and  Slavonic  Studies. 

Ukrainian  studies  research  in  Australia  has  concentrated  on  literary  and 
cultural  studies,  dealing  especially  with  the  modern  and  contemporary  period,  and 
on  synchronic  linguistics,  especially  morphology.2  These  have  also  been  the 
disciplines  of  the  four  doctoral  dissertations  on  Ukrainian  topics  at  Australian 


1 Monash  University  Scholars  in  Ukrainian  Studies , special  issue,  Journal  of  Ukrainian  Studies 
10,  no.  1 (summer  1985). 

2 A bibliography  of  publications  in  Ukrainian  studies  by  scholars  associated  with  Monash 
University  was  published  in  Ukrainian  Settlement  in  Australia:  Second  Conference,  Melbourne,  5-7 
April  1985 , ed.  Marko  Pavlyshyn  (Melbourne:  Department  of  Slavic  Languages,  Monash  University, 
1986),  138-40.  It  has  been  updated  in  the  newsletter  Monash  Ukrainian  Studies  1 (1989),  no.  1: 
8-11;  2 (1990),  no.  2:  9-10;  4 (1992),  no.  1-2:  79;  and  5-6  (1994):  5-6.  Since  1990,  lists  of 
publications  by  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Studies  Association  of  Australia  have  appeared  in  the 
association ’ s Biuleten/Newsletter. 
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universities.3  In  addition,  both  the  Monash  and  the  Macquarie  Ukrainian  studies 
establishments  have  co-operated  with  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  in 
organizing  five  conferences  on  the  history  of  Ukrainian  settlement  in  Australia 
and  have  published  their  proceedings.4  Three  major  reference  works  on  the 
Ukrainian  community  in  Australia  have  recently  been  completed.5 

As  was  the  case  in  other  Western  countries,  scholars  in  Ukrainian  studies  in 
Australia  began  establishing  links  with  their  colleagues  in  Ukraine  in  the  late 
1980s.  Macquarie,  Monash,  Newcastle,  and  James  Cook  Universities  now  have 
co-operation  agreements  or  understandings  with  universities  in  Ukraine.  While 
the  volume  of  academic  traffic  between  Australia  and  Ukraine  does  not 
approximate  that  between  Ukraine  and  North  America,  there  have  been  student 
exchanges,  and  a number  of  fruitful  extended  research  visits  to  Monash 
University  by  young  scholars  from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Ukraine.6 

In  1990  the  Ukrainian  Studies  Association  of  Australia  was  founded  in  order 
to  foster  links  with  the  Ukrainian  studies  community  worldwide.  In  the  following 
year  the  association  became  a member  of  the  International  Association  of 


3 Olesia  Rosalion,  “Ukrainian  Homonymy”  (Ph.D.  diss..  Monash  University,  1985);  Linda  Sydor 
Petkovic,  “Inflectional  Patterns  of  the  Ukrainian  Verb”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Monash  University,  1993); 
Halyna  Koscharsky,  “Lina  Kostenko:  An  Essay  in  the  Poetics  of  Expressiveness”  (Ph.D.  diss., 
Macquarie  University,  1994);  Anna  Berehulak,  “Colonial,  Anti-Colonial  and  Post-Colonial  Positions 
in  the  Ukrainian  Historical  Novel:  1934-1989”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Monash  University,  to  be  defended  in 
1996). 

4 See  Ukrainian  Settlement  in  Australia:  Second  Conference ; Istoriia  ukrainskoho  poselennia 
v Av strain : Dopovidi  z druhoi  konferentsii,  Melborn,  5-7  kvitnia  1985  (Melbourne:  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages,  Monash  University,  1986);  Ukrainian  Settlement  in  Australia:  Fourth  Conference, 
Sydney,  22-24  April,  1988,  ed.  Ihor  Gordijew  and  Halyna  Koscharsky  (Sydney:  School  of  Modem 
Languages,  Macquarie  University,  1989);  Istoriia  ukrainskoho  poselennia  v Avstralii:  Dopovidi  z 
pershoi  i chetvertoi  konferentsii  (Sidnei,  1983,  1988),  ed.  Halyna  Koscharsky  (Sydney:  School  of 
Modern  Languages,  Macquarie  University,  1990);  and  Ukrainian  Settlement  in  Australia:  Fifth 
Conference,  Melbourne,  16-18  February  1990  (Melbourne:  Monash  University,  Slavic  Section, 
1993). 

5 Almanakh  ukrainskoho  zhyttia  v Avstralii  (Sydney:  Vilna  dumka  and  the  Ukrainian  Studies 
Foundation  in  Australia,  1994);  Entsyklopediia  ukrainskoi  diaspory,  vol.  4,  ed.  Vasyl  Markus,  Marko 
Pavlyshyn,  and  Volodymyr  Troshchynsky  (Kyiv:  Naukove  tovarystvo  im.  Shevchenka  and  Natsio- 
nalna  akademiia  nauk  Ukrainy,  1995),  which  contains  entries  on  Ukrainians  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  and  Ukraintsi  v Avstralii,  vol.  2,  ed.  Serhii  Iekelchyk  (Melbourne:  Soiuz  ukrainskykh 
orhanizatsii  Avstralii,  forthcoming  in  1996),  which  updates  vol.  1 (1966). 

6 The  publications  resulting  from  these  visits  include  Stus  iak  tekst,  ed.  Marko  Pavlyshyn 
(Melbourne:  Monash  University,  Slavic  Section,  1992),  a symposium  whose  contributors  were  literary 
scholars  from  Kyiv  (Tamara  Hundorova  and  Serhii  Sarzhevsky)  and  Melbourne  (Anna  Berehulak, 
Marko  Pavlyshyn,  and  Peter  Sawczak);  Serhii  Iekelchyk  [Serhy  Yekelchyk],  Probudzhennia  natsii: 
Do  kontseptsii  istorii  ukrainskoho  natsionalnoho  rukhu  druhoi  polovyny  XIX  st.  (Melbourne:  Monash 
University,  Slavic  Section,  1994);  and  Tamara  Hundorova,  Ivan  Franko — ne  kameniar  (Melbourne: 
Monash  University,  Slavic  Section,  forthcoming  in  1996). 
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Ukrainian  Studies  (MAU).  It  has  been  represented  at  the  two  MAU  congresses 
that  have  been  held  thus  far.  The  association  also  holds  international  conferences 
on  its  own  territory.  The  first  of  these  took  place  soon  after  the  Ukrainian  declar- 
ation of  independence,  and  the  proceedings  were  published  at  Monash  Univer- 
sity.7 The  second  conference,  on  which  the  present  collection  is  based,  was  held 
in  May  1995. 

Of  the  sixteen  papers,  eleven  are  by  scholars  from  Australia.  Their  subject 
matter  reflects  the  predominantly  literary  and  linguistic  focus  of  Ukrainian 
studies  in  Australia.  Four  papers  are  by  scholars  from  Ukraine,  and  one  is  by  a 
scholar  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  collection  also  contains  the  edited  record 
of  a round  table  on  Polish-Ukrainian  relations  that  was  held  as  one  of  the 
sessions  of  the  conference.  The  round  table,  an  initiative  of  the  Australian 
Institute  of  Polish  Affairs,  was  co-sponsored  by  the  institute  and  the  Ukrainian 
Studies  Association  of  Australia. 

The  major  sponsors  of  the  conference  were  the  vice-chancellor  of  Monash 
University,  Professor  M.  I.  Logan,  and  the  Ukrainian  Studies  Foundation  in 
Australia.  The  foundation  has  also  generously  subsidized  the  publication  of  the 
present  proceedings. 

The  editors  express  their  thanks  to  Ms  Natalia  Romanowski-Vyshnevy  and 
Ms  Olya  Pavlyshyn  for  their  invaluable  technical  assistance. 


Marko  Pavlyshyn 
J.  E.  M.  Clarke 


7 Ukraine  in  the  1990s:  Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  of  the  Ukrainian  Studies 
Association  of  Australia,  Monash  University,  24-26  January  1992 , ed.  Marko  Pavlyshyn  and  J.  E. 
M.  Clarke  (Melbourne:  Monash  University,  Slavic  Section,  1992).  This  was  followed  on  19-21  June 
1992  by  a similarly  topical  conference  held  in  Sydney  by  the  Ukrainian  Studies  Centre  at  Macquarie 
University.  Its  proceedings  were  published  as  Ukraine  Today — Perspectives  for  the  Future , ed. 
Halyna  Koscharsky  (Commack,  N.Y.:  Nova  Science  Publishers,  1995). 
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Ukraine  and  Russia: 

The  Burden  of  Historical  Tradition 
and  Contemporary  Realities 

laroslav  Isaievych 


The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  emergence  (or,  in  many  cases,  re- 
emergence)  of  the  “new”  independent  states  has  been  viewed  by  Russian  public 
opinion  from  a perspective  very  different  from  that  which  is  typical  for  the  non- 
Russian  republics.1 

For  most  Russians  and  sympathizers  of  the  “Russian  idea,”  the  independence 
of  Russia’s  former  “younger  brethren”  looks  like  something  accidental,  caused 
by  “Gorbachev’s  mistakes,”  “Yeltsin’s  selfishness,”  or  even  by  the  conspiracy 
of  anti-Russian  and  “anti-Slavic”  imperialist  forces.  In  the  past,  most  Russian 
public  opinion  did  not  consider  the  peoples  incorporated  long  ago  into  the 
Russian  Empire  and  “inherited”  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  substantial  subjects 
of  the  historical  process.  They  were  parts  of  the  Russian  state — at  best,  of  its 
sphere  of  influence.  Such  a perception  could  not  vanish  as  suddenly  as  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  Moscow-centred  conglomerate  of  nations. 
Therefore  the  image  that  many  Russians  have  of  their  relations  with  their 
neighbours  must  be,  for  the  time  being,  anachronistic.  As  such,  it  can  be  used, 
and  is  being  used,  as  an  argument  for  implementing  the  “historical  rights”  of 
Russians,  which  can  be  realized  in  the  form,  if  not  of  a “restructured”  Soviet 
Union,  then  of  a kind  of  Monroe  doctrine  extended  across  the  region.2 


1 The  only  exception  is  Belarus,  where  Soviet-implanted  stereotypes  appear,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  too  deep-rooted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  in  Ukraine  even  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  closer  contacts  with  Russia  do  not  question  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Ukrainian 
historical  tradition.  They  do  not  regard  it  as  non-existent,  but  only  as  “closely  interwoven”  with  the 
Russian  tradition. 

2 Zenon  E.  Kohut,  “History  as  Battleground:  Russian-Ukrainian  Relations  and  Historical 
Consciousness  in  Contemporary  Ukraine,”  in  The  Legacy  of  History  in  Russia  and  the  New  States 
of  Eurasia,  ed.  S.  Frederick  Starr  (Armonk,  NY:  M.  E.  Sharpe,  1994),  124. 
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By  contrast,  for  the  non-Russian  nations  independence  is  a result  of  their 
entire  history.  Even  the  term  “newly  independent  states”  seems  misleading  for 
those  states  that  consider  themselves  heirs  of  national  states  that  existed  long 
ago. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Ukraine.  The  parliamentary  declaration  adopted  on  24 
August  1991  stressed  that  independence  is  the  continuation  of  a thousand-year- 
old  tradition  of  Ukrainian  statehood.  Such  a state-oriented  interpretation  of 
Ukrainian  history  seems  biased  not  only  to  the  majority  of  Russians,  but  also  to 
many  Western  historians,  including  those  who  are  essentially  sympathetic  to  the 
idea  of  Ukraine’s  revival.  For  example,  Mark  von  Hagen  deplores  the  fact  that 
in  contemporary  Ukraine  the  leading  principle  of  historiography  is  “an  overly 
nationalistic  rewriting  of  the  past  that  posits  a sovereign,  national  state  as  a 
teleological  outcome  of  history.”  The  quite  natural  reaction  of  Ukrainian  scholars 
has  been  to  point  out  that  a teleological  approach  is  typical  for  patriotic 
textbooks  of  national  history  in  any  country.3  The  use  of  history  for  promoting 
political,  ethnic,  religious,  and  other  ideas  is  not  peculiar  to  Ukraine:  it  is  a 
general  rule,  not  an  exception.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  a totalitarian 
society  history  is  used  (or  rather,  misused)  in  a particularly  vulgar  and 
undisguised  way.  For  example,  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  study  of  the  so-called 
Short  Course  of  the  History  of  the  Communist  Party  was  mandatory  for  all  loyal 
citizens.  When  the  concept  of  a Soviet  people  was  introduced  into  public  life  and 
education,  historians  had  to  find  foundations  for  it  in  the  remote  past.  Thus  the 
“history  of  the  Soviet  Union”  was  reduced  to  the  history  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet 
system  ruled  from  Moscow.  Each  of  over  a hundred  ethnic  nations  that  allegedly 
constituted  the  Soviet  people  theoretically  had  the  right  to  its  own  cultural 
development,  but  its  history  was  allowed  to  be  studied  only  in  the  framework  of 
a Russocentric  Soviet  history.  The  non-existence  of  an  independent  political 
science  in  the  USSR  made  the  promotion  of  political  ideas  with  the  help  of 
politically  biased  interpretations  of  history  especially  popular.4 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a national  history  that  included  the 
history  of  resistance  to  the  expansion  of  Russia  became  the  ideological  basis  of 
public  education  in  all  the  former  Soviet  republics,  with  the  obvious  exception 
of  Russia.  In  Russia  the  main  trend  has  been  to  combine  Russian  nationalism 
with  an  imperial  ideology  that  has  been  advertised  as  supranational  or  interna- 
tionalist, but  on  a practical  level  has  served  revanchist  ideals. 

Many  political  scientists,  both  in  Russia  and  elsewhere,  agree  that  the 
restoration  of  a multinational  state  ruled  from  Moscow  is  incompatible  both  with 


3 See  the  discussion  “Does  Ukraine  Have  a History,”  Slavic  Review  54,  no.  3 (fall  1995), 
658-719. 

4 For  a detailed  account,  see  Ivan  M.  Myhul,  “Politics  and  History  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine:  A 
Study  of  Soviet  Ukrainian  Historiography,  1956-1970”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Columbia  University,  1971). 
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the  interests  of  world  security  and  with  the  development  of  democracy  in  Russia 
itself.  Thus  nostalgia  for  the  imperial  past  reflects  historically  implanted 
stereotypes  rather  than  Russia’s  current  national  interests.  More  often  than  not, 
pro-Russian  imperial  interpretations  of  history  have  been  accompanied  by  anti- 
Western,  Slavophile,  or  Eurasian  sentiments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anti-imperial 
stereotypes  popular  in  Russia’s  neighbouring  states  have,  in  most  cases,  been 
pro-European  and  pro-Western.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  initial  fascination 
with  an  American  and  pan-European  orientation  has  become  weaker  as  a result 
of  the  policies  of  Western  countries,  which  have  often  been  perceived  as  essen- 
tially pro-Russian.  In  Ukraine  and  particularly  in  Belarus,  anti-Western  and  pro- 
Russian  trends  have  been  more  attractive  for  those  who  remain  under  the 
influence  of  pan-Slavist  traditions.  As  a rule,  those  political  forces  that  are 
openly  pro-Russian  have  accepted  a pan-Slavist  interpretation  of  history. 

As  far  as  Ukrainian-Russian  political  relations  are  concerned,  historical 
arguments  are  nowadays  most  often  centred  around  those  problems  that  were  also 
central  to  Soviet  propaganda  and  were  defined  in  an  official,  symbolic  text 
entitled  “Theses  on  the  Three-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Reunion  of  the 
Ukraine  with  Russia  (1654-1954):  Approved  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.”5  This  was  a kind  of  summary  of 
Ukrainian  history  written  from  a highly  teleological  point  of  view.  In  it  the  entire 
history  of  Ukraine  before  1654  was  interpreted  as  a preparation  for  the  “reunion 
...  of  the  freedom-loving  Ukrainian  people  ...  with  the  Russian  people  in  a 
single  Russian  state.”  Its  history  after  that  date  was  presented  in  terms  of 
transition  from  the  “friendship  of  the  two  great,  kindred  Slavonic  peoples”  to  the 
“unbreakable  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR.”  Although  the  “Theses” 
were  to  be  accepted  without  question  by  all  Marxist  historians,  only  in  Ukraine 
were  they  treated,  until  recently,  as  an  unquestionable  dogma  that  was  more 
important  even  than  the  pronouncements  of  Marx  and  Lenin.6 

Among  the  historical  problems  that  have  been  important  for  the  pro-Soviet 
part  of  public  opinion  in  Russia  and  Ukraine  until  now,  the  following  are  central: 
(1)  the  problem  of  the  historical  role  of  the  medieval  Kyi  van  state — namely, 
whether  it  was  Ukrainian,  Russian,  or  “the  common  heritage  of  the  three  fraternal 
East  Slavic  peoples”;  (2)  the  problem  of  the  Pereiaslav  agreement:  whether  it  was 
a voluntary  act  of  “the  reunification  of  Ukraine  with  Russia,”  or  a political  treaty 
that  was  subsequently  misinterpreted  and  violated  by  the  Russian  authorities;  and 


5 I am  using  an  official  Soviet  translation  of  the  original  Russian  text  into  English  (Moscow, 
1954).  For  a reprint,  see  John  Basarab,  Pereiaslav  1654:  A Historiographical  Study  (Edmonton: 
Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies,  1982),  270-88. 

6 The  Ukrainian  scholar  Mykhailo  Braichevsky  was  severely  persecuted  when  he  tried  to  show 
that  even  from  a strictly  Marxist  point  of  view,  the  conception  of  the  “reunion”  was  nationalist  rather 
than  internationalist. 
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(3)  the  problem  of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  internal  policy  and  wars:  whether  the 
“Soviet  multinational  state”  was  an  instrument  of  Russian  domination  over  non- 
Russian  nations,  or  whether  the  Russians’  rights  were  violated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  rights  of  other  peoples. 

The  first  problem  has  often  been  perceived  as  being  the  most  important.  That 
is  because  the  myth  of  origin  has  been  crucial  for  the  shaping  of  any  common 
identity.  Significantly,  both  in  Russia  and  in  Ukraine  there  exist  theories 
promoted  by  some  self-proclaimed  historians  who  trace  the  origins  of  all  Slavic 
nations  or  only  of  their  own  nation  back  to  very  distant  times,  often  to  the  Neo- 
lithic or  the  Bronze  Age.  Books  written  from  such  points  of  view  are  popular 
among  some  sections  of  the  patriotic  public.  In  Ukraine  there  are  even  religious 
sects  based  on  forged  proto-Slavic  or  proto-Ukrainian  pre-Christian  mythology. 
Although  such  trends  have  been  gaining  momentum,  they  remain  marginal  and 
have  not  affected  academic  scholarship. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  tsarist  Russia  the  state  that  was  named  Kyivan  Rus' 
by  later  historians  was  considered  the  first  stage  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Academician  Mykhailo  Hrushevsky  rejected  this  “traditional  scheme  of  East 
European  history”  and  proposed  another  conception,  according  to  which  the  Kyiv 
region  was  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  like  Italy  in  the  Roman  Empire,  while 
Russian  ethnic  territory  could  be  compared  with  the  colonies  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  After  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  Hrushevsky’s  theory  was  accepted  by 
such  prominent  Russian  historians  as  academicians  Mikhail  Pokrovsky  and  Alek- 
sandr Presniakov.  Pokrovsky  was  hostile  to  imperial  schemes  because  he 
believed  in  world  revolution,  and  from  this  perspective  he  rejected  the  national- 
ism of  the  tsars.  On  the  other  hand,  Presniakov  became  loyal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  for  him  this  was  the  only  way  to  save  the  rule  of  Moscow  over  countries 
that  had  been  annexed  by  the  tsarist  state.  In  the  1920s  Soviet  authorities  tried 
not  to  provoke  anti-Russian  feelings  among  the  nations  allegedly  liberated  from 
national  oppression;  therefore  they  condemned  imperial  Russification  policies.  In 
the  1930s,  however,  the  situation  changed.  In  fact,  Stalin  himself  decided  that 
Russian  patriotism  would  be  a better  foundation  for  the  cohesion  of  his  empire 
than  an  ideology  of  proletarian  internationalism.  An  imperial  Russian  interpreta- 
tion of  history,  only  cosmetically  ornamented  with  Marxist  rhetoric,  became 
official  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  multinational  state.  Any  questioning  of 
the  Russian  patriotic  heritage  was  persecuted  no  less  cruelly  than  was  any 
questioning  of  Marxist  dogmas. 

According  to  the  official  Soviet  view,  “the  common  cradle”  of  the  Russians, 
Ukrainians,  and  Belarusians  was  Kyivan  Rus',  which  was  inhabited  by  an 
“ancient  Rus'  nationality”  ( drevnerusskaia  narodnost  in  Russian,  davnoruska 
narodnist  in  Ukrainian).  This  scheme  was  a concession  to  the  Ukrainians;  in  it 
they  were  accepted  as  a separate  nationality,  although  their  emergence  was  dated 
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no  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  Russians  had  the  right  to  call  Kyivan  Rus' 
a Russian  state,  but  use  of  the  adjective  “Ukrainian”  was  forbidden  when 
referring  to  that  period. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  Ukrainians  had  appeared  only  as  a result  of  a split 
in  the  “monolithic  ancient  Rus'  nationality.”  The  allegedly  monolithic  character 
of  this  culture  was  argued  on  the  grounds  that  the  liturgical  language  and  forms 
of  religious  art  were  identical,  or  almost  identical,  in  all  the  regions  of  Kyivan 
Rus'.  This  is  true,  but  the  Church  Slavonic  liturgy  and  Byzantine  traditions  in 
theology,  church  organization,  architecture,  painting,  and  music  were  common 
not  only  there,  but  to  all  the  other  Orthodox  Slavs  and  even  to  the  Romanians. 
Integrative  processes  in  some  spheres  of  culture  played  an  important  role,  but 
this  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a common  nationality  for  all 
the  Orthodox  Slavs.  By  the  same  token,  the  acceptance  of  the  Latin  language  and 
Gothic  architecture  throughout  medieval  western  and  central  Europe  did  not  lead 
to  ethnic  integration  there. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  each  of  the  three  East  Slavic  peoples  emerged 
not  as  a result  of  the  dissolution  of  the  “ancient  Rus'  nationality,”  but  rather  as 
a result  of  the  consolidation  of  several  mutually  related  tribal  unions.  As  far  as 
the  Ukrainians  are  concerned,  their  forerunners  were  such  early  Slavic  ethnic 
groups  as  the  Polianians,  Siverianians,  Dulibians,  Ulychians,  Tivertsians, 
Derevlianians,  and  probably  also  the  White  Croats.  Many  historians  even  now 
underestimate  the  degree  to  which  some  distinctive  features  of  the  Belarusian, 
Russian,  and  Ukrainian  cultures  originated  during  the  Kyivan  Rus'  period — and 
some  even  earlier.7  Those  cultural  elements  that  can  be  recognized  as  specifi- 
cally Belarusian,  Russian,  or  Ukrainian  remained  diversified  mostly  at  the  level 
of  popular  culture  and  the  vernacular,  whereas  cultural  integration  within  Kyivan 
Rus'  and  the  entire  Orthodox  Slavic  world  proceeded  mostly  on  the  level  of 
social  elites. 

The  heritage  of  Kyivan  Rus'  has  been  erroneously  qualified  as  Russian  by 
those  historians  who  still  remain  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called  traditional 
scheme  of  Russian  history.  This  point  of  view  seems  to  be  supported  by 
traditional  ethnic  terminology.  All  three  East  Slavic  peoples  called  their 
languages  by  the  same  or  similar  words:  ruskyi , russkii,  and  the  like.  But  the 
traditional  ethnonym,  rusyn,  used  in  Kyivan  Rus'  (being  the  singular  form  of  the 
collective  Rus')  remained  in  use  as  an  ethnonym  only  in  Ukraine  and  Belarus.8 


7 For  a discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  role  of  the  Kyivan  heritage  in  Ukrainian  cultural 
history,  see  Jaroslaw  Pelenski,  “The  Contest  for  the  ‘Kievan  Inheritance,’”  in  Ukraine  and  Russia  in 
Their  Historical  Encounter,  ed.  Peter  J.  Potichnyj  et  al  (Edmonton:  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies  Press,  1992),  3-19;  and  my  “Die  mittelalterlichen  Wurzeln  der  ukrainischen  Kultur,”  in 
Ukraine:  Gegenwart  und  Geschichte  eines  neuen  Staates,  ed.  Guido  Hausmann  and  Andreas  Kappeler 
(Baden-Baden:  Nomos  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1993),  31-48. 

8 The  evolution  of  the  meanings  of  rusyn  is  reflected  in  the  Rus’  chronicles  and  other  sources. 
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This  word  was  not  used  to  refer  to  ethnic  Russians,  and  is  certain  that  the  ethno- 
nymic  form  rusyn  was  not  generally  accepted  in  Russia.  Eventually  the  Russians 
took  the  adjectival  form  russkii  as  their  ethnonym.9  Outside  Russia  the  Russians 
were  called  mostly  by  derivatives  of  the  name  Moscow — Muscovites,  Moskwa, 
moskali,  and  so  on — and  were  clearly  differentiated  from  the  rusyny  and  Rus',li) 
which  were  used  by  the  Ukrainians  and  Belarusians  when  referring  to  them- 
selves. 

In  practice,  only  Soviet  Ukrainian  historians  differentiated  between  ruskyi 
(which  was,  in  Ukrainian,  a synonym  for  “common  East  Slavic”)  and  russkii  or 
rosiiskyi  (“Russian”).  In  Russian  both  concepts  are  rendered  by  russkii  (“Rus- 
sian”), while  drevnerusskii  is  understood  as  “old  Russian.”  Thus,  all  culture  that 
theoretically  was  declared  the  common  heritage  of  the  Russians,  Ukrainians,  and 
Belarusians  has  been  perceived  as  Russian.  Even  now  many  Russians  believe  that 
Kyiv  is  a Russian  city  and  that  Russian  history  began  on  Ukrainian  territory. 

The  Russians’  appropriation  of  the  medieval  Kyivan  heritage  was  clearly 
demonstrated  during  the  celebration  of  the  millennium  of  “Russian”  Christianity. 
Although  in  988  it  was  a Kyivan  prince  who  adopted  Christianity,  in  1988  almost 
all  the  jubilee  events  were  concentrated  in  Moscow.11  It  should  be  noted  that 
under  the  tsarist  regime  the  900th  anniversary  of  the  Christianization  of  Rus'  was 
celebrated  in  Kyiv:  for  the  tsarist  authorities  Ukrainians  did  not  exist,  and 
consequently  Kyiv  was  as  Russian  as  Moscow.  For  the  Soviet  state  and  the 
Russian  Orthodox  hierarchy,  however,  it  seemed  politically  incorrect  to  focus  the 
1988  festivities  in  the  capital  of  Soviet  Ukraine. 

The  current  controversy  over  the  character  of  the  Kyivan  state  and  over  the 
origin  of  the  Ukrainians  and  Russians  has  been  generated  by  those  who  want  to 
use  the  traditions  of  Kyivan  Rus'  as  an  ideological  basis  for  the  so-called  Slavic 
Union,  i.e.,  a form  of  political  reintegration  of  Russia,  Belarus,  and  Ukraine. 

A similar  controversy  has  continued  on  the  question  of  the  Pereiaslav 
agreement  of  1654.  On  the  occasion  of  its  340th  anniversary,  conferences  were 
held  in  Moscow  and  Donetsk  to  promote  the  idea  that  “the  legacy  of  Pereiaslav” 


Initially  it  was  only  an  ethnonym;  later,  however,  it  was  also  used  to  define  political  identity.  The 
politico-territorial  usage  of  rusyn/rusin  (Latin  Ruthenus ) was  typical  even  for  sources  from  the  Polish- 
ruled  Rus'  Palatinate  in  the  late  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  is,  from  a period  when  the 
traditions  of  the  Rus'  principality  of  Halych  were  still  alive.  Later,  when  the  Ukrainian  and  Belarusian 
territories  became  fully  incorporated  into  other  states,  the  use  of  rusyn  reverted  to  its  purely  ethnic 
meaning.  The  word  rusnak  (known  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  recent  times)  has  always  had  only 
an  ethnic  meaning. 

9  The  Russians  later  called  the  Ukrainians  cherkasy,  and  both  the  Ukrainians  and  Belarusians 
litva. 

10  The  English  term  is  “Ruthenians,”  from  Latin  Rutheni. 

1 1 Kohut,  “Russian-Ukrainian  Relations”;  Ihor  Kutash,  “Soviet  Union  Celebrates  1,000  Years  of 
Christianity,”  Christian  History  7 (1988),  no.  2:  12-13. 
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should  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  solidarity  of  all  three  East  Slavic 
nations.  Not  all  Ukrainians  understand  that  under  present  conditions  Slavophile 
slogans  can  be  of  some  use  for  the  Slavic  nations  in  conflict  with  non-Slav  states 
(e.g.,  the  Slovaks  with  the  Hungarians,  the  Russians  with  the  Islamic  and  Cau- 
casian world).  But  they  are  of  no  use  to  the  Ukrainians. 

Until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  character  of  Russian  culture 
was  determined  by  its  being  part  of  Orthodox  culture  in  its  post-Byzantine 
variant.  By  contrast,  the  Ukrainian  and  Belarusian  cultures  began  to  attain  dis- 
tinctive characters  much  earlier  under  the  influence  of  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Christian  worlds.  Outer  expressions  of  this  were  the  comparatively 
swifter  “Westernization”  of  Kyivan  Orthodoxy  and,  later,  the  appearance  of  the 
Eastern-rite  Uniate  Catholic  church.  As  a result,  in  some  important  cultural  areas 
Ukraine  and  Belarus  remained  in  the  post-Byzantine  Orthodox  tradition  alongside 
Russia,  the  Southern  Slavic  nations,  Romania,  and  Greece,  while  other  aspects 
of  Ukrainian  and  Belarusian  culture  were  determined  by  contacts  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  later  also  the  Protestant  communities.  The  situation  was  further 
complicated  by  influences  from  Islamic  Oriental  cultures  and,  in  the  case  of 
Russia,  by  contacts  with  the  indigenous  populations  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  direction  of  late  medieval  and  early  modern  cultural  links  was  deter- 
mined not  only  by  cultural  traditions,  but  also  by  the  no  less  important  political 
situation  in  eastern  Europe.  Early  modern  Russian  culture  developed  under  the 
protection  of  the  independent  state  known  as  Muscovy.  Although  its  cultural 
relations  with  the  East  and  West  never  ceased,  the  ideologically  motivated  policy 
of  the  Muscovite  state  was  that  of  cultural  isolationism.  The  Westernization  of 
Ukrainian  Orthodoxy  was  viewed  in  Russia  with  suspicion  as  long  as  the  cultural 
orientation  of  the  tsars’  state  was  determined  almost  exclusively  by  conservative 
circles.  Later  on,  when  pro-modernization  trends  in  Russia  took  a firmer  hold, 
the  attitude  towards  Ukrainian  and  Belarusian  innovations  became  more  sympa- 
thetic. The  Russians’  direct  contacts  with  Catholics  and  Protestants  were 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  gradual  processes  of  cultural  secularization.  In 
religious  affairs  the  innovations  were  much  more  palatable  when  introduced  not 
directly,  but  through  the  intermediacy  of  Ukrainians  and  Belarusians  who  had 
already  modified  foreign  cultural  models  and  adapted  them  to  some  degree  to 
Orthodox  traditions. 

Most  pro-Western  Russian  historians  have  evaluated  the  Ukrainian  and 
Belarusian  impact  on  Russian  culture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
very  positively.  At  the  same  time,  other  Russian  scholars,  especially  those  with 
Eurasian  or  neo-Slavophile  connections,  have  qualified  the  Ukrainian  and 
Belarusian  influences  as  disastrous  for  the  identity  of  “Holy  Russia.”  For 
example,  a prominent  Russian  historian,  Fr.  Georges  (Georgii)  Florovsky,  wrote 
that  Metropolitan  Petro  Mohyla’s  reform  of  Orthodoxy  was  “even  more 
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dangerous  than  the  [Church]  Union  with  Roman  Catholicism.”  He  condemned 
Metropolitan  Stefan  Iavorsky,  St.  Dimitrii  (Tuptalo)  of  Rostov,  and  other  clerics 
educated  in  Ukraine  not  only  for  their  acceptance  of  Roman  Catholic  theological 
ideas  and  the  Latin  language,  but  also  for  their  affinity  to  the  European  baroque. 
Florovsky  deplored  the  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  Prince  N.  S.  Trubetskoi,  the 
culture  of  post-Petrine  Russia  was  “the  organic  and  direct  continuation  not  of 
Muscovite  tradition,  but  of  Kyivan  Ukrainian  culture.”12 

If  Russian  historiography  has  been  divided  on  this  point,  Ukrainian  and 
Belarusian  historians  have  been  nearly  unanimous  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  role 
played  by  Ukrainians  and  Belarusians  in  the  so-called  “Europeanization  of 
Russia.”  In  most  cases  they  have  underestimated  the  extent  to  which  the 
Ukrainian  influence  on  Russian  culture  made  subsequent  Russification  easier. 
The  Ukrainian  and  Belarusian  cultures  were  most  vulnerable  to  Russification 
when  their  cultural  development  had  lost  momentum,  owing  mostly  to 
unfavourable  political  conditions.13  Imperial  discrimination  against  the  Ukraini- 
an and  Belarusian  cultures  was  devastating  not  only  in  its  direct  effects,  but  also 
because  it  provoked  cultural  isolationism  and  populist  provincialization  in  the 
cultural  life  of  the  submerged  nations.  As  far  as  Russian  culture  is  concerned,  the 
abyss  between  the  popular  and  elite  cultural  variants  contributed  to  the 
superficiality  of  its  “Westernization”  process.  Perhaps  this  abyss  also  facilitated 
the  emergence  of  the  Bolshevik  ideology  and  practice  that  materialized  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Already  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Nikolai  Berdiaev  clearly 
defined  the  Soviet  Union  as  a definite  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Russian 
empire.  Much  later,  in  Will  the  Soviet  Union  Survive  until  1984?,  Andrei  Amalrik 
stressed  that  Marxism  delayed  the  dissolution  of  imperial  Russia,  but  could  not 
avert  the  inevitability  of  the  collapse  of  the  self-proclaimed  “Third  Rome.” 
Nevertheless,  nowadays  idealization  of  the  tsarist  empire  and  its  Soviet  version 
is  popular  not  only  in  Russian  public  opinion.  It  is  also  shared  by  many  Russian 
historians.  For  example,  Mikhail  Dmitriev,  the  chairman  of  the  Centre  for 
Ukrainian  and  Belarusian  Studies  at  Moscow  State  University,  quite  recently 
questioned  the  existence  of  “deliberate  policies  of  Russifying  Ukrainians  and 
assimilating  them.”  According  to  him,  “although  this  question  is  ordinarily 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  [this]  can  hardly  be  convincing  until  new  documents 
from  the  archives  of  the  CC  CPSU  and  other  executive  organs  of  the  USSR  are 
published.  But  even  now,  by  viewing  all  these  processes  from  within  the  society 
in  which  they  were  taking  place,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  matter  never  came 


12  Cited  in  Frank  E.  Sysyn,  “Peter  Mohyla  and  the  Kiev  Academy  in  Recent  Western  Works: 
Divergent  Views  on  Seventeenth-Century  Ukrainian  Culture,”  Harvard  Ukrainian  Studies  8 (1984): 
167. 

13  See  Zenon  E.  Kohut,  Russian  Centralism  and  Ukrainian  Autonomy:  Imperial  Absorption  of 
the  Hetmanate,  1760s-1830s  (Cambridge,  Mass:  Harvard  University  Press,  1989). 
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down  to  the  oppression  or  discrimination  of  one  nation  by  the  other.  Such 
concepts  as  well  as,  for  example,  the  concept  of  ‘imperial  nation’  applied  to  the 
Russians  in  the  USSR,  quite  inadequately  convey  ...  the  real  essence  of  the  on- 
going socio-cultural  processes.”14 

As  far  as  the  Second  World  War  is  concerned,  the  Russian  and  pro-Soviet 
interpretation  has  influenced  not  only  war  veterans  throughout  Eastern  Europe, 
but  also  public  opinion  in  the  West.  Memories  of  the  policies  of  Hitlerite 
Germany  in  the  occupied  territories  have  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  pan- 
Slavist  and  even  pro-Communist  stereotypes;  the  latter  appear  very  stable,  at 
least  for  the  generations  who  experienced  the  horrors  of  the  war  and  the  German 
occupation. 

In  this  paper,  it  has  been  possible  to  mention  only  some  of  the  historical 
problems  that  have  influenced  contemporary  relations  between  Ukraine  and 
Russia.  Some  other  problems  have  been  discussed  by  other  authors.15  Much  still 
remains  to  be  investigated,  and  only  a very  general  comparison  of  Ukrainian  and 
Russian  historiography  can  be  made  at  this  stage.  The  ideological  consolidation 
of  contemporary  Ukraine  is  also  taking  place  on  the  basis  of  remembrance  of 
former  injustices  and  of  traditions  of  the  struggle  for  survival.  This  process  (with 
the  exception  of  some  marginal  extremist  interpretations)  is  being  developed 
within  a defensive  context,  since  Ukraine  has  not  had  and  cannot  have  any 
expansionist  plans.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  that  contemporary  Ukrainian 
historians  underestimate  the  importance  of  in-depth  study  of  the  historical 
background  of  Ukrainian-Russian  relations,  while  Russian  historians  do  not 
realize  the  importance  of  Ukrainian  studies  for  the  history  of  Russia.  Although 
the  Russian  media  devote  much  attention  to  alleged  Ukrainian  extremism, 
Russian  scholars  still  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  Ukrainian  subjects  for 
Russian  studies.  Even  for  those  of  them  who  declare  Ukrainian  history  to  be  a 
part  of  Russian  history,  things  Ukrainian,  perhaps  on  a subconscious  level,  are 
felt  to  be  alien.16 

Various  developments  have  contributed  to  the  fact  that  contemporary  Russian 
historical  consciousness  is  being  nourished  much  more  than  ever  before  by 
nostalgic  memories  and  historical  stereotypes  than  by  political  realities.  Edward 
Keenan  is  perhaps  correct  when  he  observes  that  previously  the  expansion  of  the 


14  Mikhail  Dmitriev,  “Ukraine  and  Russia”  (review  article  on  Potichnyj  et  al„  Ukraine  and 
Russia),  Canadian  Slavonic  Papers  35  (1993),  no.  1-2:  131-47,  here  146-7. 

15  Kohut,  “Russian-Ukrainian  Relations”;  Serhii  M.  Plokhy,  “Historical  Debates  and  Territorial 
Claims:  Cossack  Mythology  in  the  Russian-Ukrainian  Border  Dispute,”  in  The  Legacy  of  History, 
147-70;  and  my  “Early  Modem  Belarus,  Russia,  and  Ukraine:  Culture  and  Cultural  Relations,” 
Journal  of  Ukrainian  Studies  17  (1992),  nos.  1-2:  17-28. 

1 6 By  contrast,  Polish  historians  have  taken  the  initiative  in  organizing  Polish-Ukrainian  scholarly 
forums.  Studies  on  Ukraine  published  in  Poland  exceed  in  quantity  anything  published  in  any  other 
country  except  Ukraine,  and  many  of  them  are  of  a very  high  quality. 
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Muscovite  and  Russian  state,  as  a rule,  was  not  driven  by  political  myths.  These 
were  adapted  ex  post  facto,  often  from  Western  sources.17  According  to  him, 
the  situation  has  changed  only  recently.  Among  other  things,  a reaction  to  Soviet 
propaganda  (which  had  formally  rejected  some  nationalistic  stereotypes),  as  well 
as  the  end  of  the  Soviet  Union  (which  is  perceived  by  many  Russians  as  nothing 
less  than  the  humiliation  of  their  great  nation)  contribute  to  the  popularity  of  the 
imperial  tradition.18  Such  popularity  prevails  among  much  broader  strata  of 
public  opinion  than  was  the  case  in  tsarist  Russia,  where  the  democratic  and  anti- 
tsarist  sentiment  limited  the  glorification  of  expansionism.  Among  Russian 
politicians  today  there  are  both  sincere  believers  in  the  quasi-imperial  historical 
mythology  and  those  who  use  it  in  order  to  increase  their  popularity.  Even  the 
second  approach  is  dangerous,  because  it  creates  a climate  for  political  ad- 
venturism. 

Political  realities  determine  the  need  for  coexistence  and  co-operation 
between  neighbouring  states.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  historians  must  seek  better 
mutual  understanding.  Textbooks  of  national  history  should  focus  mainly  on  the 
territories  of  the  given  contemporary  state  and  should  not  implant  in  their  readers 
the  conviction  that  the  territory  of  any  other  nation  is  its  legitimate  area.19 
Mutual  respect  for  the  historical  traditions  of  all  nations  is  the  conditio  sine  qua 
non  of  better  understanding.20  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  pragmatism  will  eventually 
prevail  over  the  mythologization  of  realities.  When  this  happens,  historians  of  the 
East  Slavic  peoples  will  be  able  to  carry  out  their  research  with  less  regard  for 
non-scholarly  considerations. 


17  Edward  L.  Keenan,  “On  Certain  Mythical  Beliefs  and  Russian  Behaviors,”  in  The  Legacy  of 
History,  19-38. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  37-38. 

19  There  exists  a Polish-Ukrainian  joint  commission  for  the  mutual  revision  of  textbooks  of 
history  and  geography.  But  there  have  been  no  plans  to  establish  a similar  Russian-Ukrainian 
commission. 

20  See  Omeljan  Pritsak  “The  Problem  of  a Ukrainian-Russian  Dialogue,”  in  Ukraine  and  Russia, 
ix-xiv;  and  N.  V.  Riasanovsky,  “Conclusion,”  in  idem,  327-30. 
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Creating  a Sacred  Place:  The 
Ukrainophiles  and  Shevchenko’s 
Tomb  in  Kaniv  (1861-ca.  1900) 

Serhy  Yekelchyk* 


Formulating  a definition  of  nation  or  nationalism  is  notoriously  difficult.  In  this 
paper  national  identity  should  be  understood  as  a certain  shared  semiotic 
network,  and  nationalism  as  the  determination  of  a people  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  fundamental  relations  or  structure  of  such  a network.  My  aim  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  tomb  of  the  greatest  Ukrainian  poet,  Taras  Shevchenko 
(1814-61),  served  as  an  important  symbol  in  the  national  semiotic  network  in 
Ukraine  and  thus  was  instrumental  in  the  consolidation  of  national  consciousness 
and  national  cohesion  there  in  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  the 
resting  place  of  “the  father  of  the  nation,”  the  tomb  was  especially  well  suited 
to  assume  a privileged  place  in  the  national  semiotic  network.  First,  it  actualized 
the  myth  of  the  nation  as  a deep  horizontal  comradeship  of  brothers  and  sisters 
with  a common  “father.”  Second,  because  the  notion  of  the  individual’s 
mortality,  in  contrast  to  the  eternal  life  of  the  nation,  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental elements  in  the  psychological  base  of  national  identity,  Shevchenko’s 
tomb  became  an  artificially  and  deliberately  created  “national  sacred  place.”  This 
paper  deals  with  the  process  of  inventing  the  symbols  and  rituals  connected  with 
the  poet’s  tomb — that  is,  the  process  of  the  ideological  “signification”  of 
Shevchenko’s  burial  place  by  Ukrainian  patriots  in  the  Russian  Empire  from  the 
1860s  to  1900. 

Mausoleums  and  cemeteries,  like  the  special  cultural  spaces  that  Foucault 
calls  heterotopias,  have  a special  relationship  to  “reality.”  They  are  “mirror 
utopias,”  real  sites  transfigured  so  that  they  attain  an  unreal  relationship  to  time 


* I thank  Dr.  Marko  Pavlyshyn  for  his  suggestions  and  help  during  the  preparation  of  this 
article,  and  Ms.  Natalia  Romanowski-Vyshnevy  for  her  technical  support. 
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and  space  through  cultural  construction.1  This  cultural  construction  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  commemoration.  In  social  memory,  commemorative  ceremonies 
serve  as  events  that  bring  the  “original  narrative”  of  the  community  into  focus. 
These  rituals  attempt  to  establish  a continuity  of  collective  memory  for  a given 
community.  (When  speaking  of  rituals,  we  are  referring  to  a “rule-governed 
activity  of  symbolic  character  which  draws  the  attention  of  the  participants  to 
objects  of  thought  and  feeling  which  they  hold  to  be  of  special  significance.”2) 
By  such  acts  the  community,  as  a temporally  continuous  entity,  is  able  to 
transcend  the  ever-changing  uniqueness  of  its  individual  members  by  ensuring 
the  preservation  of  collective  memory  (or,  in  other  terms,  a shared  semiotic 
system).  Commemorative  ceremonies  perform  a narrative  of  the  past  in  the  form 
of  ritual.  This  narrative  represents  historical  events  as  they  have  been  trans- 
figured into  permanent  structures  and  located  in  the  metaphysical  present  of  such 
historical  constants  as  struggle,  sacrifice,  and  victory.  An  individual  is  usually 
transfigured  into  a hero  or  a prophet. 

The  point  of  reference  of  monuments  and  memorials  is  a symbol.  It  is  less 
the  living  memory  of  an  individual  than  social  discourse  in  which  “history”  is 
constructed  and  memory  as  a semiotic  system  is  mediated.  Because  this  memory 
is  in  constant  flux,  however,  so  too  is  the  meaning  of  monuments  or  memorials. 
The  discourse  of  history  that  is  contained  in  these  sites,  which  Pierre  Nora  calls 
lieux  de  memoire,  and  the  memory  embedded  in  the  social  network  of  individuals 
involve  a complicated  web  of  interaction  between  past  and  present  social  and 
cultural  practices.  Acts  of  commemoration  (memorials  and  ceremonies)  are  not 
so  much  unproblematic  reflections  of  “real”  collective  memory  as  they  are 
socially  constructed  discourses.  Understood  in  this  way,  the  relationship  between 
collective  memory  and  its  symbolic  patterns,  lieux  de  memoire,  and  historical 
“reality”  is  transformed  by  the  cultural  and  social  discourse  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present.  As  representations,  acts  of  commemoration  reflect  both  collective 
memory  as  it  was  enacted  in  representation  practices  in  the  past,  and  the  social 
and  cultural  discourse  that  takes  place  in  the  present  about  the  past.3 

Communities  are  formed  by  the  value  choices  of  individual  identities  (or,  we 
might  say,  semiotic  systems),  in  which  collective  memory  serves  as  the  most 
important  identity-forming  element.  In  the  case  of  the  entity  that  is  described  as 
“the  nation,”  the  “original  narrative”  brought  into  focus  by  the  representation  of 
lieux  de  memoire — commemorative  ceremonies — is  the  embodiment  of  the  life- 


1 Michel  Foucault,  “Of  Other  Spaces,”  Diacritics  16  (1986):  24-5. 

2 Steven  Lukes,  “Political  Ritual  and  Social  Integration,”  Sociology  9 (1975):  291,  as  quoted 
in  Paul  Connerton,  How  Societies  Remember  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1989),  44. 

3 Pierre  Nora,  “Between  Memory  and  History:  Les  Lieux  de  Memoire ,”  Representations,  no.  26 
(1989):  8-9. 
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history.  Such  “history”  serves  as  the  key  element  in  the  preservation  of  a 
community’s  coherence. 

Considering  their  importance  for  national  identity,  the  national  “sacred  sites” 
of  Ukraine  have  not  generated  the  historiography  they  deserve.  In  an  earlier 
article  I tried  to  show  that  the  rituals  and  symbolic  practices  of  Ukrainian  patriots 
in  the  Russian  Empire  clearly  reflected  the  dual  character  of  the  modern 
Ukrainian  national  myth.  The  traditions  invented  by  Ukrainophiles4  of  the 
1860-1900  period  represented  the  symbolic  cohesion  of  two  paradigms  in  the 
Ukrainian  national  myth — the  Cossack  paradigm  (incorporating  the  argument  of 
historical  legitimacy)  and  the  peasant  paradigm  (which  was  closer  to  modern 
democratic  populism).5  The  combination  of  these  two  strands  in  the  Ukrainian 
national  myth  was  first  described  by  Marko  Pavlyshyn  in  his  article  on  Kotliarev- 
sky’s  Eneida .6 

By  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Kyivan  Caves  Lavra,  a monastery  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century,  was  already  an  official  “all-Russian”  Orthodox  holy  site 
that  attracted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  each  year.  The  old  St.  Sophia 
Cathedral  in  Kyiv  and  other  churches  had  already  been  “signified”  by  the  official 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  which  was  known  for  its  loyalty  to  the  empire  and  its 
Russificatory  efforts.  But  such  potential  national  lieux  de  memoire  as  the  so- 
called  Askoldova  Mohyla  (Tumulus  of  Askold)  in  Kyiv7  or,  even  more,  the  ruins 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  a symbol  of  Kyiv’s  glory  and  power  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  were  ignored  by  the  Ukrainophiles. 

One  could  suppose  that  the  peasant-populist  component  of  the  national  myth 
made  it  impossible  to  create  a national  holy  place  in  a city  (Ukraine’s  cities 
being  Russified)  rather  than  in  the  countryside.  Besides,  an  important  peculiarity 
of  the  Ukrainian  quest  for  a national  sacred  place  was  its  essential  separation 
from  the  official  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  because  that  church,  though  common 
for  both  the  Ukrainians  and  Russians,  served  as  an  instrument  of  Russification. 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  Cossack  component  of  the  Ukrainian 
national  myth  had  already  provided  the  Ukrainophiles  with  a historical  place 
imbued  with  rich  national(ist)  memories:  the  island  of  Khortytsia — the  site  of  the 


4 This  term  was  originally  used  as  a contemptuous  label  for  Ukrainian  patriots  in  the  Russian 
press  of  the  1860s  and  1870s,  but  was  then  adopted  by  the  Ukrainians  themselves.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  the  term  came  to  be  applied  only  to  the  supporters  of  the  culturalist  (non-political) 
trend  in  the  Ukrainian  national  movement. 

5 Serhy  Yekelchyk,  “The  Body  and  National  Myth:  Motifs  from  the  Ukrainian  National  Revival 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  Australian  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies  7 (1993),  no.  2:  31-59. 

6 Marko  Pavlyshyn,  “The  Rhetoric  and  Politics  of  Kotliarevsky’s  Eneida,”  Journal  of  Ukrainian 
Studies  10  (1985),  no.  1:  9-24,  here  20-1. 

7 A relic  of  pre-Christian  Rus'  attributed  in  the  Primary  Chronicle  to  the  ninth  century  and 
depicted  already  in  1835  as  a symbol  of  the  “old  times”  and  loyalty  to  ancient  local  rulers  in  Aleksei 
Verstovsky’s  Askoldova  mogila,  a popular  opera  that  is  still  performed  in  Kyiv. 
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former  Cossack  Sich — and  the  nearby  Dnieper  Rapids.  This  place  undoubtedly 
had,  and  still  has,  an  important  place  in  the  semiotic  system  of  Ukrainianness, 
but  two  pragmatic  factors  prevented  this  site  from  becoming  the  major  national 
sacred  place  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  First,  before  the  huge 
dam  of  the  Dnieper  Hydroelectric  Station  was  built  in  the  1920s,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  reach  the  island  and  the  rapids  by  water  (precisely  because  of  the 
rapids),  and  the  land  route  to  them  was  also  inconvenient.  Second,  this  historical 
site  was  insufficiently  concrete,  having  no  single  and  impressive  monument  or 
building.  A convenient  point  of  application  of  patriotic  loyalties,  so  to  speak,  was 
absent.  After  all,  Khortytsia  and  the  rapids  were  places  with  some  resonance  for 
nationalist  intellectuals,  but  they  had  never  been  places  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
peasants.  The  tradition  of  pilgrimage  to  an  all-national  Ukrainian  holy  place  had 
yet  to  be  created. 

Shevchenko’s  tomb  became  the  sacred  place  that  symbolized  the  cohesion 
of  both  components  of  the  national  myth.  It  combined  the  populist  charisma  of 
the  poet  of  a peasant  nation  with  a powerful  historical  image  of  the  Cossack  past 
that  Shevchenko  had  elaborated  in  his  own  poetry — the  mohyla,  or  Cossack 
burial  mound.  This  combination  established  the  potential  of  Shevchenko’s  tomb 
as  a central  item  in  the  semiotic  system  of  Ukrainianness. 

When  Shevchenko  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  26  February  (10  March  N.S.) 
1861,  it  was  clear  to  his  friends  and  the  members  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Ukrainian 
Hromada  that  his  grave  might  become  a place  of  pilgrimage  at  least  for 
nationally  conscious  intellectuals.  According  to  his  famous  poetic  last  will 
(“Zapovit,”  1845),  Shevchenko  himself  wanted  to  be  interred  in  a mohyla  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper: 

flK  yMpy,  to  noxoBaifre 
MeHe  Ha  Monuii, 

Cepe#  cTeny  umpoKoro, 

Ha  BKpai'Hi  MHjiiii, 

IU,o6  jiaHH  iimpoKonojii, 

I Jfmnpo,  i Kpyni 
Byno  bhaho,  6yjio  nyra, 

.Hk  peBe  peBynHH.8 

[When  I die,  then  make  my  grave  / High  on  an  ancient  mound,  / In  my  own 
beloved  Ukraine,  / In  steppeland  without  bound:  / Whence  one  may  see  wide- 
skirted  wheatland,  / Dnipro’s  steep-cliffed  shore,  / There  whence  one  may  hear 
the  blustering  / River  wildly  roar.]9 


8 Taras  Shevchenko,  Povne  zibrannia  tvoriv  (henceforth  PZT ),  vol.  1 (Kyiv:  Naukova  dumka, 
1989),  268. 

9 “Testament,”  in  Taras  Shevchenko,  Song  Out  of  Darkness:  Selected  Poems , trans.  Vera  Rich 
(London:  Mitre  Press,  1961),  85. 
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In  his  speech  during  Shevchenko’s  funeral  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  behalf  of  all 
Ukrainians  Panteleimon  Kulish  promised  to  fulfil  the  poet’s  last  will:  “You 
wanted,  Taras,  to  be  buried  above  the  Dnieper-Slavuta,  for  you  loved  and  painted 
and  glorified  it.  We  trust  in  God  that  we  will  fulfil  even  this  wish  of  yours.  You 
will  lie,  Taras,  in  your  native  Ukraine,  on  the  bank  of  the  famous  Dnieper,  for 
you  have  united  its  name  with  yours  forever.”10 

Initially  there  were  several  proposals  regarding  the  place  in  Ukraine  where 
Shevchenko  should  be  buried.  The  main  source  of  information  about  them  is  an 
article  published  in  1861  in  the  monthly  Osnova.  According  to  it,  immediately 
after  the  poet’s  death  the  circle  of  Ukrainian  activists  in  Kyiv  sent  a telegram  to 
St.  Petersburg  proposing  that  Shevchenko’s  body  be  brought  to  Ukraine  at  their 
expense  and  buried  in  Kyiv.  One  young  landowner  from  Chernihiv  gubernia 
offered  to  bury  Shevchenko  on  his  estate  and  to  raise  “a  high  mohyla  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  custom.”* 11  In  a letter  (9  March  1861)  to  Mariia  Gogol 
(Hohol),  Nikolai  Gogol’s  mother,  Panteleimon  Kulish  informed  her  that  “the 
Kyivans  are  asking  [for  permission]  to  transport  his  [Shevchenko’s]  mortal 
remains  to  Ukraine  [and]  promising  to  meet  all  the  expenses,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  silver  roubles  have  been  collected  here  for  this  very  purpose.”12 

Meanwhile,  on  the  evening  of  26  February  1861,  the  day  of  Shevchenko’s 
death,  Ukrainian  activists  in  St.  Petersburg  gathered  in  Mykhailo  Lazarevsky’s 
apartment  to  arrange  the  poet’s  funeral  and  discuss  how  to  implement  immediate 
commemorative  measures.  They  approved  a number  of  plans,  including  some  that 
were  obviously  unfeasible  at  the  time  (establishing  schools  named  after 
Shevchenko,  university  scholarships  and  awards  in  his  memory,  and  so  on).  Of 
the  nine  resolutions  they  adopted,  the  first  two  and  the  last  one  are  of  special 
interest  to  us:  Shevchenko’s  body  would  be  brought  to  Ukraine;  a monument  to 
him  would  be  built;  and  some  of  his  closest  friends  would  visit  his  tomb  in 
Ukraine  each  year.13 

The  last  resolution  indicates  that  the  activists  had  no  inkling  of  what  the 
future  role  of  the  poet’s  tomb  would  be  and  that  they  even  suspected  that, 
without  special  commemorative  efforts,  the  tomb  might  be  neglected  by  their 
contemporaries.  There  was  some  point  to  their  concern,  since  a symbol  has  no 
meaning  by  itself.  Meaning  is  created,  grasped,  activated,  and  communicated  by 


10  P.  O.  Kulish,  “Slovo  nad  hrobom  Shevchenka,”  Osnova,  1861,  no.  4:  5-6.  (All  translations 
in  this  article  are  mine  unless  otherwise  noted.)  “Slavuta”  (or  “Slavutych”)  is  the  Old  Slavic  name 
for  the  Dnieper. 

1 1 “Znachenie  Shevchenka  dlia  Ukrainy:  Provody  tela  ego  v Ukrainu  iz  Peterburga,”  Osnova, 
1861,  no.  6:  13-14. 

12  P.  O.  Kulish,  “Pismo  k M.  I.  Gogol  9 marta  1861  g.,”  Kievskaia  starina,  1903,  no.  2:  115 
(second  pagination). 

13  “Znachenie  Shevchenka  dlia  Ukrainy,”  14. 
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individuals.  Symbols  acquire  meaning  only  as  individuals  create,  connect,  and 
use  them  to  encode  and  communicate  their  experiences;  and  the  range  of 
potential  meanings  may  be  largely  the  result  of  prescription  through  socializa- 
tion— speech,  rituals,  dictionaries,  and  so  on.  What  is  true  of  socialization  with 
established  symbols  is  also  true  of  the  creation  of  symbols.  Symbols  acquire 
meaning  as  devices  to  represent  patterns  of  experience.  Thus,  Shevchenko’s 
followers  gave  rich  meaning  to  his  death  (and  tomb)  in  accordance  with  the 
meaning  they  sought  to  give  to  their  own  lives.  In  this  way  the  poet’s  tomb 
became  one  of  the  central  symbols  in  the  semiotic  network  of  the  modern 
Ukrainian  national  identity. 

The  passage  through  Ukraine  of  the  coffin  with  the  poet’s  remains  was  in 
itself  of  great  importance  for  the  consolidation  of  Ukrainian  national  conscious- 
ness, which  ran  parallel  to  the  establishment  of  Shevchenko’s  personality  cult. 
In  most  towns  and  in  many  villages  the  hearse  was  met  with  processions  and 
requiem  services.  In  Kyiv  students  unharnessed  the  horses  and  pulled  the  vehicle 
themselves.14 

According  to  Shevchenko’s  first  biographer,  Mykola  Chaly,  the  place  where 
the  poet  would  be  buried  had  been  the  topic  of  protracted  correspondence 
between  the  Ukrainian  activists  in  Kyiv  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  Kyivans  insisted 
on  burying  Shevchenko  in  a “Christian  cemetery”  in  Kyiv  (and  not  on  a hill  on 
the  Dnieper’s  bank  outside  the  city).  Two  prestigious  Kyivan  cemeteries,  both 
located  in  the  Dnieper  Hills,  were  proposed:  at  the  Vydubychi  Monastery  or  at 
the  church  at  the  Askoldova  Mohyla  site.  Finally  the  Kyivans  fixed  their  atten- 
tion on  a less  prestigious  cemetery.  It  was  located  on  a much  higher  hill  in 
Kyiv — Shchekavytsia,  where  the  poet’s  tomb  would  certainly  be  more  noticeable 
both  in  the  literal  and  the  metaphorical  sense.  Without  informing  the  St. 
Petersburg  Hromada,  the  poet’s  so-called  brother  (in  fact,  a distant  relative), 
Varfolomii  Shevchenko,  arranged  for  a grave  to  be  dug  and  for  a large  cross  to 
be  prepared  at  the  Shchekavytsia  cemetery.15 

It  appears  that  when  Shevchenko’s  body  arrived  in  Kyiv,  a consensus  on 
where  to  bury  the  poet  had  not  yet  been  reached.  Differences  between  the 
Kyivans  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Hromada  members  who  had  come  for  the  funeral 
immediately  resurfaced,  and  Shevchenko’s  body  was  left  in  the  nearest  church 
for  a night.  It  appears  that  the  St.  Petersburg  contingent  was  intellectually 
stronger  and  more  authoritative.  Shevchenko  had  spent  his  last  years  in  their  city, 
and  their  point  of  view  finally  prevailed.  A decisive  role  in  this  regard  was 
played  by  the  artist  Hryhorii  Chestakhivsky,  a person  with  a clear  understanding 


14  The  entire  journey  is  documented  in  detail  in  a recently  published  collection  of  materials, 
Ostannim  shliakhom  Kobzaria,  ed.  M.  L.  Novytsky  (Kyiv:  Ukrainskyi  litopys,  1994). 

15  M.  K.  Chaly,  Zhizn  i proizvedeniia  Tarasa  Shevchenka  (Svod  materialov  dlia  ego  biografii) 
(Kyiv,  1882),  189-91. 
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of  some  of  the  symbolic  and  mythological  consequences  that  the  location  of 
Shevchenko’s  tomb  might  have  in  the  future.  He  emphatically  claimed  that  he 
had  been  with  the  poet  during  the  last  moments  of  his  life  (this  later  proved  to 
be  untrue)  and  insisted  that  when  he  had  asked  Shevchenko  where  he  should  be 
buried,  the  bard  had  allegedly  responded,  “in  Kaniv.”  In  the  opinion  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Hromada  members,  Shevchenko  meant  the  so-called  Chernecha  Hill 
near  Kaniv,  where  he  had  once  intended  to  build  himself  a house.16 

On  8 May  the  poet’s  body  was  transported  by  steamer  to  Chernecha  Hill, 
which  was  conveniently  located  by  the  Dnieper  a couple  of  hours  downstream 
from  Kyiv.  Again,  a grave  had  already  been  dug  at  a cemetery  near  the  local 
church,  and  again  Chestakhivsky  protested,  insisting,  in  the  name  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Hromada,  that  Shevchenko  be  buried  on  a different  hill  far  from  the 
church  and  the  local  cemetery.  As  usual,  he  prevailed,17  and  the  bard  was 
finally  buried  on  Chernecha  Hill  near  Kaniv,  high  above  the  Dnieper’s  right 
bank. 

Because  professional  grave  diggers  had  demanded  a disproportionately  large 
fee  (100  roubles),  the  intellectuals  from  Kyiv  and  St.  Petersburg,  together  with 
the  poet’s  relatives,  dug  Shevchenko’s  grave  themselves.  For  over  two  months 
after  the  funeral,  when  all  of  the  late  poet’s  friends  and  relatives  had  already 
departed  from  Kaniv,  with  the  help  of  local  peasant  volunteers  Chestakhivsky 
built  up  over  the  grave  a wide  and  long  earthen  mound  approximately  three 
metres  high.  It  was  covered  with  stones,  and  a tall  wooden  cross  was  erected  at 
the  head  of  the  tomb.  The  process  of  raising  Shevchenko’s  tomb  was  photo- 
graphed several  times.  Given  the  rarity  of  photography  in  provincial  Ukraine  in 
1861,  this  is  an  indirect  confirmation  of  Chestakhivsky’s  attention  to  symbolic 
aspects  of  the  construction.  Some  characteristic  populist  photographs  of  the  tomb 
have  survived  (such  as  “Peasants  Raising  Shevchenko’s  Tomb”).18 

The  tomb  was  finished.  Now  came  the  task  of  imbuing  it  with  meaning  as  a 
national  symbol  and  to  communicate  this  meaning — in  other  words,  to  give  the 
tomb  the  meaning  of  a national  sacred  place.  This  work  was  begun  by  Chesta- 
khivsky. On  20  June  1861  he  wrote  in  a letter  about  the  funeral:  “I  walked 
among  the  people,  told  them  what  kind  of  man  Taras  had  been,  [and]  beseeched 
them  not  to  call  him  a lord,  but  to  call  [him]  father  Taras....  That  is  why  the 
people  gathered  around  me  in  a throng:  they  wanted  to  hear  a speech,  and  I did 
not  stint  this  commodity.  Everywhere  Taras  had  been  taken  for  a colonel  or  a 
general.  ‘My  good  people!  God  [only]  knows  why  you  show  such  disdain  for  the 
simple  serf  Taras!’ — roared  [my  words]  like  thunder  in  the  ears  of  the  common 


16  Ibid. 

17  “Pisma  Chestakhovskago,  pisannyia  v 1861-m  godu  o pokhoronakh  poeta  Shevchenka,” 
Kievskaia  starina,  1898,  no.  2:  175-82. 

18  See  V.  K.  Kostenko,  Stezhky  do  Kobzaria  (Kyiv:  Radianska  shkola,  1964),  7. 
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people....  He  was  a father  to  all  the  children  of  Ukraine  and  loved  all  of  them 
equally.”19 

As  we  see,  even  local  peasants  at  first  did  not  know  who  had  been  buried 
near  Kaniv.  According  to  Chestakhivsky,  the  first  visitors  to  the  poet’s  tomb 
were  Belarusians  floating  timber  down  the  Dnieper.  Obviously  they  visited  the 
place  simply  out  of  curiosity.  Then  steamship  passengers  appeared  (Kaniv  quay 
was  just  five  hundred  metres  away  from  the  poet’s  tomb),  among  them  officers, 
officials,  students,  and  ladies.  Some  of  them  were  certainly  acquainted  with 
Shevchenko’s  poetry,  but  the  tomb  was  still  more  a tourist  attraction  than  a place 
of  pilgrimage.  Only  gradually  did  small  groups  of  priests  and  peasants  from 
neighbouring  villages  begin  to  arrive,  mainly  on  Sundays  and  holidays.20  They 
were  probably  the  first  visitors  who  came  especially  to  see  the  tomb  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  poet.  Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  of  their  motivations  or 
of  their  perceptions  (a  visitors’  book  was  kept  there  only  from  1897). 

From  12  May  to  the  first  days  of  August  1861,  Chestakhivsky  lived  in  a 
small  village  near  the  tomb  and  regularly  talked  to  local  peasants.  Later,  during 
an  official  inquiry,  he  denied  that  these  talks  had  any  political  or  nationalist 
content.  He  admitted,  however,  that  he  had  read  and  explained  works  by 
Shevchenko,  Kvitka-Osnovianenko,  and  other  Ukrainian  writers  to  the  peasants 
and  had  disseminated  among  them  literature  printed  for  that  purpose  in  Ukrainian 
in  St.  Petersburg.21 

The  inquiry’s  materials  shed  more  light  on  Chestakhivsky ’s  propagandist 
activities  and  his  myth-creating  efforts.  Extracting  his  real  words  from  the 
various  rumours  collected  by  the  officials  for  the  inquiry’s  record  is  not  easy,  but 
it  is  a fascinating  exercise  in  deconstructing  a system  of  symbols  and  non- 
rational  ideas  generated  through  single-minded  propaganda. 

1 . “In  a suburb  of  Kaniv  there  lives  a certain  Hryts,  a peasant  musician  who, 
they  say,  returned  to  life  after  being  dead  for  sixteen  years.”  “He  is  considered 
to  be  a grandson  of  Gonta  or  Zalizniak.”22  Chestakhivsky,  to  whom  these 
rumours  applied,  had  indeed  been  born  a peasant,  but  in  1861  he  was  a middle- 
rank  government  official  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  an  artist,  not  a musician.  The 
idea  that  he  had  come  back  to  life  after  being  dead  for  sixteen  years  is  probably 
based  on  what  he  told  the  peasants  about  the  spiritual  resurrection  he  had  experi- 
enced with  the  awakening  of  his  Ukrainian  national  consciousness.  The  theme 


19  “Pisma  Chestakhovskago,”  180-1. 

20  Ibid.,  233. 

21  “Epizod  na  mogile  Tarasa  Shevchenka  (Zapiska  khudozhnika  Chestakhovskago,”  Kievskaia 
starina,  1896,  no.  2:  234. 

22  D.  D.  Kopytsia,  ed.,  T.  H.  Shevchenko  v dokumentakh  i materialakh  (Kyiv:  Derzhpolitvydav 
URSR,  1950),  274  and  283.  Ivan  Gonta  and  Maksym  Zalizniak  were  leaders  of  the  Koliivshchyna 
peasant  uprising  in  Right-Bank  Ukraine  in  1768. 
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of  death  and  resurrection  is  characteristic  for  all  such  stories.  The  notion  that 
Chestakhivsky  was  a grandson  of  Gonta  or  Zalizniak  is  obviously  the  conse- 
quence of  peasants  understanding  another  metaphor  quite  literally. 

2.  “[They]  said  that  Shevchenko  is  not  dead  but  alive  and  that  he  is  always 
thinking  of  [his]  dear  Little  Russia  and  that  in  time  he  will  give  the  signal  for 
Little  Russians  to  act;  that  there  are  knives  in  his  tomb,  and  that  soon  Taras’s 
night  will  come,  when  landlords  and  Poles  will  be  slaughtered.”  “There  is  a 
rumour  that  Chestakhivsky  was  successful  in  persuading  the  common  people  that 
it  was  not  Shevchenko’s  body,  but  knives  that  had  been  buried  in  the  tomb. 
These  knives  had  been  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a slaughter  and 
thereby  obtaining  full  freedom  for  the  common  people.”  “There  is  an  investiga- 
tion concerning  the  consecrated  knives  [allegedly]  hidden  in  Shevchenko’s  tomb 
above  his  mortal  remains  for  the  purpose  of  a general  extermination  of  landlords, 
priests,  and  all  people  in  fine  coats  with  tall  collars,  and  also  concerning  the 
countless  Cossacks  scattered  throughout  Ukraine  from  Khortytsia  [Island]  to  the 
Taman  [Peninsula],  in  all  of  the  Zaporizhzhia  [the  territory  beyond  the  rapids] 
along  the  Dnieper,  and  in  other  areas,  who  are  to  gather  in  Kaniv  to  accomplish 
what  was  preached  by  ‘father  Taras’  (Shevchenko).”23 

Here  we  see  a whimsical  conjuncture  of  motifs  from  Shevchenko’s  long  poem 
“Haidamaky”  (the  character  Taras  Triasylo  from  the  section  of  the  poem  titled 
“Taras’s  Night”  had  been  understood  as  Shevchenko  himself,  and  the  theme  of 
consecrated  knives  had  been  taken  seriously)  and  Chestakhivsky ’s  comments  on 
the  poem  and  his  attempts  to  explain  the  ethnic  and  historical  unity  of  the 
Ukrainian  lands.  (The  inquiry  established  that  Chestakhivsky  had  explained 
Shevchenko’s  works  to  the  peasants,  and  “Taras’s  Night“  is  named  as  the  most 
popular  booklet  he  disseminated  among  them.)  The  themes  of  the  “father”  who 
is  dead  and  yet  alive  and  of  the  human  body  transformed  into  weapons  have 
numerous  parallels  in  the  mythology  of  various  peoples.  In  this  case,  however, 
their  presence  is  not  the  result  of  conscious  borrowing,  but  of  the  fundamental 
similarity  of  some  structures  of  myth-creation  and  symbolic  thinking. 

3.  “Shevchenko’s  body  was  buried  with  such  solemnity  and  enthusiasm  for 
him  was  aroused  so  skilfully  and  zealously,  that  people  gathered  in  crowds  at  his 
tomb;  people  making  their  pilgrimage  to  Kyiv  come  here  along  the  way  as  to  a 
sacred  place:  [they]  revere  Shevchenko  as  their  people’s  prophet,  and  his  every 
word  as  sacred  for  his  people.”  “Some  of  the  peasants  who  were  there  are  sure 
that  they  received  their  freedom  as  a result  of  Taras  Shevchenko’s  activities,  and 
that  soon  they  will  receive  even  greater  freedom,  and  others  prostrated 
themselves  before  Shevchenko’s  mortal  remains,  explaining  that  he  is  a 


23  Ibid..  277.  272.  and  279. 
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venerable  saint  and  that  if  he  were  not,  his  body  would  not  have  been  brought 
from  [St.]  Petersburg.”24 

The  new  cult  described  above  was  created  by  the  Ukrainophiles,  who  deliber- 
ately (and  in  some  sense  sincerely)  propagated  the  “immortality”  of  “father 
Taras.”  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  popular  base  of  this  new  cult  had  been 
prepared  by  the  centuries-old  tradition  of  worshipping  local  saints  and  of 
pilgrimage  to  local  sacred  places.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  semiotic  network  of 
religiosity  has  very  much  the  same  structure  as  the  semiotic  network  of  national 
identity,  and  symbol-making  in  both  systems  has  the  same  rules. 

Shevchenko’s  tomb  was  destined  to  be  not  only  a kind  of  local  sacred  place, 
but  an  all-national  symbol  of  cohesion.  Roughly  speaking,  what  was  begun  in 
1861  in  Kaniv  was  the  process  of  making  local  peasants  into  Ukrainians.  It  was 
precisely  the  prospect  of  the  mobilization  of  the  peasants  for  the  Ukrainian 
national  cause  (and,  more  broadly,  for  the  cause  of  social  liberation)  that 
frightened  local  Polish  landlords.  They  even  asked  the  authorities  to  dig  up  the 
tomb  (the  most  radical  way  of  deconstructing  a myth!)  to  show  the  peasants  that 
there  were  no  knives  in  it.25  The  threat  of  popular  upheaval  was  taken  seriously 
even  by  the  authorities:  a squadron  of  the  37th  Don  Cossack  Regiment  was 
stationed  in  Kaniv,  Chestakhivsky  was  forced  to  leave  Ukraine  and  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  several  peasants  were  arrested.26 

With  the  consent  of  the  Kyiv  Hromada,  Varfolomii  Shevchenko  formally 
assumed  responsibility  for  tending  the  tomb.  To  facilitate  the  granting  of  official 
permission,  he  called  himself  Taras  Shevchenko’s  brother.  After  that  his 
responsibility  was  registered  legally.  In  April  1863  he  asked  for  permission  to 
make  minor  repairs  to  the  tomb.  This  was  granted,  but  not  before  the  chief  of  the 
local  police  certified  that  the  tomb  was  truly  in  need  of  repair  and  assured  the 
governor-general  of  Kyiv  that  he  would  personally  see  to  it  that  “no  manifesta- 
tion would  be  permitted.”27 

The  repairs  carried  out  in  1863  were  insignificant:  the  stones  that  covered  the 
tomb  were  readjusted,  and  the  cross  was  moved  to  the  top  of  the  burial  mound. 
Nothing  else  was  done  until  the  early  1880s.  After  the  repairs  were  finished, 
Varfolomii  Shevchenko  asked  the  owner  of  the  land  where  Shevchenko  was 
buried,  the  Kaniv  town  community,  to  sell  him  half  a desiatin  (thirteen  and  a half 
acres)  so  that  he  could  plant  a garden.  His  request  was  not  approved.  Only  in 
December  1869,  after  protracted  correspondence  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  the  governor-general,  was  he  permitted  to  rent  1,200  sq.  sazhni  (5,465  sq. 


24  Ibid.,  283  and  291.  Emphasis  added. 

25  Ibid.,  284. 

26  Ibid.,  278  and  289-90. 

27  Ibid.,  294. 
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m.)  around  the  tomb  with  the  proviso  that  he  would  plant  a garden  and  build  a 
fence  around  the  tomb.28  The  fence  was  not  installed  until  1883,  however, 
because  of  a lack  of  funds. 

When  the  prominent  Ukrainian  writer  Ivan  Nechui-Levytsky  visited  the  tomb 
in  December  1 880,  it  was  overgrown  with  grass  and  small  bushes:  “The  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  has  been  trampled  hard.  On  the  cross,  as  high  as  one  can 
reach,  are  carved  the  names  of  tourists  who  have  visited  the  grave.  But  the 
weather  and  inexorable  time  have  erased  the  inscriptions  and  worn  the  paint  from 
the  cross.”29  Another  visitor,  the  Russian  author  Nikolai  Leskov,  wrote  in 
August  1882,  “I  visit  Kaniv  almost  every  year....  The  tomb  is  constantly  visited. 
And  it  is  crumbling  precisely  because  it  has  not  been  forgotten....  The  common 
people,  whom  Shevchenko  understood  and  loved  so  much,  are  attracted  to  this 
place  by  an  irrepressible  need  ‘to  grieve  with  their  father.’”30 

Finally,  the  natural  deterioration  of  the  unmaintained  tomb  reached  its 
culmination.  In  the  autumn  of  1882  its  wooden  cross  collapsed.  The  prominent 
Ukrainian  activist,  writer,  and  playwright  Mykhailo  Starytsky  visited  the  site  in 
October  1882.  After  this  trip  he  wrote  an  anxious  and  wrathful  poem,  “On  [the 
Occasion  of]  Shevchenko’s  Anniversary”: 

3a  KaHeBOM,  Ha  ropax,  a^c  Ha  Horn, 

JJe  yHH3y  Jfmnpo  iii;ocb  roMOHHTt, — 

MorHJia  ecTb;  i"i  flomi  noBOJii 
Po3mhjih  BKpan,  flyboBHH  xpecT  Jie^CHTb; 

I moBecHH  3 ropn  pByTb  XBHJii  rjiHHy, 

ObBajiioioTb  y Bo^y  Sepern, 

IU,o6  BHpBaTH  B HefldaJIbljiB  flOMOBHHy 
H Ha  flHi  cxoBaTb  ocTamcn  flopori  ...3I 
[Outside  Kaniv,  in  the  hills,  at  the  very  top,  / Where  the  Dnieper  can  be  heard 
murmuring  below,  / There  is  a tomb;  the  rains  gradually  / Have  washed  it  away; 
the  oaken  cross  has  fallen;  //  And  each  spring  the  waves  tear  away  clay  from  the 
hill,  / They  bring  the  river  bank  tumbling  into  the  water  / So  that  they  might  seize 
the  coffin  from  the  uncaring  ones  / And  cherish  the  precious  remains  at  the 
[river’s]  bottom.] 


28  P.  L.  Shestopal,  Mohyla  T.  H.  Shevchenka  (Kyiv:  Vydavnytstvo  Akademii  nauk  URSR,  1954), 
22-4. 

29  Ivan  Nechui-Levytsky,  “Shevchenkova  mohyla,”  in  his  Zibrannia  tvoriv,  vol.  4 (Kyiv: 
Naukova  dumka,  1966),  8. 

30  Quoted  as  cited  in  Kostenko,  Stezhky  do  Kobzaria,  10. 

31  Mykhailo  Starytsky,  “Na  rokovyny  Shevchenku,”  in  his  Tvory,  vol.  1 (Kyiv:  Dnipro,  1989), 

88. 
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As  a true  populist,  Starytsky  concluded  that  only  the  common  people  loved 
Shevchenko  sincerely.  He  reported  that  “even  at  night  [they]  trudge  to  the  hill 
where  the  martyr’s  remains  [are  buried].”32 

Ukrainian  activists  initiated  a campaign  to  raise  funds  for  renovating  the 
tomb.  In  the  summer  of  1882  the  governor-general  approved  the  project.  The 
earth-moving  works  commenced  immediately;  a warden’s  house  was  built;  and 
a cast-iron  cross  and  fence  for  the  tomb  were  ordered  from  the  Termen  plant  in 
Kyiv.  However,  the  tomb  was  not  finished  that  year,  for  the  governor-general 
refused  permission  for  the  cross  to  leave  the  plant  because  of  a quatrain  by 
Shevchenko  that  had  been  inscribed  on  it: 

Cboio  YKpaiHy  jnobiTb, 

JIiodiTb  i"i  ...  bo  BpeM’fl  JiiOTe, 

B OCTaTHK),  TJDKKyiO  MiHyTy 
3 a He'i  Tocnofla  MOJiiTb.33 

[Love  your  dear  Ukraine,  adore  her,  / Love  her  ...  in  fierce  times  of  evil,  / In  the 

last  dread  hour  of  struggle,  / Fervently  beseech  God  for  her.]34 

Only  on  7 July  1889,  after  the  inscription  had  been  deleted,  was  official  approval 
issued.  When  the  renovation  works  were  finished,  members  of  the  Kyiv  Hromada 
organized  a requiem.  To  prevent  “Little  Russian  manifestations”  during  the 
service,  the  local  authorities  again  asked  the  governor-general  to  station  a 
squadron  of  Don  Cossacks  in  Kaniv.35 

From  1883  to  1933  a resident  of  Kaniv,  Ivan  Iadlovsky,  was  warden  of 
Shevchenko’s  tomb.  He  planted  fruit  trees  around  it  and  bushes  and  maples  on 
the  slopes  of  Taras’s  (Chernecha)  Hill  to  prevent  spring  washouts  and  landslides. 
More  importantly,  he  fitted  out  a room  in  the  warden’s  house,  which  came  to  be 
called  “Taras’s  front  room”  ( Tarasova  svitlytsia).  The  room  contained  a large 
copy  of  Ilia  Repin’s  portrait  of  the  poet,  and  Shevchenko’s  Kobzar  was  always 
on  the  table.  Most  importantly,  Iadlovsky  collected  and  retold  various  stories 
about  the  poet’s  life  and  death,36  thus  maintaining  the  (spiritual)  symbolic  status 
of  the  place. 

After  the  renewal  of  the  tomb  in  1884,  pilgrimages  to  it  as  manifestations  of 
national  identification  became  very  frequent.  An  1886  description  by  Ivan  Bilyk 
(Panas  Myrny’s  brother)  captures  the  tomb’s  appearance  and  its  popularity: 
“Shevchenko’s  tomb  is  an  unusual  mound  the  size  of  the  ancient  barrows  of  the 
prehistoric  period.  A huge  kurgan — that  is  what  Shevchenko’s  tomb  is — on 


32  Ibid. 

33  Shevchenko,  “V  kazemati  (XII.  Chy  my  shche  ziidemosia  znovu?),”  in  PZT,  2 (1991):  13. 

34  “Shall  we  Ever  Meet  Again,”  in  Song  Out  of  Darkness,  88. 

35  Shestopal,  Moliyla  T.  H.  Shevchenko,  30. 

36  Kostenko,  Stezhky  do  Kobzaria,  12-13. 
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which,  already  from  a distance,  a tall  cross  reminds  all  travellers  on  the  Dnieper 
of  the  resting  place  of  the  famous  “Kobzar”  of  Ukraine.  This  tomb  has  become 
a favourite  visiting  place  not  only  for  passers-by,  but  also  for  local  residents — for 
city  dwellers,  peasants,  and  pilgrims.  Judging  by  the  number  of  paths  leading  to 
that  tomb,  one  may  really  say  that  “the  people’s  path  to  it  will  not  be  over- 
grown.”37 

After  Varfolomii  Shevchenko’s  death,  guardianship  of  the  tomb  officially 
passed  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  journal  Kievskaia  starina  (representing,  in 
fact,  the  Kyiv  Hromada,  which  could  not  be  registered  legally). 

In  the  1880s  and  1890s  the  tomb  was  regularly  visited  by  Ukrainian 
intellectuals.  Two  celebrated  writers  left  detailed  descriptions  of  the  place:  Ivan 
Nechui-Levytsky  (in  1880)  and  Mykhailo  Kotsiubynsky  (in  1890).  Both  accounts 
can  be  analysed  against  the  pattern  of  nationalist  and  populist  discourse. 

Nechui-Levytsky ’s  essay  on  Shevchenko’s  tomb  was  published  in  1891  in  the 
literary  miscellany  Luna.  The  essay,  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  its  author, 
presents  a long  and  detailed  description  of  the  road  to  the  tomb  and  the  site 
itself.  It  offers  a sort  of  artistic  substantiation  of  the  cult  of  Shevchenko’s  tomb: 
“We  stood  atop  Shevchenkofs  tomb]  and  bowed  our  heads.  The  proximity  of  a 
great  man’s  remains  has  a great,  inexpressible  impact  on  the  human  heart.  Great 
people  speak  to  the  living  through  the  earth  from  their  coffins.”38  The  essay’s 
tone  is  one  of  grief — not  of  grand,  sublime  sorrow,  but  rather  of  depression  and 
despair:  “It  is  not  quiet  reverie  or  a poetic  dream  of  the  historical  past,  of 
antiquity,  that  spreads  its  wings  over  Shevchenko’s  tomb.  No!  Something  heavy 
lies  upon  one’s  heart  and  chokes  it,  like  the  stones  that  cover  his  tomb.. . . Sorrow 
has  flooded  this  country  like  an  invisible  river  of  grief.”39 

This  metaphor  was  quite  common  among  the  populist  writers  of  the  time, 
being  preoccupied  as  they  were  with  the  life  of  the  common  people  (mainly 
peasants)  and  with  social  inequality  and  oppression.  However,  in  the  paragraph 
between  the  two  passages  quoted  above  we  find  a definition  of  Shevchenko  as 
“a  true  son  of  miserable  Ukraine.”  This  allows  us  to  assume  another  connotative 
meaning  of  “the  river  of  grief’ — that  of  the  national  oppression  of  Ukrainians  in 
the  Russian  Empire. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mykhailo  Kotsiubynsky’s  essay  of  the  same 
title  written  for  the  Galician  Ukrainian  youth  magazine  Dzvinok  (1890).  Sur- 
prisingly for  an  author  with  the  reputation  of  being  an  aesthete  and  an  impres- 
sionist, it  bears  all  the  traditional  cliches  of  the  propagandist  populist-patriotic 


37  I.  Bilyk,  “Trevoga  nad  svezhei  mogiloi  T.  G.  Shevchenka,”  Kievskaia  starina , 1886),  no.  4: 
709.  Emphasis  in  the  original.  “The  people’s  path  to  it  will  not  be  overgrown”  is  a quotation  from 
Pushkin’s  poem  “A  Monument.” 

38  Nechui-Levytsky,  “Shevchenkova  mohyla,”  8. 

39  Ibid. 
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style:  “did  Slavuta”  (grandfather  Slavuta),  “bili  khatky”  (white  little  cottages), 
“kucheriavi  sadochky”  (ornate  little  gardens),  “mezhy  vysokymy  verbamy 
dziurchyt  strumochok”  (among  the  tall  willows  purls  a brook),  “zolote  sonechko” 
(golden  little  sun),  and  so  on.40  These  cliches  were,  in  fact,  commonly  recog- 
nized signs  from  the  national  semiotic  system.  Like  Nechui-Levytsky,  Kotsiubyn- 
sky  creates  in  his  essay  an  atmosphere  of  woe:  “Sorrow  falls  on  one’s  heart  like 
a heavy  stone,  tears  stream  from  the  eyes,  when  one  recollects  who  is  buried 
here.”41  Again,  as  in  Nechui-Levytsky,  the  majestic  pictures  of  the  Dnieper  and 
its  hills  create  in  conjunction  with  this  grief  a mythological  picture  of  sublime 
nature  (read:  the  nation)  seized  with  a deep  sorrow  (read:  oppression). 

At  the  end  of  the  1880s  Shevchenko’s  tomb  was  visited  by  the  young 
Lesia  Ukrainka.  She  decorated  the  poet’s  portrait  in  the  warden’s  house  with  a 
cloth  that  she  had  embroidered  with  a Ukrainian  traditional  design42  and  words 
by  the  poet,  “Dumy  moi,  dumy  moi,  lykho  meni  z vamy”  (O  my  thoughts,  my 
thoughts,  you  bring  misfortune  upon  me)  and  “Liubite,  braty  moi,  Ukrainu 
liubite”  (Love,  my  brethren,  love  Ukraine).43  For  decades  this  cloth  and  its 
words  were  an  integral  part  of  a complex  symbolic  creation — a sign  called 
“Shevchenko’s  tomb.”  The  inscription  made  public  what  had  been  previously 
implied:  the  poet’s  tomb  acquired  the  symbolic  meaning  of  Ukrainian  national 
identity,  and  in  a certain  sense  even  of  Ukraine  itself.  It  is  worth  mentioning  here 
that  in  Shevchenko’s  own  poetic  world  the  mohyla  has  the  connotative  meaning 
of  “our  glory.”  It  is  a place  where  “Cossack  liberty”  rests.  In  fact,  it  stands  for 
the  Ukrainian  past  of  the  nationalist  myth.  In  his  poem  “Rozryta  mohyla”  (The 
Dug-Up  Grave),  the  mohyla  clearly  stands  for  Ukraine  itself.44  Thus  the  poetic 
myth  of  Ukraine  created  by  Shevchenko  was  reinterpreted  by  his  followers,  with 
the  poet  and  his  tomb  serving  as  important  elements  of  its  structure.  This  is 
probably  what  George  Grabowicz  means  when  he  writes  that  Shevchenko 
“became  as  much  a product  as  a maker  of  his  own  myth.”45 


40  Mykhailo  Kotsiubynsky,  “Shevchenkova  mohyla,”  in  his  Tvory,  vol.  4 (Kyiv:  Naukova  dumka, 
1975),  7-8. 

41  Ibid.,  8. 

42  Kostenko,  Stezhky  do  Kobzaria,  33. 

43  Kotsiubynsky,  “Shevchenkova  mohyla,”  9.  For  the  first  passage  from  Shevchenko,  see  PZT, 
1 : 57.  The  correct  text  of  the  second  passage  is  “Liubitesia,  braty  moi,/  Ukrainu  liubite”  (“I  pray  you, 
brethren,  love  each  other,/  Love  your  Ukraine”).  See  “V  kazemati  (I.  Zhadaite,  bratiia  moia),”  in  PZT, 
2:  6 ; and  “To  My  Fellow-Prisoners,”  in  The  Poetical  Works  of  Taras  Shevchenko:  The  Kobzar,  trans. 
C.  H.  Andrusyshen  and  Watson  Kirkonnell  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1964),  318. 

44  “Buvaie,  v nevoli  inodi  zhadaiu,”  PZT,  2:  209;  “Son,”  PZT,  1:  189;  “Rozryta  mohyla,”  PZT, 
1:  169-70. 

45  George  G.  Grabowicz,  The  Poet  as  Mythmaker:  A Study  of  Symbolic  Meaning  in  Taras 
Sevcenko  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute,  1982),  161. 
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The  visitors’  book  established  in  June  1897  reveals  that  Shevchenko’s  tomb 
was  visited  by  the  composer  Mykola  Lysenko  on  5 June  1897,  6 August  1898, 
and  later  practically  each  summer;  by  the  playwright  Marko  Kropyvnytsky  on  12 
June  1898;  and  by  the  writer  Olha  Kobylianska  on  16  August  1899.46  The  last 
visitor  is  especially  important,  since  she  lived  in  Bukovyna,  which  was  then  part 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Her  visit  indicates  that  the  poet’s  tomb  was 
beginning  to  be  recognized  by  Ukrainian  patriots  in  Galicia  and  Bukovyna  as  an 
all-national  symbol  and  as  the  pre-eminent  site  for  manifesting  one’s  national 
identity  and  loyalty  to  nationalist  ideals.  At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
tomb  was  visited  by  several  Ukrainian  members  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  parlia- 
ment (among  them  Oleksander  Barvinsky  and  Prof.  Stepan  Smal-Stotsky),  the 
prominent  Galician  painter  Ivan  Trush,  and  the  famous  Galician  modernist  writer 
Vasyl  Stefanyk.47 

The  principal  creators  of  the  national  sacred  place,  though,  were  the  Ukraino- 
philes  in  the  Russian  Empire.  According  to  his  son’s  memoirs,  Mykola  Lysenko, 
who  was  also  a prominent  Ukrainian  activist,  visited  the  tomb  each  year.  His 
pilgrimages  had  all  the  features  of  invented  ritual.  The  composer’s  family  was 
usually  accompanied  by  the  Starytskys,  the  Kosachs,  other  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
and  men  and  women  of  letters,  Lysenko’s  students,  and  members  of  the  choir 
founded  by  him.  This  large  group  of  patriotic  intelligentsia  would  travel  to  Kaniv 
by  rented  steamer,  singing  songs  based  on  Shevchenko’s  poems.  Then  they 
would  silently  climb  Taras’s  (Chernecha)  Hill  and  stand  in  contemplation  before 
the  tomb.48  In  1909,  more  than  a hundred  people  participated  in  such  a 
pilgrimage  organized  by  Lysenko.49 

The  visitors’  books  show  that  from  1897  through  1916  Shevchenko’s  tomb 
was  visited  by  some  150,000  people.50  These  books  are  an  extraordinary  source 
for  the  study  of  the  actual  process  of  the  crystallization  and  manifestation  of 
popular  national  consciousness.  The  Soviet  Ukrainian  scholar  Vasyl  Kostenko, 
who  studied  these  books,  noted  several  features  common  to  the  majority  of  the 
entries.  Some  of  them  are  of  importance  to  us.  First,  most  of  the  visitors  address 
Shevchenko  as  if  he  were  still  alive,  sometimes  asking  him  questions  and 
responding  in  his  name.  Second,  in  a very  large  proportion  of  the  entries 


46  Shestopal,  Mohyla  T.  H.  Shevchenka,  33. 

47  F.  Matushevsky,  “Posetiteli  mogily  T.  G.  Shevchenko,”  Kievskaia  starina , 1903,  no.  2:  292-3; 
Kostenko,  Stezhky  do  Kobzaria,  22  and  24. 

48  Ostap  Lysenko,  M.  V.  Lysenko:  Spohady  syna  (Kyiv:  Derzhavne  vydavnytstvo  obrazotvor- 
choho  mystetstva  i literatury  URSR,  1959),  52-3. 

49  Shestopal,  Mohyla  T.  H.  Shevchenka,  48. 

50  V.  K.  Kostenko,  “Do  istorii  mohyly  Shevchenka  (Knyha  vrazhen  za  1904-1916  rr.),”  in 
Zbirnyk  prats  somoi  naukovoi  shevchenkivskoi  konferentsii  (Kyiv;  Vydavnytstvo  Akademii  nauk 
URSR,  1959),  186. 
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Shevchenko  is  addressed  as  “father”  ( batko ),  frequently  as  “Father,”  and  even  as 
“our  Father.”  Third,  while  many  entries  were  most  probably  written  by  people 
with  only  elementary  educations  (Kostenko  claims  that  the  majority  of  visitors 
were  peasants  and  workers),  there  were  regular  visits  by  intellectuals  from  Kyiv 
and,  every  year,  by  Ukrainian  graduates  of  Kyiv  and  St.  Petersburg  universities 
immediately  after  their  graduation  ceremonies.51 

We  may  generalize  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  Shev- 
chenko’s tomb  had  already  become  a recognized  all-national  sacred  place  and  a 
symbol  of  “Ukrainianness.”  It  attracted  the  common  people  (most  probably, 
literate  peasants  and  petty  officials)  as  the  memorial  place  for  the  one  “father” 
of  their  nation,  and  the  young  nationalist  intelligentsia  as  a sacred  place  where 
they  could  swear  loyalty  to  the  nationalist  cause.  At  least  this  was  probably  the 
visitors’  own  common,  conventional  understanding  of  the  aim  of  their  pilgrim- 
age. We  might  say  that  a pilgrimage  to  Shevchenko’s  tomb  was  the  most 
effective  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  (or  actualizing)  the  central  role  of 
this  symbol  in  each  individual’s  perception  of  the  national  semiotic  system  and 
of  its  place  in  his  or  her  hierarchy  of  values. 

In  1903  a representative  of  the  newer  generation  of  politically  active 
Ukrainians,  Fedir  Matushevsky,  summarized  his  impressions  of  reading  the  first 
visitors’  book.  He  was  extremely  critical  of  the  commonest,  short  entry  in  the 
book:  “Buv  na  mohyli  ridnoho  batka  svoho  Tarasa  shchyryi  ukrainets”  ([Present] 
at  the  tomb  of  my  native  father  Taras  was  a true  Ukrainian)  or  its  Russian 
variant,  “Posetil  mogilu  batka  Ukrainy  poklonnik  istinnyi  ukrainets”  (The  tomb 
of  the  father  of  Ukraine  was  visited  by  a true  admirer  [of  Shevchenko]  and  a 
Ukrainian),  followed  by  the  individual’s  name.52  To  Matushevsky  these 
inscriptions  seemed  to  be  merely  trite  stock  phrases.  But  in  fact  they  were  cliches 
of  great  historical  importance,  declaring  the  individual’s  national  identity  in  a 
situation  where  the  Ukrainian  nationality  was  not  recognized  officially,  was  not 
included  as  such  in  imperial  census  questionnaires,  and  was  considered  to  be 
only  a “Little  Russian”  variant  of  the  “Russian  people.”  The  visitors’  book  thus 
became  the  place  where  people  could  declare  that  they  are  Ukrainian  (in  many 
cases,  probably  for  the  first  time). 

Not  satisfied  with  the  set  of  practices  of  celebrating  Shevchenko  established 
by  the  older  generation  of  Ukrainophiles,  Matushevsky  wanted  to  attach  “a  deep 
educational  character”  to  the  pilgrimage  to  the  poet’s  tomb.  He  proposed  that  a 
monument  to  Shevchenko  be  erected  and  a museum  and  bookstore  be  established 
there.53 


51  Ibid.,  186-9. 

52  Matushevsky,  “Posetiteli,”  279.  In  the  second  phrase  all  words  but  “father”  (batko)  are  in 
Russian. 

53  Ibid.,  270,  293^1. 
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Created  and  “signified”  as  a national  symbol  by  Ukrainophiles  of  the  1860s 
through  1880s,  Shevchenko’s  tomb  became  the  place  where  a new  Ukrainian 
political  nationalism  in  the  Russian  Empire  was  born.  In  the  summer  of  1891 
four  students — Ivan  Lypa,  Mykola  Baizdrenko,  Mykhailo  Bazkevych,  and  Vitalii 
Borovyk — visited  Taras’s  Hill.  As  Lypa  recollected  many  years  later,  it  was 
“here  that  we  decided  to  found  a secret  Ukrainian  political  society,  and  in  honour 
of  the  poet  and  the  place  where  this  idea  emerged  we  called  it  the  Brotherhood 
of  Tarasites  [Braterstvo  tarasivtsiv].”54 

The  Brotherhood  of  Tarasites  became  the  first  Ukrainian  organization  in  the 
Russian  Empire  that  openly  advocated  Ukraine’s  political  independence.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  embryo  of  several  of  the  first  Ukrainian  political  parties  in  Russian- 
ruled  Ukraine,  which  emerged  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.55  With 
the  brotherhood’s  founding,  Shevchenko’s  tomb  began  to  be  apprehended  as  (and 
thus  became ) a symbol  of  political  nationalism. 

This  political  symbolization  is  precisely  why  the  tsarist  administration  directly 
and  indirectly  opposed  erecting  a monument  to  Shevchenko  in  Kyiv,56  and  why 
his  tomb  was  surrounded  by  the  police  to  prevent  “Ukrainian  manifestations” 
there  in  1911  and  1914,  on  the  fiftieth  and  hundredth  anniversaries  of  Shev- 
chenko’s death  and  birth  respectively.  (A  photograph  of  armed  police  officers 
sitting  near  the  tomb  in  1914  has  been  reproduced  in  many  publications.57) 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Shevchenko’s  tomb  is  well  known.  After  the  1917 
revolution  its  cross  was  removed,  and  a temporary  monument  was  erected  in 
1923.  In  1939  majestic  monuments  to  Shevchenko  were  unveiled  in  Kyiv  and  at 
the  tomb.  From  the  1960s  to  the  1980s  the  former  was  a favourite  meeting  place 
for  Ukrainian  dissidents.  The  latter  (and  the  adjacent  Shevchenko  Museum- 
Preserve)  served  merely  as  a tourist  attraction  and  declined  in  significance  as  a 
national  sacred  place.  At  a time  when  attempts  to  propagate  nationalist  ideas 
were  severely  repressed,  Shevchenko’s  tomb  lost  much  of  its  “Ukrainian” 
symbolic  meaning.  In  the  semiotic  system  of  “Soviet  socialist  society”  the  role 
of  this  symbol  was  rather  different,  auxiliary,  and  less  important. 

It  is  not  by  accident,  therefore,  that  Ukrainian  radical  nationalists  have 
recently  demanded  that  the  “original  appearance”  of  that  “almost  sacred  object” 
be  restored.58  (Obviously  they  mean  the  “original”  appearance  it  had  in  1917, 


54  Ivan  Lypa,  “Bratstvo  tarasivtsiv:  Spomyny,”  Liter aturno-naukovyi  visnyk,  1925,  no.  7-8:  263. 

55  See  Iu.  P.  Lavrov,  “Zarodzhennia  ukrainskoho  natsionalnoho  rukhu  v studentskomu 
seredovyshchi,”  in  Narysy  z istorii  ukrainskoho  natsionalnoho  rukhu  (Kyiv:  Instytut  istorii  Ukrainy 
NANU,  1994),  90-1 11. 

56  See  T.  H.  Shevchenko  v dokumentakh  i materialakh,  3 1 6—40. 

57  For  example,  in  Shestopal,  Mohyla  T.  H.  Shevchenka,  51. 

58  See,  for  example,  Viktor  Vechersky,  “Komu  postavleno  pam’iatnyk  na  Chemechii  hori  v 
Kanevi?”  Pam’iatky  Ukrainy,  1993,  no.  1-6:  122-3. 
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not  in  1861  or  1863).  In  other  words,  today  the  “original  narrative”  (created  by 
the  Ukrainophiles  of  the  1860s  through  1890s)  of  Shevchenko’s  tomb  as  a 
special  cultural  place  functioning  to  synthesize  a people’s  identity — that  is,  as  a 
major  symbol  in  the  semiotic  system  of  Ukrainianness — needs  reactualization,  for 
its  loss  threatens  the  very  structure  of  the  national  semiotic  network. 
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Gogolian  Myth  and  the 
Colonial  Ethos 

Anna  Berehulak 


The  “colonial”  archaic  of  Gogol  is  an  image  that  has  been  perpetuated  and  popu- 
larized and  has  served  to  reinforce  the  colonial  image  of  the  Ukrainian  ethos.  If 
myth  is  defined  as  a narrative  that  purports  to  portray  the  origins  of  a culture, 
society,  or  institution,1  Gogol’s  stories,  read  as  narratives  of  origin,  create  a 
colonial  myth  of  Ukraine.  This  is  achieved  in  the  following  ways.  The  village 
and  its  inhabitants  as  portrayed  in  the  stories  “Starosvetskie  pomeshchiki”  (Old 
World  Landowners,  from  the  Mirgorod  [Myrhorod]  cycle)  and  “Sorochinskaia 
iarmarka”  (The  Fair  at  Sorochyntsi,  from  Vechera  na  khutore  bliz  Dikanki 
[Evenings  on  a Farm  near  Dykanka],  hereafter  Dikanka)  are  part  of  the  Ukrainian 
ethos  created  by  Gogol,  and  they  colour  the  subsequent  reception  of  the  values 
of  the  Ukrainian  ethos  in  general.  The  images  of  the  Ukrainian  ethos  in  Dikanka 
and  Mirgorod  can  be  seen  as  archaic  in  the  negative  sense  of  the  word — 
“primitive”  and  “backward.”  The  portrayal  of  the  Old  World  landowners  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  complacency  and  bliss  and  indulging  in  Rabelaisian  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  depiction  of  the  decay  of  their  world  after  their  deaths, 
emphasizes  a wholly  physical  state  of  existence  in  a static  world  of  gross 
consumption  and  growth  via  the  belly.  Similarly,  the  cacophonic  world  of 
Sorochyntsi  suggests  a chaotic,  carnivalesque  existence,  full  of  grotesque  trans- 
formations and  associations,  in  an  amoral  universe.  It  is,  paradoxically,  the 
reception  of  Gogol  as  a realist  that  causes  these  myths  to  be  posited  as  “realistic” 
depictions  of  the  Ukrainian  ethos  and  spirit.2  Given  the  former  political  context 
of  Ukraine  within  the  Russian  Empire,  these  images  are  easily  translated  into 
stereotypes  of  Ukraine’s  provinciality,  backwardness,  and  negatively  archaic 
status.  This  archaic  ethos  becomes  a comic  and  exotic  “other”  excluded  from  an 


1 For  a general  definition  of  myth,  see  Mircea  Eliade,  “The  Structure  and  Function  of  Myths,” 
in  Myths,  Rites,  Symbols:  A Mircea  Eliade  Reader,  vol.  1,  ed.  Wendell  C.  Beane  and  William  G. 
Doty  (New  York:  Harper,  1975),  6. 

2 For  example,  by  Tatiana  Morozova  in  her  “Gogol  as  Interpreted  in  the  West,”  Soviet 
Literature,  1984,  no.  4:  185-90. 
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identity  of  prestige  and  reinforcing  the  cultural  and  political  authority  of  the 
“centre.” 

Soviet  critics  were  to  assimilate  the  use  of  myth  and  “non-real istic”  literary 
forms  into  their  definition  of  “realism”  and,  thus,  to  reinforce  their  own  ideolog- 
ical bias  towards  the  “truth”  value  of  Gogol’s  works.  Tatiana  Morozova,  for 
example,  interpreted  Gogol’s  “realism”  as  able  to  accommodate  elements  of 
fantasy.  She  attacked  the  “Western”  notion  that  realism  involves  a 

description  of  everyday  events,  a description  which  slavishly  copies  the  reality 
of  everyday  life.  Such  mundane  “realism”  completely  rules  out  fantasy,  the 
symbol,  and  the  grotesque,  i.e.,  anything  which  is  outside  the  formula  “life  as 
it  is  presented  in  the  forms  of  life  itself.”  Soviet  literary  critics  have  quite  a 
different  concept  of  the  essence  of  realism;  they  see  in  it  a constantly 
developing  method  of  the  cognition  of  the  world  by  means  of  art,  whose 
expressive  devices  include  such  diverse  aesthetic  forms  as  hyperbole,  the 
paradox,  the  grotesque,  etc.  Soviet  researchers  believe  that  it  is  not  only  the 
concept  of  “realism”  that  helps  us  to  get  a deeper  understanding  of  Gogol,  but 
also  Gogol’s  originality  that  helps  us  to  broaden  and  elaborate  the  concept  of 
realism.3 

While  Morozova  argued  that  the  aesthetic  of  realism  is  not  limited  to  “life  shown 
through  life,”  she  implicitly  emphasizes  the  truth  value  of  the  “realism”  created 
by  the  artistic  devices  she  listed.  Thus,  Gogol’s  myth  of  Ukrainian  identity  as 
provincial,  when  read  and  received  as  “truth”  guaranteed  by  “realism,”  was  co- 
opted for  a colonizing  agenda. 

Hitherto,  Western  receptions  of  Gogol  have  been  uncritical  of  the  constructed 
nature  of  this  myth.  For  example,  Leonard  Kent  dismisses  the  idea  of  Gogol  as 
a realist,  and  evaluates  the  two  volumes  of  Dikanka  thus:  “ Evenings  consist  of 
imaginative,  escapist,  fantastic,  romantic  stories  which  combine  eloquent 
passages  of  descriptive  narrative,  realistic  elements,  coarseness,  earthy  humour, 
and  gruesomeness.”4  He  sees  the  stories  as  “permeate[d]”  by  “Ukrainian  folklore 
and  its  tradition.”5  Kent  also  points  out  that  the  history  of  Gogol’s  reception  by 
Russian  critics  has  been  a progression  of  “extreme  points  of  view”:  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  Vissarion  Belinsky  saw  Gogol  as  “a  realist,  a naturalist,”  and 
“an  apostle  of  progress”;  the  Symbolist  Dmitrii  Merezhkovsky  viewed  Gogol  as 
a “creat[or  of]  fantasies,”  who  “projected  ...  his  own  ...  neuroses”  into  his 
works;  and,  in  the  view  of  the  Soviets,  Gogol  became  “an  apostle  of 
Enlightenment,”  returning  to  the  same  position  as  the  “liberal”  Belinsky.6  Like 


3 Ibid.,  186. 

4 Leonard  J.  Kent,  introduction  to  The  Collected  Tides  and  Plays  of  Nikolai  Gogol,  ed.  and 
trans.  Leonard  J.  Kent  (New  York:  Octagon,  1978),  xvii-xviii. 

5 Ibid.,  xvii. 

6 Ibid.,  xii-xiv. 
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Kent,  the  critic  Edmund  Little  rejects  the  view  that  Dead  Souls  is  the  “corner- 
stone of  Russian  Realism,”  and  describes  Gogol  as  a “fantast.”7 

Nina  Perlina’s  comments,  insightful  as  they  are  in  her  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  the  carnivalesque  myth  and  Gogol’s  works,  reveal  the 
colonizing  effect  of  Gogol’s  myth  upon  the  perception  of  the  Ukrainian  literary 
tradition.8  Perlina  argues  that  Dikanka  and  Mirgorod  are  “mock-mythology”: 
“By  no  means  do  the  Dikanka  stories  represent  heroic  myths;  their  poetics  is 
instead  an  example  of  mock  heroics  in  Russian  literature,  and  the  tokens  of  mock 
mythology  are  everywhere.  In  Dikanka , a bicker  between  husband  and  wife 
substitutes  for  a military  battle,  and  a Cossack’s  wife  is  shown  as  a stronger 
fighter  than  her  husband  (“Christmas  Eve”)....  The  narrative  fabric  of  Dikanka 
is  made  not  of  History  and  heroic  legends,  but  of  lugubrious  cock-and-bull 
stories.”9  Perlina  does  not  consider  the  evaluative  dimension  of  these  images  for 
the  Ukrainian  ethos.  Her  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  “mock  mythology” 
and  parodic  nature  of  Gogol’s  works  and  their  potential  to  create  a myth  of  the 
Ukrainian  ethos  is  evident  especially  in  her  comparison  of  Kotliarevsky  and 
Gogol:  “In  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  writers  exhibited  a strong  aesthetic  interest  in  the  carnival  and  parodic 
re-interpretations  of  the  classics....  One  has  only  to  consider  the  poetic  lines  of 
Kotljarevskyj  chosen  for  the  epigraphs  to  the  Dikan'ka  tales  to  realize  how  much 
Gogol'  owed  to  the  tradition  of  travesty  and  carnival  parody.”10 

The  comparison  of  Kotliarevsky ’s  parody  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid — Eneida 
(1798) — and  the  Dikanka  tales  is  significant,  because  there  are  great  differences 
between  Kotliarevsky’s  and  Gogol’s  treatment  of  the  Ukrainian  ethos  through 
travesty  and  carnival  parody.  As  Marko  Pavlyshyn  has  shown,  the  argumentation 
of  Eneida , the  first  literary  text  published  in  modern  vernacular  Ukrainian,  works 
to  affirm  the  positive  values  of  the  Cossack  ethos.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  lost  Cossack  past  and  the  era  of  Ukrainian  political  autonomy  are 
familiar  again  and  identifiable  to  the  Ukrainian  readership  by  being  encapsulated 
in  the  form  of  a travesty  of  a classical  text.  Pavlyshyn  writes  that 

Eneida  addresses  itself  to  a reader  who,  in  the  transition  from  landowner  to  public 
servant,  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  part  of  an  empire-wide  service  elite;  insofar 


7 Edmund  Little,  “Nikolay  Gogol  (1809-1852):  The  Town  of  NN,”  in  his  ” Fantasts : Studies 
in  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien,  Lewis  Carroll,  Mervyn  Peake,  Nikolay  Gogol  and  Kenneth  Grahame  (Amersham: 
Avebury  Publishing,  1984),  74-92. 

8 Nina  Perlina,  “Travels  in  the  Land  of  Cockaigne,  Sluggards’  Land,  and  Dikan'ka: 
Mythological  Roots  of  Gogol’s  Carnival  Poetics,”  in  The  Supernatural  in  Slavic  and  Baltic 
Literature:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Victor  Terras,  ed.  Amy  Mandelker  and  Roberta  Reeder  (Columbus, 
Ohio:  Slavica,  1988),  57-71. 

9 Ibid.,  61-2. 

10  Ibid.,  60. 
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as  he  is  sensitive  to  his  cossack  heritage,  he  conceives  of  it  as  the  source  of  his 
social  privilege.  Eneida's  persuasive  strategy  is  to  reform  the  reader’s  residual  and 
historically  irrelevant  sense  of  identity  with  a defunct  military  caste  into  a sense 
of  identity  with  a living  nation.  This  nation  is  given  a present  through  an  idealized 
image  of  the  ethnographic  substance  of  peasant  and  cossack  life;  it  receives  a past 
through  a rearrangement  of  various  strands  of  Ukrainian  history." 

This  ethos  is  exploited  by  Gogol,  who  uses  fragments  of  Eneida  for  some  of  the 
epigraphs  in  “Sorochinskaia  iarmarka.”  But  his  use  of  this  travesty  is  a 
colonizing  act,  for,  while  drawing  upon  Eneida's,  text  for  “local  colour”  and  its 
carnivalesque  dimension,  Gogol’s  own  myth  places  negative  value  upon 
Ukraine’s  autonomy,  and  the  effect  of  his  use  of  the  familiar  genre  of  parody  is 
to  “lower”  the  image  of  the  village,  not  raise  it.  As  Pavlyshyn  argues,  Kot- 
liarevsky’s  innovation  lies  in  his  introduction  of  a non-literary  language  into  a 
literary  work;  the  latter  signals  its  relationship  to  world  literature  by  virtue  of  the 
classical  text  it  parodies  and  through  the  only  genre  in  which  the  vernacular  was 
traditionally  used,  that  of  burlesque.12  Eneida  can  thus  be  seen  as  a text  that 
asserts  non-colonial  positions  in  Ukrainian  culture.  Gogol’s  treatment  of  the  text, 
however,  reinforces  the  wane  and  decrepitude  of  the  Ukrainian  ethos  from  the 
golden  age  of  Cossackdom,  and  its  parodic  presentation  as  myth  posits  an 
alternative,  colonial  narrative  of  origin. 

In  addition  to  the  “baroqueness”  of  Gogol’s  elaborate,  grandiose  stylistics,13 
critics  have  noted  Gogol’s  use  of  the  Ukrainian  baroque  vertep  (puppet  theatre) 
and  intermedes  (comic  interludes),  identifying  his  baroque  with  these  “low” 
cultural  forms.  This  bears  little  relationship  to  the  baroque  ethos  described,  for 
example,  by  the  contemporary  Ukrainian  novelist  Valerii  Shevchuk.  The  two- 
dimensional  characterizations  in  Mirgorod  and  Dikanka  reduce  characters  to 
“puppets”  and  stereotypes,  associating  the  baroque  ethos  with  the  decline  and 
degeneration  portrayed  in  the  narratives.  Thus,  it  becomes  an  ethos  not  to  be 
identified  with  as  prestigious,  on  the  scale  of  the  imperial  cultural  hierarchy.  In 
the  Ukrainian  baroque  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  “high”  and 
“low”  forms  were  often  organically  unified.  For  example,  secular,  comic 
intermedes  were  inserted  into  the  high  religious,  symbolic  drama  performed  at 
the  Kyiv  Mohyla  Academy.  The  perpetuation  of  low  baroque  forms  without  an 
accompanying  “high”  cultural  orientation  thus  only  reinforces  the  absence  of 
those  cultural  forms  and  the  loss  of  the  “organic”  baroque  heritage. 


1 1 Marko  Pavlyshyn,  “The  Rhetoric  and  Politics  of  Kotliarevsky’s  Eneida ,”  Journal  of  Ukrainian 
Studies  10  (1985),  no.  1:  22-3. 

12  Ibid.,  23-4. 

13  See  Gavriel  Shapiro,  “Nikolai  Gogol'  and  the  Baroque  Heritage,”  Slavic  Review  45  (1986), 
no.  1 : 95-104. 
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The  reception  of  Gogol  in  various  histories  of  Ukrainian  literature  has  hitherto 
been  uncritical.  In  the  Soviet  context  in  particular,  much  effort  was  invested  in 
constructing  a genealogy  linking  Gogol  to  Ukrainian  writers.  Oleksandr  Biletsky 
notes  that  the  first  academic  works  that  aimed  to  establish  the  links  between 
Gogol  and  Ukrainian  literature  were  published  during  the  early  1950s,  alongside 
general  works  on  the  relations  between  Russian  and  Ukrainian  literature,14  on 
the  eve  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Pereiaslav  Treaty  and  union 
between  Russia  and  Ukraine.  The  motive  behind  these  developments  may  be 
construed  as  an  intention,  based  on  a colonizing  agenda,  to  emphasize  the  ties 
between  Ukrainian  and  Russian  literature.  The  canonization  of  Gogol  was 
continued  by  the  multiauthored  history  of  Ukrainian  literature  prepared  at  the 
Institute  of  Literature  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
1960s.15  The  uncritical  assimilation  of  Gogol  and  his  stereotypes  of  Ukraine  has 
also  been  noted  by  Marko  Pavlyshyn  in  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  whimsical  novels 
of  the  1970s  and  1980s;  he  singles  out  Valerii  Shevchuk’s  “novel-ballad”  Dim 
na  hori  (The  House  on  the  Hill,  1983)  as  being  anti-Gogolian.16 

Gogol’s  “colonial”  myth-making  can  be  contrasted  to  the  anticolonial, 
liberating  myths  of  the  Ukrainian  national  ethos,  such  as  those  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  and  the  early  Pavlo  Tychyna.  The  myth-making  roles  of  Gogol  and 
Shevchenko  have  been  noted  by  Ukrainian  critics  in  the  West.  George  Grabowicz 
sees  differences  between  them.  While  Gogol  “effect[s]  through  [his]  mythic 
treatment  of  the  Ukrainian  theme  a personal,  psychological  rite  of  passage,  that 
is,  exorcise[s],  by  expressing  [his]  sense  of  the  Ukraine  in  myth,  a deep  conflict 
in  [his]  psyche,”  in  comparison  to  Shevchenko  he  is  limited.17  Shevchenko  as 
a myth-maker,  Grabowicz  argues,  retold  the  “deep,  sacred  truth”  of  the  national 
ethos  by  evoking  the  symbols  of  Ukrainian  history  as  an  argument  against  its 
repression  and  in  order  to  raise  the  awareness  of  the  community  so  that  it  could 
transcend  the  circumstances  of  its  present.  In  this  sense,  Shevchenko’s  myth  is 
anticolonial  and  a myth  of  liberation.  Furthermore,  it  is  constructed  upon  real, 
historical  events,  and  it  places  them  in  a universal  context  of  anticolonial 


14  Oleksandr  Biletsky,  “Literaturoznavstvo  i krytyka  za  40  rokiv  Radianskoi  Ukrainy,”  in  his 
Zibrannia  prats  u p’iaty  tomakh,  vol.  3 (Kyiv:  Naukova  dumka,  1965),  68-9. 

15  See,  for  example,  Istoriia  ukrainskoi  literatury,  ed.  Ie.  P.  Kyryliuk  et  al,  vol.  4,  part  1 (Kyiv: 
Naukova  dumka,  1969),  where  Gogol  is  treated  as  part  of  the  literary  canon  and  his  literary  influence 
on  the  nineteenth-century  realists  Ivan  Nechui-Levytsky  and  Ivan  Franko  is  emphasized  (pp.  148  and 
240).  Gogol’s  influence,  the  Istoriia  stresses,  extends  to  twentieth-century  writers.  See  vol.  7 (1971): 
1 1 1,  139  and  146;  and  vol.  8 (1971):  179  and  182. 

16  Marko  Pavlyshyn,  “National  Idioms  in  Soviet  Literature?  The  Case  of  the  Ukrainian 
Whimsical  Novel,”  in  Literature  and  National  Cultures,  ed.  Brian  Edwards  ([Geelong]:  Deakin 
University  Centre  for  Studies  in  Literary  Education,  1988),  109-16,  here  112-14. 

17  George  G.  Grabowicz,  The  Poet  as  Mythmaker:  A Study  of  Symbolic  Meaning  in  Taras 
Sevcenko  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute,  1982),  46. 
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liberation  struggle.  In  contrast,  Gogol’s  myth  contains  a deep  cultural  pessimism, 
despite  its  outwardly  comic  and  “affectionate”  tone.  Gogol’s  attitude  towards 
Ukrainian  history  as  “accursed”18  is  deterministic,  showing  the  decline  of  the 
Cossacks  and  the  inevitable  “transition  of  the  old  Ukraine  into  a new  imperial 
Russian  framework.”19  His  attitude  is  thus  different  from  that  of  Shevchenko, 
who  wishes  to  “enlighten”  his  nation  so  that  it  has  a critical  awareness  of  its 
history  and  colonial  circumstance. 

Gogol’s  attribution  of  a deep-seated  “curse”  to  the  Ukrainian  ethos  has  been 
analysed  by  Iurii  Lavrinenko.  Lavrinenko’s  discussion  of  zlopomsta  (evil 
revenge)  as  a central  Gogolian  myth  is  based  on  the  short  story  “Strashnaia 
mest”  (A  Terrible  Vengeance)  in  Dikanka.  This  tale  of  an  evil  sorcerer  who  is 
the  greatest  criminal  in  his  family  line  carries  an  epilogue  that  describes  the  myth 
of  evil  revenge.  A murdered  Cossack,  Ivan,  requests  that  his  murderer,  his 
brother  Petro,  be  punished  by  God.  Petro  must  wait  until  the  greatest  criminal  in 
his  line  of  descent  is  killed.  The  criminal  is  then  to  be  thrown  into  the  abyss 
where  Petro  lies,  and  is  to  be  devoured  by  all  of  Petro’s  descendants,  who  will 
have  risen  from  their  graves.  Petro  will  not  be  able  to  gnaw  the  corpse,  however, 
but  only  his  own  bones  in  frustration,  which  will  continue  to  grow  within  the 
earth,  so  that  his  pain  may  be  all  the  greater.  Even  God  is  shocked  by  such  a 
revenge,  which  is  worse  than  the  crime  itself,  and  commands  that  Ivan  not  be 
admitted  into  heaven:  Ivan  must  sit  on  his  horse  above  the  abyss  and  watch  the 
terrible  revenge  take  place. 

Such  a myth  of  damnation  condemns  the  engenderers  of  this  vengeance, 
implying  that  the  ethos  that  produced  such  an  “evil  revenge”  is  itself  fated  for 
decline.  Lavrinenko  diagnoses  the  Bolshevik  revolution  as  an  expression  of  the 
complex  of  zlopomsta : where  the  Bolsheviks,  in  their  desire  for  class  vengeance, 
tried  to  destroy  the  past  and  its  adherents,  they  wreaked  a revenge  that  was 
worse  than  the  crime  itself.20  In  Lavrinenko’s  view,  this  complex  of  “criminal 
revenge”  is  the  opposite  of  the  “clarinetism”  of  Pavlo  Tychyna,  whose  poetry  of 
the  1910s  and  1920s  provides  an  antidote  to  Gogol’s  myth  and  zlopomsta. 
Lavrinenko  believes  that,  for  Tychyna,  the  events  of  1917  marked  a rebirth  of 
culture  and  national  freedom,  which  he  expressed  in  his  poetry  collection 
Soniashni  kliarnety  (Sunny  Clarinets,  1918).  For  Lavrinenko,  Tychyna’s 
aesthetics  unify  sound,  light  and  colour  in  poetry  and  express  a vision  of  the 
world  based  on  spiritual  autonomy  and  harmony.  Most  significantly,  such  an 
artistic  strategy  allows  the  transcendence  of  internal  slavery  and  the  psychic 


1 8 George  G.  Grabowicz,  “Three  Perspectives  on  the  Cossack  Past:  Gogol',  Sevcenko,  Kulis,” 
Harvard  Ukrainian  Studies  5 (1981),  no.  2:  174. 

19  Ibid.,  189. 

20  lurii  Lavrinenko,  “Literatura  vitaizmu,”  in  Rozstriliane  vidrodzhennia:  Antolohiia  1917-1933. 
Poeziid—proza— drama — esei,  ed.  Iurii  Lavrinenko  (Paris:  Instytut  Literacki,  1959),  932. 
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complex  of  “zlopomsta,”  and  thus  promotes  liberation  from  social  and  national 
repression.  Although  Lavrinenko  does  not  identify  the  connection  between  the 
Gogolian  myth  and  the  complex  of  malorosiistvo  (Little  Russianism),  we  may 
infer  that  malorosiistvo , as  the  denial  of  the  prestige  and  autonomy  of  Ukrainian 
identity,  can  be  associated  with  the  provincializing  and  trivializing  mythology  of 
Gogol’s  Dikanka  stories.  Such  complexes,  according  to  Lavrinenko,  are  dispelled 
through  clarinetism.  Although  Danylo  Husar  Struk  points  out  that  Lavrinenko’s 
concept  of  clarinetism  as  a neo-baroque  is  neither  clearly  developed  nor  de- 
fined,21 we  can  agree  with  Lavrinenko  that  it  is  an  aesthetic  that  secures 
spiritual  release  from  the  “psychic  serfdom”  of  malorosiistvo  and  therefore  can 
be  seen  as  constructive  of  a myth  of  national  healing.  In  the  Ukrainian  literary 
context  both  Shevchenko’s  and  Tychyna’s  myths  are  thus  alternatives  to  Gogol’s. 

The  concept  of  zlopomsta  can  be  seen  to  be  implicitly  dealt  with  in  the 
second  part  of  Valerii  Shevchuk’s  novel  Try  lystky  za  viknom  (Three  Leaves 
outside  the  Window),  titled  “Petro  utekly”  (The  Fugitive  Petro).  It  is  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  deals  with  Petro  Turchynovsky,  the  narrator 
of  the  story.  The  principles  of  avoiding  the  perpetuation  of  evil  and  refusing  to 
take  revenge  (which  are  articulated  in  an  earlier  narrative)  are  developed  here  in 
a tragic  way  that  signifies  the  loss  of  baroque  high  spirituality  in  the  age  of  the 
Enlightenment  and  spiritual  decay,  which  are  paralleled  by  the  encroachments  of 
Russian  imperialism  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  story  of  the  fugitive  Petro  demonstrates  that  taking  revenge  in  the  hope 
of  salvation  results  only  in  denigration  of  the  self.  It  can  be  seen  as  a complex 
commentary  on  the  nature  of  colonialism,  since  the  spiritual  decay  accompanying 
the  onset  of  colonization  is  shown  as  a consequence  not  of  frustration  with  the 
“other,”  but  of  demoralization  of  the  self;  the  causes  of  downfall  are  within.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  Shevchuk  espouses  a deterministic  philosophy. 
Instead,  he  transcends  and  deconstructs  the  binary  opposition  between  the 
colonial  and  the  anticolonial.  “Petro  utekly”  tells  the  story  of  a murder 
investigation  in  which  Turchynovsky  takes  part  as  the  scribe  of  the  government 
investigator.  The  identity  of  the  victim  is  unknown,  and  there  are  no  witnesses 
to  the  crime.  The  mysterious  circumstances  are  compounded  by  the  curiously 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  village  of  Rudivka  where  the  body  was  found  and 
the  investigation  is  taking  place.  The  landscape  is  both  threatening  and  hypnotic, 
attracting  the  viewer  while  disturbing  him  and  suggesting  the  possibility  of  death. 
It  is  the  contiguity  between  the  landscape  and  the  murder  victim  (the  colour  of 


21  Danylo  Husar  Struk,  “Clarinetism-Neo-Baroque:  Pavlo  Tychyna’s  Soniashni  Kliarnety' 
ms.,  5. 
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both  is  a mottled  blue,  black,  and  red)22  that  suggests  a spiritual  decay  analog- 
ous to  the  decrepitude  of  the  Gogolian  world. 

The  theme  of  spiritual  decay  is  encountered  frequently  in  the  narrative. 
Turchynovsky  is  a secular  man  who  yearns  for  harmony  in  life,  but  only 
experiences  alienation  and  begins  to  question  the  extent  to  which  the  individual 
is  valued  and  unique  in  society.  The  fact  that  the  murder  victim  was  completely 
unknown  and  could  vanish  without  trace  from  his  place  of  origin  profoundly 
disturbs  him.  Such  alienation  in  the  narrative  signals  the  loss  of  community  that 
Turchynovsky ’s  society  is  experiencing.  The  corruption  of  society  is  also 
reflected  in  the  stories  he  hears  about  other  young  men  named  Petro  who  have 
disappeared  from  their  villages  under  mysterious  circumstances. 

The  narratives  in  “Petro  utekly”  are  based  on  actual  eighteenth-century  trial 
documents.23  These  archaic  texts  impart  an  authenticity  to  the  stories.  The 
scenarios  that  Turchynovsky  constructs  as  the  possible  causes  for  the  murdered 
Petro’s  absence  from  his  place  of  origin  and  subsequent  murder  develop  the  idea 
of  a society  in  decay  and  the  scapegoating  of  an  innocent  person.  As  these 
narratives  show,  the  victims  are  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  they  are  charged  with, 
but  they  nevertheless  carry  within  them  a vague  feeling  of  guilt.  For  Turchynov- 
sky, all  these  Petros  meld  into  one,  with  whom  he  himself  identifies  (p.  228)  and 
who  reflects  his  own  existential  fears.  The  elements  of  collective  guilt  in  the 
story  unify  these  scenarios  with  the  actual  situation  that  had  transpired,  and  they 
confirm  Turchynovsky ’s  fears  about  becoming  the  fifth  “Petro  utekly.” 

The  link  between  the  concept  of  zlopomsta  and  the  narrative  of  “Petro  utekly” 
can  be  found  in  the  complicity  in  the  crime  among  the  villagers  themselves, 
which  may  also  be  interpreted  in  a colonial  context  as  the  misguided  “collabor- 
ation” of  the  people  in  a cause  that  results  in  their  enslavement  rather  than 
liberation.  This  theme  is  developed  through  a story  Turchynovsky  is  given  to 
read  by  Stefan  Savych,  the  deacon  of  Rudivka,  who  is  also  the  story’s  author. 
The  story,  titled  “Znaida”  (The  Foundling)  is,  in  fact,  Shevchuk’s  rendition  of 
the  Oedipus  myth.  It  also  holds  the  key  to  the  murder  mystery,  which  Turchy- 
novsky initially  was  not  able  to  discover.  The  character  of  the  foundling  is 
interpreted  by  both  Turchynovsky  and  Savych  as  analogous  to  Judas  Iscariot. 

“Innocent  guilt”  that  nevertheless  causes  destruction  is  also  a central  theme 
of  the  frame  narrative,  the  account  of  the  murder  investigation  of  the  unknown 
Petro.  The  presence  of  a “collective  guilt”  in  the  village,  as  reflected  in  the 
landscape,  creates  a tension  between  the  victim’s  innocence  and  his  murder:  his 
innocence  is  symbolized  by  the  whiteness  of  his  clothing,  which  contrasts  with 


22  Valerii  Shevchuk,  Try  lystkyza  viknom:  Roman-tryptykh  (Kyiv:  Radianskyi  pysmennyk,  1986), 
141.  All  further  page  references  to  this  novel  appear  in  parentheses  in  the  text  of  this  article. 

23  See  Mykola  Zhulynsky’s  commentary  on  “Petro  uteklyi”  in  his  introductory  article,  “U 
vichnomu  zmahanni  za  istynu,”  in  Try  lystky  za  viknom,  3-14,  here  9. 
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the  reddish,  dust-covered  appearance  of  the  local  inhabitants  and  reinforces  the 
fact  that  the  victim  was  a stranger  (p.  152).  The  villagers’  silence  and  the 
victim’s  contrasting  “whiteness”  affects  the  sensibilities  of  the  observer 
Turchynovsky,  who  is  also  aware  of  a vague  sense  of  guilt  that  pervades  the 
surroundings.  Gradually  he  comes  to  suspect  the  villagers  of  complicity  in  the 
murder.  The  actual  circumstances  are  revealed  only  at  the  end  of  the  story:  it 
transpires  that  the  villagers  were  led  to  believe  in  the  presence  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  Antichrist  and,  in  the  hope  of  collective  salvation,  killed  the  unknown 
Petro,  believing  him  to  be  the  Antichrist.  This  myth  is  revealed  by  the  deacon, 
who  is  also  the  instigator  of  the  myth  itself;  his  story  “Znaida”  is  revealed  as  the 
blueprint  for  the  “guilt”  of  the  fugitive  Petro.  The  notion  of  collective  guilt  is 
explored  in  the  narrative,  raising  the  question  of  an  inherent  curse  that  has 
crucial  implications  for  the  question  of  colonialism  and  zlopomsta.  Savych’s 
elaboration  of  his  beliefs  shows  how  a mistaken  faith  in  achieving  salvation 
through  the  ritual  killing  of  the  hostile  “other”  is  fundamentally  flawed.  A myth 
of  cyclical  recurrence  and  of  a Manichaean  struggle  in  the  world  is  the  basis  of 
Savych’s  belief,  which  leads  to  the  death  of  the  fugitive  Petro.  His  killing,  which 
was  intended  as  an  act  that  would  thwart  the  scenario  described  in  the  “Znaida” 
story,  instead  compounds  the  guilt  of  the  villagers  themselves,  who  discover  their 
error  when  the  pseudo-Messiah  is  caught  and  hanged  without  any  miracle — 
which  might  have  proved  him  to  be  the  Messiah — occurring. 

In  this  case,  the  idea  of  revenge  as  a path  to  salvation  is  portrayed  as  futile, 
since  it  results  in  the  death  of  an  innocent — a message  that  emphasizes  the 
futility  of  binary  oppositions  and  revenge.  The  latter  could  also  symbolize  the 
desire  for  liberation  through  revenge  and  destruction  of  the  colonizer.  A similar 
problem  can  be  identified  in  the  complex  of  zlopomsta : the  mystery  of  the 
murder  and  the  villagers’  complicity,  which  suggests  an  inherent  evil  in  the  land, 
is  resolved  and  reveals  how  the  attempt  to  achieve  salvation  through  revenge  (as 
in  Lavrinenko’s  interpretation  of  zlopomsta  as  revolution)  ultimately  ends  in 
another  crime  being  committed  (as  in  the  revenge  of  Gogol’s  Ivan,  who  is  not 
admitted  to  heaven  because  of  the  terrible  vengeance  he  created  for  Petro).  In 
this  case,  Shevchuk  does  not  interpret  this  complex  as  an  inherent  curse,  but  as 
a mistaken  belief  in  a myth  that,  paradoxically,  was  created  through  rational 
thought.  Savych  is  momentarily  considered  insane  by  Turchynovsky  because  of 
his  attempt  to  order  the  world  rationally  through  a derivative  myth.  This  attempt 
is  ultimately  shown  to  be  his  downfall.  Shevchuk  thus  looks  for  the  causes  of 
spiritual  degeneration  and  encroaching  colonialism  within  the  “self’  instead  of 
blaming  the  hostile  “other,”  as  Savych  had  done.  Savych’s  “blindness,”  caused 
by  his  faith  in  his  own  imagination,  can  be  compared  to  Oedipus’  blindness 
regarding  his  own  origins  (like  Oedipus,  Savych  blinds  himself  when  he 
discovers  his  odious  crimes).  The  irony  of  Oedipus’  ignorance  that  he  has 
committed  these  crimes  and  is  himself  the  “pollution”  that  must  be  driven  from 
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his  land  is  echoed  in  Savych’s  desire  to  “purify”  his  land  of  the  Antichrist:  in 
quest  of  this  purity  he  himself  commits  a crime — the  murder  of  an  innocent  man. 
“Petro  Utekly”  thus  reinforces  the  philosophy  expressed  in  the  first  narrative  of 
Shevchuk’s  novel:  that  it  is  essential  to  restrain  oneself  from  taking  revenge. 
Both  Turchynovsky  and  Savych  are  shown  to  be  blind  to  the  reality  of  the  world: 
Turchynovsky  only  realizes  what  happened  in  Rudivka  at  the  end,  when  his  own 
life  is  threatened,  and  Savych  only  realizes  that  he  has  killed  the  wrong  man 
when  Turchynovsky  tells  him  the  latest  news  of  the  execution  of  the  pseudo- 
Messiah. 

For  the  decolonization  of  a particular  culture,  the  myth  of  an  inherent  curse 
which  caused  the  nation’s  original  downfall  is  scarcely  useful:  it  portrays  that 
nation  as  stigmatized  and  tragically  determined.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Gogol’s 
story  of  zlopomsta  in  “Strashnaia  mest”  portrays  the  Ukrainian  ethos  as 
inherently  accursed;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Savych’s  belief  in  a similar 
myth  of  revenge  upon  a “Judas’VOedipus  figure  is  criticised  by  Shevchuk,  for 
Savych,  trapped  by  the  myth,  himself  echoes  the  criminal  acts  that  are  to  be 
expiated.  The  result  is  not  expiation,  but  further  pollution.  By  showing  how  such 
a decline  is  caused,  Shevchuk  reassesses  the  history  and  myths  of  Ukrainian 
culture  to  show  how  the  damaging  opposition  of  colonizer  and  colonized  can  be 
understood  and  transcended. 
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CTamcjiaB  nnm6HineBCLKHH  i 
Bojio^hmhp  Bhhhhhchko: 
EpoTHKa  MO^epHoro* 

Tastapa  ryHpopoBa 


BjiacTHBHH  MojtepHOMy  mtctMeHCTBy  npou.ec  AHcfrepeHuiauii  iHAHBiflyyMa 
Ha  nepmononaTKOBi  CKJia^aioHi  ejieMeHTH  i BHJiBJieHHa  3-nocepeA  hhx 
Ayini,  “cLoro  HaH6inbin  aKTHBHoro  h HanuiHHiinoro  b xurri  h nocTynoBi 
jiioahhh  ejieMeHTa”,* 1  yKpaiHCbKa  KpHTHKa  noHHHae  BiA  IlHiH6HmeBCbKoro. 

OanLK  i3  “Homo  sapiens”  e BJiacraBO  MO^epHHM  xapaKTepoM,  3 Anc|>e- 
peHiiiiHOBaHoio  ncHxiKOio  i HaKpecjiioBaHOio  aHTHHOMieio  po3yMy  i nyTTa, 
aBTOHOMi3au,ieio  cy6’eKTHBHoi  CBiAOMOCTH,  “pyimiBHHM  fljui  pejiiri'i  3jio- 
BTKHBaHHBM  p03yM0BHMH  3fli6HOCTHMH”  (CppaHU,  Baflep),  3 AHBBOJIbCbKOK) 
CHJIOK)  CaMOpyHHyBaHHB,  eCTeTHHHOK)  Bpa3JIHBiCTK)  i MiCTHHHOK)  noTpe6oio 
jikd6obh.  OxpiM  Toro,  niiiH6HHieBCbKHH  3aja,ae  hobhh  eoHCTeHuianbHHH 
Mo^yc  6yTT5i  Taxoro  iHAHBiAyyMa,  BHHMaioHH  cBoro  repoa  3-niA  racxy  aacy 
icTopHHHoro  i cyaacHoro.  nojibCbXHH  kphthk  MapTa  Bnxa  acouiioe  uen 
MOjtyc  6yTTa  i3  3aHypeHHHM  oco6hctocth  b 6e3aacoBOMy,  ancTOMy 
MHCJieHHi,  ajioriHHOMy  i cnoHTaHHOMy.2  Ha  pin  ocHOBi  nnra6HHieBCbXHH 
BiAKpHBae  Taxoac  i oco6jiHBy  CTpyxTypy  Mo^epHoro  3o6paxceHHa,  ao  TBip 
CTaHOBHTb  co6oio  piA  citeHapiio,  mo  JiHtue  noAexyAH  nepepHBaeTbca 
“HiMHM  MOHOJioroM”  (jihct  AO  A.  HoHMaHa). 

B HaHrjiH6moMy  ceHci  cneuntjaxa  paHHbOMOAepHicTCbKoro  AHexypey 
nuiHSHHieBCbKoro  Mae  MeTacf>i3HHHy  niAOCHOBy.  “^H^epeHpiHOBaHHH 
iHAHBiAyyM”  nmH6nmeBCbKoro  no3HaaaB  xyjibTypHy  xpH3y  MOAepHoro 


* ,0,oc.Jii,iuKeHHfl  BHKOHyeTbCK  3a  ni^TpHMKOio  Research  Support  Scheme  iHCTHTyTy 
BiflKpHToro  cycnijibCTBa,  Grant  No.  348/94. 

1 Hocnn  3opamiyK,  «IIIjiflxaMH  flyrni:  A,HchepeHuiau,m  iH,n;HBi,nyyMa»,  IUjiax,  1918,  h.  3, 
CTop.  29-30. 

2 Marta  Wyka,  «Przybyszewski — powiesciopisarz»,  y kH.:  Stanislaw  Przybyszewski:  W 50-lecie 
zgonu  pisarza,  pefl.  Hanna  Filipkowska  (BpoirJiaB,  1982),  crop.  79. 
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Cy6’eKTa,  i B U,bOMy  Bi^HOIIieHHi  BiH  OflHOpiflHHH  3 (J)eHOMeHOM  “niOAHHH 
6e3  BJiacTHBOCTen41  My3ijia,  YjiiccoM  fl^coHca,  6e3iMeHHHM  repoeM  Ka4>XH 
i T.n.  “Bxce  noHHHaiOHH  3 Homo  sapiens’ a nuiH6HmeBCbxoro,  iHflHBiflyyM 
jimnaeTBCfl  TpHBanoro  rpynry  niA  co6ok),  ry6nTb  cBin  “a6cojiioT”,  cbog 
“6apou,eHTpHHHe  aapo”,  HaBKpyr  Axoro  xoHH,eHTpyBanHCb,  36HpanHCb  iioro 
yCAXi  JI,o6pOHHHHi  HH  3AOHHHHi  3fli6HOCTi,  i nOBijILHHM  pyXOM,  HeCBiflOMO 
AAA  ce6e  caMoro,  n^e  ao  AHc|)epeHH,iAii,ii,  30  po3’eAHyBaHHA  cboi'x  pi3HOMa- 
HiraHX  cha,  Axi  npHBO^HJiH  b pyx  iioro  ncnxixy”, — 3ayBaxcyBaB  Hocnn 
SopaHHyx.3  HacjiiflKOM  u,boro  npoijecy  e HenoraMOBaHa  Tyra  3a  hhmcb,  mo 
6 Morjio  cTaTH  hobhm  iHTefpyioHHM  u,empoM — JIio6ob,  A6cojiiot,  Bor, 
Po3yM,  3axoH,  MiT. 

MoflepHHH  iH^HBifl  enoxH  “nepeomHXH  mHHOCTeii”  i ncHxiHHoi  ah- 
4>epeHu,iAi],ii  caMe  b TBopax  nniH6nnieBCBKoro  hh  He  Bneprne  oxpecnioe 
cbok)  MeTa<|)i3HHHy  cyTHicTt.  B cHTyam'i  “cMepTH  Bora”  BiH  npnxoAHTb  ao 
eK3HCTeHAiHHoro  6yTTA,  noAi6HO,  ax  ni3Hime  ije  3po6nATb  repoi  Bhhhh- 
neHxa.  EyTTA  “TyT-i-Tenep”,  to6to  CTaTyc  MOAepHoro,  CTBepA^xye  ce6e 
nepeAyciM  b njumi  aHTHxpHCTHAHCTBa,  HOBoro  xpHCTHAHCTBa,  caTaHi3My, 
Hirijii3My  toiu,o.  Aahcc,  ax  TBepAHTb  ToMac  AjiTi03ep,  “cMepTb  Bora  a6o 
BiAXHHeHHH  TpaHcu,eHA6HTHoi  BiHHOCTH  yMOJXAHBAiOG  BoexpeciHHA  Tenep, 
nacy,  Tina”.4 

nHTaHHa  AexaAaHcy,  i 3aranoM  iHAHBiAyani3My  ax  abhiha  nocTHaTypa- 
jiicTHHHoro,  36nHxcye  TBopnicTb  nuiH6HHieBCbxoro  i BHHHHHeHxa.  KpHTHxa 
3aranoM  AOCHTb  nacTO  BiAHOCHTb  TBopnicTb  BHHHHHeHxa  ao  “HeoHaTypa- 
jii3My”  nonaTxy  XX  ct.  “MeTac|)i3HXOM-HaTypanicTOM”  Ha3HBae  Hihh6h- 
meBCbxoro  JlecA  Yxpamxa  y CTaTTi  “3aMeTXH  0 HOBenuieH  nojibcxon 
jiHTepaType”  (1901),  3ayBaxcyioHH:  “nporaB  3Toro  MeTac|)H3HHecxoro 
HaTypajiH3Ma,  hjih  AexaAeHTH3Ma,  hah  MOAepHH3Ma,  xoToporo  nepeAOBbiM 
6ohu;om  abaactca  nuiHOHHieBCXHH,  Hananacb  yxce  peaxijHA”.5 

CninbHHM  AJi^  o6ox  MHTD,iB  ax  nHCbMeHHHxiB  nocTHaTypanicTHHHoro 
rany  e opramimcTHAHa  iAeonoreMa.  CaMe  Ha  ocHOBi  npnpoAHoro  i Heo6xi- 
AHoro  po3ropTaGTbca  ApaMa  MOAepHoro  iHAHBiAyani3My.  EBOAiori,ioHi3M,  3a 
I3mH6HmeBCbXHM,  HaAae  u,ini  niOACbxoMy  icHyBaHHio  (“iHAHBiAyyM  ax 
MOMeHT  OXOpOHH  i yAOCXOHaneHHA  BHAy  B iCTOpi'i  p03BHTXy  AIOACTBa”), 
XOHa  BHOCHTb  B HbOrO  i CnpaBJXHiH  eX3HCTeHHiAAbHHH  Tpari3M— “B  XCHTTi 
iHAHBiAyyMa  BHABAAGTbCA  BeAHxa  cHAa  npnpoAH,  mo  Mae  Ha  yBa3i  AHHie 
piA  i He  Typ6yeTbCA  npo  oco6y”.6 


3 3opaHMyK,  «IIIjiHxaMH  Aymi»,  CTop.  29. 

4 Tomas  J.  Altizer,  «Wieczny  powrot  a krolewstwo  Boze»,  Literatura  nu  swiecie  (BapiuaBa), 
1993,  h.  1-3  (258-60),  CTop.  331-32. 

5 Aeca  YKpa'iHKa,  3i6pami%  TBopiB  y 12-th  TOMax,  t.  8 (Khib,  1977),  CTop.  121. 

6 CTanncjiaB  nuiMfiHuieBCKHH,  «K  ncHxojioraH  HHAHBHAyyMa»,  b iioro  FIojihom  CodpaHHH 
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riOflifiHHM  HHHOM  BHHHHHeHKO  CTBepAXye:  XHTTH — “MHOro4)ap6He, 

MHorocTopoHHe,  CKJiaflHe — boho  Bee  x TaKH  KiHeuL-KimjeM  3boahtbch  ao 
Abox  npocrax  4)opMyji,  nxi  BMimaioTb  Bci  iioro  cKJiaflHOCTi  h c|)ap6H: 
niflTpHMaHHa  ce6e  b xhttio  i npoAOBxeHHH  CBoro  poAy”.* * 7 8 9 *  Tepoi  ocTaHHbO- 
ro,  BH3HaioHH  CHJiy  cjiinoro  iHCTHHKTy  npnpoAH,  u,ijib  hkoi  b npoAOBxeHHi 
poAy,  nparHyTb  BHnpaBHra  i"i,  nporacTaBJiHioHH  in,  noAi6HO  ao  Hmme, 
CBo6oay  BH6opy  ce6e  b 6yAyHHHi — npaBO  Mara  JiHiue  “BH6paHHx”  AiTeii. 
IlpHTOMy  3HapjijwiM  niflCTyiraoi  npnpoAH  repoi  BHHHHHeHKa  BBaxaioTb, 
nofli6HO  ao  IImH6HHieBCbKoro,  AHHBOJibCbKy  npnpoAy  ximcn. 

06ox  nHCbMeHHHKiB  06’eAHye  Taxa  AexaAeHTCbKa  MeTa4>i3HKa,  HKa 
BunjiHBae  3 noTpaKTyBaHHH  epora3My  hk  niACTaBOBo'i  3acaAH  CBiTy,  hk 
TOTajibHoi  peajibHocra,  mo  JiexHTb  Mix  npnpoAHHM  i HaAnpnpoAHHM, 
HyTTGBHM  i H a AHyTTGBHM . OxpiM  TOrO,  epOTH3M  B MOAepHOMy  MHCJieHHi 
no3HaHae  He  CTijibKH  njiaTOHiBCbKHH  ajioriHHHH  hijihx  ao  A6cojnoTy, 
CKijIbKH  KOHCTHTyiOBaHHfl  HOBOl,  MOffepHOl  HyTTGBOCTM,  A©  epOTH3M 
bhhbjihg  nopHB  MOAepHoro  cy6’GKTa  ao  HeocfropMJieHoro,  noToii6iHHoro, 
AecaKpajii30BaHoro,  iioro  caTamcTCbKi  KOJiHBaHHH  Mix  nporajiexHHMH 
HyTTHMH,  Mix  KpaHHOCTHMH  AYIUi,  3a(J)iKCOBaHHMH  y TBOpaX  TlOlCMaHCa, 
A’AHHyHHiio,  CTaHicjiaBa  IlHiH6HmeBCbKoro. 

3arajioM,  hk  TBepAHTb  Pojihh  BapT,  eporaKa  BHCTynae  OHTOJioriHHoio 
cyraicTio  po3ropTaHHH  i BHHBJieHHH  HoBoro  (MoAepHoro).  Bee  mhcjichhh 
HOBoro  nacy  nepeiiHHTe  TaKoio  anepAenmeio:  “eporaKa  HoBoro  BHHHKJia 
b XVIII  ct.  i 3 Toro  nacy  3HaxoAHTbcn  b nocTiiiHOMy  po3BHTKy”,  aA^ce 
“HacojioAa  cnpoMOXHa  BHHHKHyra  JiHiue  3a  paxyHOK  norocb  adcojiiOTHO 
HOBOro”. X B U,bOMy  3B’H3Ky  CKaHAaJIbHHH  epOTHHHHH  3MiCT  TBOpiB 
BHHHHHeHKa  i rimH6HHieBCbKOrO  niATpHMyeTbCH  BiAKpHTTHM  HOBOrO, 
MOAepHicTCbKoro  CBiTOBiAnyTTH,  mo  mhcjihtbch  3a  cbogio  cyTTio  aHraijHBi- 
Jli3aU,iiiHHM,  CHMBOJliHHHM,  HaAnpHpOAHHM,  iHTeHCH4)iKOBaHHM. 

3a  cjioBaMH  Tepe3H  Banac,  epora3M  y IlHiHSHmeBCbKoro  TpaKTyeracn 
hk  aKT  ni3HaBajibHHH  i KpeamiiHHii,  hkhh  noTeHHiiiHO  cyrojiocHHii  3 
npHpoAHOio  rapMOHieio  ii  noBHOTOio  6yTTH.y  rioAi^HO  y BHHHHHeHKa 
eporaKa — He  JiHiue  ejieMeHT  BiTajiicraHHoro  noToxy  xhtth,  a me  ii 
MOMeHT  macra,  piBHOBara.  IlpH  HbOMy  epora3M  BHHHHHeHKa  Mae 


cowHeHHH,  t.  5 (MocKBa,  1910),  cTop.  19.  A2-11!  T0M  i CTopiHKy  ijboro  BKa3aHO  b 

TeKCTi. 

7 Bojio,h,hmhp  BHHHHMeHKO,  «CnocTepejKeHHH  Henpoi^ecioHajia:  MapKCH3M  i MncTei^TBo», 
1913,  h.  12,  CTop.  478. 

8 PcmaH  BapT,  YffOBOJibCTBue  or  rencra:  H36paHHbie  paSorbi.  CeMnomica.  IJoaTHKa 
(MocKBa,  1989),  CTop.  494,  495. 

9 Teresa  Walas,  «Stanislaw  Przybyszewski  a dekadentyzm»,  y kh.:  Stanislaw  Przybyszewski: 

W 50-lecie  zgonu  pisarza , crop.  65. 
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TaMapa  fyupopoBa 


BHpa3HHH  HirijiicTHHHHH  BiflTmoK,  ockIjibkh  iHTeHCHctHKaHin  CBiTonepenoi- 
BaHHH  hoto  cy6’eKTiB  3aKpoeHa  3HaHHOK>  Mipoio  na  Kpimmi  cynacHOi 
Mopajii  Ta  nepeou,iHu;i  u,iHHOCTeH.  V IlHiHOHHieBCbKoro,  HaTOMicTb,  aKTHBHo 
BHHBJieHa  rHOCTHHHa  npo6jieMaTHKa,  hk a cJiiKcye  epoTHHHO-MeTacJ)i3HHHy, 
caTaHicTCLKy  Tyry  jiioahhh  3a  ninicmcTio  b CHTyaii.ii'  ii  MaHHce  KOCMiHHoi 
oflHHOKOCTH  h ne3iHTerpaiui. 

IlpHTOMy  caTaHa  IlmH6HmeBCBKoro,  hk  cnpaBefljiHBo  3ayBancye  MapTa 
BHKa,  e flHHBOJiOM  u.HBijii3aii,iHHHM,  Ha  npoTHBary  nnHBOJiy  cepenHbOBiHHO- 
My.10  XapaKTepHa,  3peniToio,  i nouBa  CBoepinHoro  “nHBijii3au;iHHoro” 
^.HHBOJia  y BnHHHHeHKa — KnpnaToro  MecfricTotJienH.  Micu;e  hoto — hk 
D,HBijii30BaHoro  HaniBUH^BOjia,  hkhh  rnoni  HaBiTb  BH3Hae  ce6e  HannonoBH- 
HeHHM,  “HiKHeMHHM,  Henopo6jieHHM  Mec[)icTO(i)ejieM”, — b pnni  “niTeii  caTa- 
hh”,  lu,o  hoto  nmH6HuieBCbKHH  oxpecTHB  6oroM  hoboto:  “BiH  npaBHTB 
6e3MipHHM  napcTBOM  nyMKH,  hkhh  3HOBy  i 3HOBy  nepexnnae  3aKOH  i 
po36HBae  CKpHHcajii;  BiH  3anajnoe  6ancaHHH  BinranaTH  coKpoBeHHe,  hhtbth 
b py'max  Honi,  BiH  nae  3noHHHHy  Binary  3HHiH,yBaTH  macTii  6araTtox 
THCHH,  m,o6  HaTH  BHHHKHyTH  HOBOMy”  (5:  120). 

KHpnaTHH  Me(J)icTo4)ejib  BnHHHHeHKa  Tax  caMO  oahh  3 HOcii'B 
caTaHicTCbKoi  npeTeHU,ioHajibHOCTH  hoboto,  MeTa4)i3HKH  hoboto.  BiH 
3aHMae  u,ijiKOM  neBHe  Micije,  hkq  MoxcHa  BBancaTH  neHTpajibHHM  b 
MonepHin  ineonori'i,  ocKijibKH  neMOHCTpye  yciM  cboim  xapaKTepoM 
oco6jihbhh  cnoci6  nepeTBopeHHn  h ocboghhh  peajibHoro  CBiTy — cnoci6 
noMHCJieHHH  HeMHCJiHMoro,  CHTyaijiio  nepexony  3a  Mend  caKpajibHoro, 
ryMaHHoro,  aBTOHOMi3au;iK)  paijioHajibHoro,  BinHomeHHH  no  CBiTy  hk  CBiTy 
rpH,  ne  BHHBJIHGTbCH  “ninBJian,HiCTb  HKHMCb  CHJiaM,  HKi  po6jIHTb  MOl 
BHHHKH  BHnanKOBHMH,  HeoOtpyHTOBaHHMH,  He3ajie3KHHMH  Bifl  MOG1  BOJli  H 
CBinOMOCTH”.11 

I^h,  BJiacHe  MonepmcTCbKa,  nepcneKTHBa  cfropMyjnoBaHHH  hoboto 
AHCKypcy  po3ropTaGTbca  b aMnniTyni  Bin  aHTHMiMe3Hcy  no  Bi3ii,  Bin 
“nycToro”  npocTopy  no  iHCQem3ai^ii  y TBopax  nmH6HHieBCbKoro,  hk  ii;e 
cBinnaTb  noubCbKi  nocjiinHHKH.12  Y BnHHHHeHKa,  HaTOMicTb,  BOHa  (Jiop- 
MyjnoGTbcn  TpaHcpeajibHO,  3 npHXOBaHoio  necTpyKU,ieio  peajiicTHHHoi 
npenMeraocTH  i KOHKpeTHOCTH,  3a  paxyHOK  BBeneHHH  nncxypcy  HecBinoMO- 
ro,  “iHuioro”,  3 nonoMoroio  ipoHii,  ncnxoaHajii3y,  napanoKcy. 


10  Marta  Wyka,  «Przybyszewski — powiesciopisarz»,  CTop.  82. 

1 1 Bojioahmhp  BuHHHHeHKO,  3anncKH KupnaToro  Mecpicrocpejiy  t.  21  hoto  Tbopi'b , BHfl. 
2-e  (Khib,  1928),  CTop.  55.  flani  CTopimcy  BKa3yeMo  b TeKCTi. 

12  Hhb.  Krystyna  Kralkowska-Gatkowska,  «Antymimesis  i wizja:  Typy  konstrukcji  przestrzeni 
w powiesciach  Stanislawa  Przybyszewskiego»,  y kh.  Przelom  antypoz.ytywistycz.ny  w polskiej 
swiadomosci  kulturowej  konca  XIX  wieku  (Bpou,JiaB,  1986),  CTop.  131-61. 
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EporaKa  BHCTynae  npH  u,bOMy  OHTOJioriHHHM  npHHD|HnoM  ocboehha  i 
nepeTBopeHH^  cBiTy  3 tohxh  3opy  cbo6oah  BOJii  MOflepHoro  cy6’eKTa.  Y 
BnHHHHeHKa  BOHa  Ha6yBae  KOHKpeTHoro  iHAHBiAyaAicTHHHoro  niATexcry 
b acneKTi  eraxH  “necHOCTH  3 co6oio”.  Iaca  “hcchocth  3 co6ok>”  3acBiAHy£ 
hobhh  cmhcji  MOflepHoi  eraxH:  AyMxa  Mopajit),  neprn  Hbx  nepe,n;6a- 
Hara  i HaKpecJiiOBaTH  MaH6yTH£,  neprn  HiAC  npoBimaTH,  mo  Tpe6a  po6hth, 
neprn  Hbx  3aKjiHKaTn  a6o  npocTO  3acTepiraTH,  e Bxe  Aieio.  BoHa  MOAce 
3BinbHaTH  a6o  noHeBOJiiOBaTH,  BOHa  cJ)iKcye  co6oio  BJia^y  (Mimejib  Oyxo). 

Epora3M  b u,bOMy  BiAHomeHHi  no3Hamae  c<£epy,  HeniABAaAHy  AyMn;i, 
HecBiAOMy,  npnpoAHy,  Mopajib — ccfcepy  po3yMy.  BnHHHHeHKOBa  yToniA 
“necHOCTH  3 co6oio”  mhcahtbca  ax  nepe6opeHHa  xphcthahcbxoi  po3ipBa- 
hocth  Ayuii  i Tina,  iAei  i nyTTA,  po3yMy  i npnpoAH.  AHTHn,HBijii3an;iHHHH 
ni^TeKCT  TaKoi  MopajibHoi  yToni'i  KnpnaToro  Me4>icT0c|)eAA  noAAras  b 
TOMy,  mo6  pau,ioHajibHO  bhhth  no3a  MeAci  BJiaAH  aymxh.  HoBa  MopaAb  b 
TOMy,  mo  “BOHa  He  noTpe6ye  Hi  3anoBiAeH,  Hi  aioacbkhx  3aKOHiB,  Hi  namB 
aflBOKaTiB;  Taxa,  b cHAy  axoi  MaTH  aioShtb  CBo'ix  AiTeii,  MyACHHHy  TArae  ao 
AtemimHH,  i HaBnaKH;  b CHAy  Axoi  peBOAiouiioHep  iAe  Ha  CMepray  xapy” 
(cTop.  157). 

EpoTH3M  ak  npnpoAHa,  cy6cTaHu;iHHa  ocHOBa  BcecBiTy  y num6HHieB- 
cbKoro  Tax  caMO  BiAKpHBae  “TaeMHi  3b’a3kh,  Axi  eAHaAH  3 npHpoAOio  Aymy 
AioACbxy,  Ayniy,  ax  a6coAK)T,  ax  (J>eHOMeH,  mo  He  3aAeACHTb  BiA  M03xy” 
(“CHHarora  CaTaHH”).  ‘ToAa  Ayma”  4)ixcy£  CBoepiAHe  ippau,ioHaAbHe 
“cTnpaHHA”  peaAbHOCTH.  OAHax,  Taxa  yToniA  He  03Hanae  3aMiHy  peaAbHoro 
TpaHU,eHAeHTHHM  i He  3BOAHTbCA  AO  nOBTOpeHHA  ACeCTiB  MHCTeiJTBa  Ta 
nepeHeceHHA  i'x  Ha  ncnxixy  repoi'B.13  IIlBHAme,  b o6ox  BnnaAxax — i y 
BHHHHneHxa  i y IImH6HHieBCbxoro — haotbca  npo  BiAxpHTTA  noTeHmimoro, 
HOBoro,  iHnioro  BiAnyTTA  peaAbHOCTH  y (J)opMax  “HaAHaTypaAicTHHHHx” 
(IIIapAb  EoAAep)  i HaApan;ioHaAicTHHHHx. 

IIoCTHaTypaAiCTHHHHH  P03PHB  MiAC  AyXOM  i npHpOAOIO,  CBiAOMHM  i 

HecBiAOMHM,  xiHenHHM  i BiHHHM,  MiAC  “hbaaioahhoio”  i “aioahhoio- 
Mixpo6oio”  nepenAiTaeTbCA  b AexaAaHci  3 pyimyBaHHAM  xpHCTHAHCbxoro 
norAAAy  Ha  “Ao6poHHHHy”  h “rpixoBHy”  npnpoAy  aioahhh,  iu,o  BeAe  cBin 
nonaTox  “BiA  Bora  i J^haboab”  (3a  Bhhhhh6hxom).  riniH6HmeBCbXHH,  ax 
thocthx,14  po3ropTae  Ha  ocHOBi  Taxoi  xpH3H  Aorixy  Ayuii,  npoTHAeACHoi 
i HeniABAaAHoi  po3yMy,  HecBiAOMoi,  ippau;ioHaAbHoi,  HaAnpHpoAHo’i. 
BHHHHneHxo,  3i  CBoro  6oxy,  nparae  3’EAHaTH  3axoHH  npHpoAH  i po3yM  3 
AonoMoroio  eTHXH  “necHOCTH  3 co6oio”.  “HecmcTb  3 co6oio”,  noAi^HO  ao 
“roAoi  Aynii”,  e cnoco6oM  BiflHouieHHx,  ^opmoio  “noTeHU,iAAbHoro” 


13  Wyka,  «Prz.ybyszewski — powiesciopisurz»,  crop.  85. 

14  Ahb.  Edward  Boniecki,  Struktura  «Nagiej  duszy»:  Studium  o Stunislawie  Przybyszewskim 
(BapinaBa,  1993),  CTop.  17. 
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TaMapa  ryHjjopoBa 


nepe^KHBaHHii.  I b n,bOMy  BiflHomeHHi  “rojia  Ayrna”  IlmHdHmeBCbKoro, 
“necmcTb  3 co6ok>”  BHHHHHeHKa,  “BinHe  noBepHeHHA”  Hinrne  nocTaioTb 
MeTac[)opaMH  paAHKaAbHoro  MOflepHoro  mhcachha,  iu,o  BiAKpHBae 
“6e3KiHeHHi  ropH30HTH  i 6e3MipHi  nepcneKTHBH”  (“Moji  wspolczesni” 
IIniH6HmeBCbKoro),  nepeTBopioG  peajibHe,  ao  Toro  ac  g aHajioroM 
caMOTpeHyBaHHA,  cyrecTii,  rinH03y,  paAHKaAbHHX  mobhhx  iHHOBaijm. 

‘ToAa  Ayuia”  nniH6HHieBCbKoro  i “necmcTb  3 co6oio”  BHHHHHeHKa 
4)iKcyioTb  Taxoxc  hobhh  OHTOAoriHHHH  mo  Aye  6yTTH  MOAepHoro  cy6’eKTa — 
Horo  A3epxaAbHe  BiAo6paAteHHA  “a” — 6yTTA.  IIniH6HHieBCbKHH  i Bhhhh- 
neHKO  cxoaatbca  b nepcneKTHBi  BiAKpHira  MOAepHicTCbKo'i  pe^neKci'i,  ak a 
aKTyani3ye  ccfrepy  ABiHHHKa.  OcTaHHA  bhabaagtbca  ccfrepoio  HecBiAOMoro, 
HenoMHCJieHoro,  mo,  3a  CAOBaMH  MirnenA  Oyxo,  noHHHaiOHH  3 XIX 
CTOAiTTH,  G THXHM  i HeHaCTaHHHM  aKOMnaHeMCHTOM  AIOAHHH.  J3,BiHHHK  i 
ABiHHHD,TBO  y HbOMy  BiAHOIIieHHi  BHABAAIOTb  MeAd  CaMOl  AYMKH,  nOBepHe- 
HicTb  fi  Ha  caMy  ce6e.  B TaKHH  cnoci6  excnjiixyioTbCA  ijno3i'i  i AOMaraHHA 
pau,ioHajibHoro,  aBTOHOMHoro  “a”,  HaKpecAioGTbCA  CHHTe3  “a”  i “He-A”  b 
nepcneKTHBi  “hbaakdahkh”,  nporpaMyGTbCA  MOAepHa  MeTacfri3HKa  cy6’GK- 
THBHOrO. 

IIniH6HmeBCbKHH  3HaxoAHTb  THOCTHHHO-MaHixeHCbKy  iAeanbHy 
peaAbHicTb,  b AKin  cy6’GKTHBicTCbKi  aHanorii'  cynacHoro  iHAHBiAyyMa 
3HaHHOK)  Mipoio  p03Cil0K)TbCA.  Y BHHHHHeHKa,  HaTOMiCTb,  HenoMHCAeHe, 
MeTacJ)i3HHHe,  HecBiAOMe  no3Hanem  OKpeMHMH  CHMBOJiaMH-iAeonoreMaMH 
rany  “BeAHKHH  Moaox”,  “HI,a6Ai  achtta”,  “PiBHOBara”,  “KynAA”,  “Ba3ap”. 
I^e  iAeonoreMH  caMoro  achtta,  AKe,  HecBiAOMe,  HaAi aag  ijiHHicTio  Bee,  mo 
CAyACHTb  npoAOBAceHHio  poAy  i hoto  iHTeHCHc|>iKaii,ii.  BiAnoBiAHO  “Bee  g 
n,iHHicTb”,  ak  3ayBaAcyc  Mhpoh  Kynnemco:  “i  MpiA,  i Ho6iT,  i Tino,  i Aynia” 
(“HecHicTb  3 co6oio”).  BiATaK,  “3aA3epKaAAA”  MOAepHoro  cy6’GKTa  y 
BHHHHHeHKa  iAeHTHHHe  ippan,ioHaAi3My,  a ABiHHHijTBO — iAK>3opHiH  BAaAi 
paijio,  Mopani,  “a”.  ToTanbHHH  MexaHi3M  “Kynni”,  ak  b OAHoiMeHHOMy 
onoBiAaHHi,  03HanaG  niACTaBAAHHA  AyxoBHoro  Ha  Micn,e  4)i3HHHoro  i 
HaBnaKH.  U,HBiAi3an,iA,  KyAbTypa,  MopaAb  HacnpaBAi  bhabaaiotbca  BAaAoio 
pan,ioHaAi30BaHHX  4)iKn;iH,  caM0rinH030M. 

IIOTpaKTyBaHHA  AIOAHHH  COMaTHHHOl,  AIOAHHH  “XOHy!”,  AIOAHHH  3 
nAOTi  CTBG  npHKMeTHOK)  OCo6AHBiCTK)  TBOpiB  BHHHHHeHKa.  CBOGpiAHe 
po3ciioBaHHA,  AHct)epeHii;iAmA  iHAHBiAyyMa  BiA  HaTypaAicTHHHO  KOHKpeTHO- 
ro  ao  rinep6oAi30BaHo‘i,  raAioniHHaTopHoi  Bi3i'i  “a”  (“KpHBaBO-nepBOHoro 
KOAa”,  “BorHeHHoro  koab”,  b AKOMy  BiAAymoG  nepeABiHHHH  poaobhh  rpix), 
npocBinyBaHHA  nepe3  peaAbHe  AiOACbKe  achtta  MeTa4)i3HHHoi  cyTHOCTH 
“Aynii” — “ak  a6coAK>Ty,  ak  cJ>eHOMeHa” — CTaHOBHTb  niAOCHOBy  MaHAce  Bcix 
TBopiB  nniH6HmeBCbKoro. 

OAHaK  i y BHHHHHeHKa  i b IImH6HmeBCbKoro  AHCKypc  po3ropTaGTbCA 
nepe3  BiAKpHBaHHA  “a”  ak  “iHnioro”,  nepe3  CBOGpiAHy  rpy  i3  CBiTOM  i hoto 
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noflBoioBaHHH.  3a  cjioBaMH  HiMem>Koro  4)ijiico4)a  OnfeHa  Omxa,  “irpoBHH 
CBiT  He  icHye  Hi^e  i HixojiH,  OAHax  BiH  3aHMae  b peajibHOMy  npocTopi 
oco6jihbhh  irpoBHH  npocTip,  b peajibHOMy  naci — oco6jihbhh  irpoBHH 
nac”,15  OT^ce,  CBiT  nocTae  iMaHeHTHHM  TenepiniHiM,  BJiaAoio  6a^caHHH, 
epOTHKH. 

r aJHOH.HHaTOpHHH,  (J)iXTHBHHH,  iMaHeHTHHH  CBiT  MOAepHoro  cy6’GKTa 
BHflBJIJIGTbCJI  y TBOpHOCTi  IlmH6HHieBCLKOrO  i BHHHHHeHKa  y 4)OpMi 
“M03K0B0T0  epoTH3My”.  Ihihhmh  cjioBaMH,  n;e  “caTaHi3M  po3yMy”,  “tphbb- 
JIHH  iHTeJieKTyaJIBHHH  epOTH3M,  3 HOTO  KaTaJienTHHHHM  CTaHOM,  CaMOHaBi- 

lOBamuiM  i 6e3yMHHMH  yaBJieHH^MH”  (5:  19).  IHTeJieKTyaJIBHHH,  cthhhhh 
caTaHi3M  cyTTGBO  BJiacTHBHH  i KHpnaTOMy  MecJjicTOcjDejiK),  jixhh  3i3HaGTbca 
b TOMy,  hk  HOMy  npHGMHO  KepyBara  nyacoio  BOJieio,  “npHGMHO,  kojih  yBara 
3acTHrae,  h th  o6epe^CHO,  m’bko  noBepTaem  hoto  [nonoBixa — T.  I\]  b toh 
6ix,  hkhh  To6i  noTpi6HHH.  A BiH  ycMixaGTbca  h raAac,  mo  caM  me,  “caM 
ifle”!”  (cTop.  6). 

“Mo3kobhh  epoTH3M” — CBOGpiAHa  rinocTacb  MOflepHoro  caTaHi3My  h 
Hirini3My.  B ocHOBi  hoto — aBTOHOMi3amfl  pau;ioHajibHoro  i cy6’GXTHBHoro. 
OAHax  b HbOMy  npocBinye,  3a  nmnSHmeBCbXHM,  TaxoTX  tjih6hhhhh 
eK3HCTeHH,iHJIbHHH  “CTpaX  7XHTTA”,  “TaGMHHH  6ijlb  iCHyBaHHA”  “Ha  MeAQ 
nepB03flaHHoro  Oyrra,  Ha  Mead  3ahtta  moto  51  3i  BciM,  Ha  Tin  Mead,  Ae 
3eMHe  i TpaHci^eHAeHTajibHe  nepexoAHTb  OAHe  b iHrne”  (5:  68  i 5:  69). 
Maihxe  4)i3iojioriHHO,  ax  Bi^roMiH  npa^aBHboro  poAOBoro  iHCTHHKTy, 
nepeacHBae  HecBiflOMy  ex3HCTeHii,iHHy  Ta'my  6yTTA  i KHpnaTHH  Me4)icTO- 
4)ejib  BHHHHHeHxa:  “G  Tyra,  e HyAtra,  Baxcxa,  rpH3yna,  TeMHa,  HeHane  h 
3po6hb  m,ocb  Taxe,  mo  3a6yB,  i boho  MeHi  norpoAtyc  Sifloio”  (ctop.  20). 

CynepeHHicTb  “Aymi”  i “M03xy”,  ln,BiHHHU,TBO  i AsepxajibHicTb  “a”, 
excTa3  cnoxycH,  caMOHaBiioBarntti,  rinH03y,  noBepHeHHA  ao  npHpoAH  i 
noroHH  3a  hobhmh  BpaAteHHAMH  i jiiTepaTypHHMH  cnocTepeAcemniMH 
nexxaTb  b ocHOBi  iHTejiexTyajibHO-HyTTGBHX  excnepHMeHTiB  i Oajibxa,  i 
KHpnaToro  Me4)icToc[)eji5L  IlpHXMeTHOK)  pncoio  MOAepHoro  “M03XOBoro 
epora3My”  e hoto  BOJiioHTapHCTCbxo-excTaTHHHa  npHpo^a,  axa,  ojmax, 
6jiH2cna  ao  Hirijii3My,  am:>x  ao  AioHiciiicTBa.  OaHaTHHH0-6e3yMHi  caTamcT- 
cbxi  npeTeH3ii  fopAOHa  b hoto  6opoTb6i  3 Botom  (“JJiTH  caTaHH”),  mo 
3i3HaGTbCH  b pyirnyBaHHi  eraxH,  BiAXHAaHHi  Bcijiaxoro  TejieoAori3My 
3apaAH  BiAHyTTH  ce6e  caTaHOio,  acmohom  pyi'HH,  BJiaAHXOio  MoryTHOCTH. 
Ba>xjiHBa  Taxojx  noneMixa  IlmH6HmeBCbxoro  i BHHHHHeHxa  3 Hiume. 
AHapxicT  topAOH  (“.IJiTH  caTaHH  ”)  He  npHHMaG  ocTaHHboro  3a  Te,  mo 
cbogk)  “HaAJHOAHHOio”  Hiume  3axjiHxaG  He  ao  AnoxanincHcy,  a ao 


15  3.  Ohhk,  «OcHOBHMe  4>eHOMeHt>i  HejiOBenecKoro  6bithh»,  y kh.  IJpo6jieMa  vejioBeKa  b 
3anaffHOH  cpHjiocotpim  (MocKBa,  1988),  crap.  377. 
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TaMapa  fyimopoBa 


apTH CTH3My  i “BiHHoro  noBepHeHHH”.  B poMaHi  BHHHHHeHKa  “Ilo-CBiH”  3 
Hiu,nie  nojieMi3ye  3 no3HU,iH  “iMMopajii3My”  “aHTHaHapxicT”  Ba^HM 
CTejibMameHKO.  Ha  flyMKy  ocTaHHtoro,  npeTeH3in  Himne  6yra  “no  toh  6ik 
fl,o6pa  i 3Jia”  JinmaeTbca  b cyTi  cboih  MopajibHoio,  ockIjibkh  Hipme  He 
3pyHHyBaB  JiioffCbKy  ocHOBy  6y,n,b-5iKoi  pejiirii  hh  Mopajii — BmHyTTH. 
CTejibMameHKO,  HaTOMicTb,  nparae  BHKopiHHTH  BCKKe  BiflyyiTSiB  CTOcyHKy 
flo  jnofleH — He  Jinme  jiio6ob,  ajie  i raiB.  noAi^He  “Hinoro-HenoHyBaHmi” 
nponarye  HirinicT  TapTMaH  (“AiTH  caTaHH”),  CTBepflxtyiOHH,  no«i6HO  jm 
repoi'B  BHHHHHeHKa,  sipy“ b MoryraicTb  M03Ky,  b MoryTHicTb  ycBiflOMJHOio- 
hoi  i CBi^oMo'i  BOJii”  (6:  175). 

Po3yM,  “M030K” — oahh  3 ochobhhx  BoporiB  MOflepHOTO  immBmyyMa  i 
BOflHonac  oflHe  3 ochobhhx  ^xcepeji  3a,uoBOJieHH5i,  ocKijibKH  BiH  3a6e3nenye 
“CBOepiflHHH  M03K0BHH  eKCTa3”,  “rapflHKy”,  mo  CTae  flOMmyiOHHM 
nCHXiHHHM  CTaHOM  “fliTeH  caTaHH”.  ABTOHOMHiCTb  M03Ky  i HOTO  raJHOH,HHa- 
u;iH,  cnoB3aHHH  b nmcBiflOMicTb,  posflBoeHHH  (“flBa  M03KH  ”)  xapaKTepH3y- 
K)Tb  MarinHHH  eK3HCTeHU,ioHajibHHH  THn  MHCJieHH^.  niAKpecmoe  HCaH- 
nojib  CapTp,  icHye  3arajiOM  TaKa  eK3HCTeHu,ijuibHa  cTpyKTypa  cBiTy,  axa  e 
MariHHOio16  i BKy  CKna^aiOTb  eMOU,i'i,  mo  AonoMaraioTb  nepeKjnoHHTHCH 
CBiflOMOCTi  3i  CBiTy  peajibHO-npHHHHHoro  Ha  MarimmH,  b Tamm  cnocid 
nepexcHBaioHH  cbog  “6yTT5i-B-CBiTi”. 

Hirini3M,  hk  ctbh  oco6jihboi  ackeKTaim,  Moxce  po3rjnmaTHCfl  oahhm  3 
MO^yciB  Taxoro  eK3HCTeHU,ijuibHoro  CBiTonepexcHBaHHH.  BiH  BHpocTae,  hk 
noKa3ye  MapTiH  raimeiTep,  3 icTopHHHO  yHiKajibHoi  MeTa4)i3HHHoi  no3HU,ii, 
b HKin  CBo6o,n;a  Ha6yBae  CBoepmHoi  cyTTGBOCTH.  BmnoBmHO,  po3nyKa  i 
CTpaxmaHHK  cTaioTb  fljia  Mo^epHoro  immBmyyMa  npHBa6jiHBi  i KyjibTHBy- 
lOTbca  b CBoepijmy  Mariio  pyirnyBamm.  CBiT  Taxoro  immBmyyMa  CTae 
CaTaHiCTCbKHM,  MariHHHM. 

rinHOTHHHHM  BBaXCaiOTb  MOpaJIbHHH,  iHTeJlireHTCbKHH  i U,HBijli30BaHHH 

CBiT  nepcoHaxd  i nmH6HHieBCbKoro,  i BHHHHHeHKa.  Tapac  i3  poMaHy 
BHHHHHeHKa  “HecHicTb  3 co6oio”  BHKpHBae  TOTajibHy  ijno3iio  KyjibTypHoro 
nporpecy — mo  ochoboio  hoto  e po3yM,  flyx,  iHTejiireHijiii.  “MeTOio  xchtth 
bh  onoBimaeTe  3a,n,OBOJieHmi  ,n,ymi  h yBijibHemm  Bm  BJiaflH  Tina;  ^ymeio  h 
ji;yxoBHHM  bh  THcaHOJiiTTH  rinHOTH3yGTe  JHO^cbKicTb  i ce6e  caMHx”17- — 
CTBep,n,xcy6  BiH. 

BiflOMO,  nepeon;iHKa  u,iHHOCTeH  i MopajibHa  MeTac|)i3HKa  Hiu;me 
3,DiiHCHK)BaJIHCH  3 nepcneKTHBH  a6cOJHOTHO'i  mHHOCTH  “BOJii  flO  BJia^H”  i 
“Tijia”:  “Bipa  b Tijio  4>ymi;aMeHTajibHima,  hok  Bipa  b ffyiuy".  “OeHOMeH  rijia 


16  >K.  n.  CapTp,  «OnepK  TeopHH  3moi;hh»,  y kh.  IJcnxojiornx  smouhh:  Texcrbi  (MocKBa, 
1993),  CTop.  128,  141. 

17  Bojioahmhp  Bhhhhmchko,  HecHicTb  3 co6ow,  t.  16  noro  Tbopib , bh«.  2-e  (Khib,  1928), 
CTop.  222. 
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6ijibin  6araTHH,  BHpa3mm,  Bi^HyTHHH  4)eH0MeH,  MeTommHO  nimixrae 
BHcyHeHHio  Ha  neprne  Micu,e,  6e3  6yn,b-xKoro  nepe,n6aHeHHx  noro  ocTaHHbo- 
ro  CMHCJiy.  (Opiflpix  Hin,ine,  “Bojih  BJiajm”,  no.  491,  489).  OcTaHHiH 
cmhcji  TaKoi  nepeomHKH  y Hiu,nie  3axoBaBcx,  hk  noKa3ye  >Kijib  ,H,ejibH3  3a 
ecTeTHHHOio  nepcneKTHBOK)  moHiciHCTBa,  3a  “bIhhhm  noBepHeHHHM”  h 
meeio  “Ha^jnoflHHH”. 

I IlmH6HHieBCbKHH  i BHHHHHeHKO  He  3aMHKaiOTbCH  HiH,HieBOK) 
MeTa4)i3HKoio  apTHCTH3My.  MeTa4)i3HHHa  CTpyKTypa  ITmH6HmeBCbKoro 
3axoBaHa  b mIcthhhIh  i cHMBOJiiHHiH  mHHOCTi  “rojio'i  flyrni”.  Bhhhhhchko 
xc  BHCTynae  npHHimnoBHM  aHTHMicTHKOM  i aHTicHMBOJiicTOM.  Ha  u;e 
BKa3yBaB  CBoro  nacy  omm  3 kphthkIb  “fl,3BOHy”,  3ayBaxcyioHH,  mo 
BHHHHHeHKO  HK  n03HTHBiCT  He  nepeXOflHTb  3a  Mexd  fliHCHOCTH.18  BiH 
pi3KO  Ha  cnpHHMae  chmboji13M  Ta  m1cthi;h3m,  hk  CBiflHHTb  cthtth  “Cnoc- 
TepexceHHH  Henpo4)ecioHajia:  MapKCH3M  i mhctcijtbo”,  fle  BnHHHHeHKO 
KpHTHKye  “HIJIHXOTHHX,  nopaHKOBHX,  noeTHHHO-3aXCypeHHX”  “caMiTHHKiB”, 
OHeBH^HO,  HaTHKaiOHH  Ha  rajmijbKy  “MOflepny”,  3a  Te,  mo  “cKijibKH  e 
3MOrH,  BOHH  (J)ap6yiOTb  CBOl  pXfleHIJX  B pOMaHTHHHi,  JlieMOHiHHi,  CaTaHHH- 
CbKi,  « CHMB 0 Jli CTHHHi » KOJIbOpH”.19  CHMBOJliCTCbKa  CBMOTHiCTb,  Ha  flyMKy 
yKpa'iHCbKoro  nncbMeHHHKa,  CTaBHTb  mommy  nepefl  “rjiyxoio,  mIcthhhoio, 
HenepeMoxcHoio”,  Maiixce  capTpiBCbKoio  ctIhoio. 

TaKHM  HHHOM,  Bi^KpHTTH  eK3HCTeHmXJIbHOrO  npOCTOpy  6yTTH 
AHc^epeHmHOBaHoro  Mo^epHoro  cy6’eKTa  i Horo  MeTacJ)i3HHHOi'  Tyrn, 
pa^HKajibHa  KpHTHKa  pau,ioHajii3My,  aHaniTHKa  KimjeBoro  i HecBiflOMoro, 
CKJia,n;aHHH  ipomHHoro  MOflycy  mobh,  HirimcTHHHO-caTaHicTCbKO-pamoHajib- 
HHH  KOMnjieKC  p03r0pTaJIH  flHCKypCHBHy  npaKTHKy  CJIOB’XHCbKOrO 
pi3HOBHfl,y  eBponeHCbKoro  MOflepni3My,  b HKOMy  30bc1m  He  BHnaflKOBOio 
hotok)  6yjia  eporaHHa  npodjieMaTHKa  CTaHicjiaBa  nmH6HmeBCbKoro  Ta 
BoJIOAHMHpa  BHHHHHeHKa. 


18  M.  TpOU,bKHH,  «Ilp0^eTapCtKa  TBOpniCTb  (B.  BHHHHHeHKO,  “ICTOpifl  HliHMOBOrO 
6yAHHKy”,  “TaeMHicTb”,  “BpexH«”)»,  ff3BiH,  1913,  h.  3,  CTop.  192. 

19  BnHHHHeHKO,  «CnocTepexceHHa  Henpocl>ecioHajia»,  ctop.  479. 
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The  Novelization  of  the  Pamphlet: 
Aesthetic  Compromise  as  Argument 
in  My  kola  Khvylovy’s  Woodcocks 

Peter  Sawczak 


At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  Ukrainian  literature  was  still  dominated 
by  a tendency  towards  romantic  contemplation  of  national  and  ethnic  identity, 
which  had  become  traditionalized  as  a defensive  protest  against  Ukraine’s 
provincial  status  and  the  tsarist  government’s  consistent  policy  of  Russification. 
The  Revolution  of  1917  dramatically,  if  briefly,  changed  this  state  of  affairs.  Its 
claim  to  foster  respect,  friendship,  and  equality  among  nations  initiated  a process 
of  political  and  cultural  decolonization  of  “Little  Russia.”  A direct  result  of  this 
was  an  unprecedented  outburst  of  literary  activity  that  one  critic  labels  “the 
golden  decade  of  modern  Ukrainian  literature.”1 

Among  the  most  vocal  representatives  of  the  rigorous  post-colonial  re- 
thinking of  Ukrainian  culture  and  society  at  this  time  was  the  polemicist  and 
prose  writer  My  kola  Khvylovy.  Indeed,  such  was  his  influence  that  in  April  1926 
Stalin  himself  was  compelled  to  voice  his  displeasure  in  a letter  to  Lazar 
Kaganovich,  then  secretary  of  the  Bolshevik  party  in  Ukraine,  offering  a succinct 
summary  of  Khvylovy’s  views:  “Khvylovy’s  demands  that  the  proletariat  in 
Ukraine  be  immediately  de-Russified,  his  belief  that  ‘Ukrainian  poetry  should 
keep  as  far  away  as  possible  from  Russian  literature  and  style,’  his  pronounce- 
ment that  ‘proletarian  ideas  are  familiar  to  us  without  the  help  of  Russian  art,’ 
his  passionate  belief  in  some  messianic  role  for  the  young  Ukrainian  intel- 
ligentsia, his  ridiculous  and  non-Marxist  attempt  to  divorce  culture  from 
politics — all  this  and  much  more  in  the  mouth  of  this  Ukrainian  Communist 
sounds  (and  cannot  but  sound)  more  than  strange.”2 


1 George  Luckyj,  introduction  to  Before  the  Storm:  Soviet  Ukrainian  Fiction  of  the  1920s,  ed. 
George  Luckyj,  trans.  Yuri  Tkacz  (Ann  Arbor:  Ardis,  1986),  7-12,  here  7. 

2 Cited  in  Myroslav  Shkandrij,  “Mykola  Khvylovy  and  the  Literary  Discussion,”  introduction 
to  Mykola  Khvylovy,  The  Cultural  Renaissance  in  Ukraine:  Polemical  Pamphlets,  1925-1926,  ed. 
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As  the  spokesperson  for  a generation  of  like-minded  compatriot  writers  of 
the  1920s,  Khvylovy  expounded  the  need  for  radical  formal  and  stylistic 
extroversion  in  the  Ukrainian  literary  process.  Only  by  such  means,  and  by 
accepting  Ukrainian  statehood  as  a fait  accompli  of  the  post-revolutionary  Soviet 
order,  he  argued,  could  the  stigma  of  cultural  parochialism  be  overcome.  His 
own  prose,  which  takes  stock  of  contemporary  European  trends  and  freely  moves 
among  the  stylistic  modes  of  surrealistic  and  expressionistic  experimentation, 
ornamentalism,  intense  psychologism,  and  satire,  serves  as  the  most  convincing 
expression  of  this  sentiment. 

In  light  of  this,  Khvylovy’s  unfinished  novel  Valdshnepy  ( The  Woodcocks) 
presents  something  of  an  anomaly,  if  not  a rude  shock,  to  the  reader.  Written 
during  the  years  1926-7,  it  reads  as  an  admission  of  defeat  by  the  social, 
political,  and  cultural  forces  that  initially  rallied  to  the  revolution  with  a view  to 
the  rebirth  of  Ukrainian  nationhood.* 3 

Such  a concession,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a leading  exponent  of  Ukrainian 
national  and  cultural  independence,  is  not  without  interest  from  the  literary,  as 
well  as  political,  point  of  view.  The  Woodcocks  brings  together  the  unlikely 
literary  bedfellows — aesthetically  unsatisfying  both  singly  and  in  combination- 
— of  political  polemics  and  the  two-penny  romance,  and  presents  the  reader  with 
an  artless  pastiche  of  contemporary  socio-political  slogans,  programmatic 
political  pamphlets  of  national-Communism,  and  disarmingly  anachronistic 
borrowings  from  nineteenth-century  Russian  literary  classics.  It  is  as  though  the 
novel’s  literary  pretence  to  aesthetic  value  is  intentionally  compromised.  It  is 
useful  to  consider  why  this  might  be  the  case. 

As  the  reader’s  acquaintance  with  The  Woodcocks  cannot  be  presumed,  we 
cite  below  George  Luckyj’s  plot  summary,  particularly  since  it  identifies  some 
of  the  texts  that  make  their  presence  felt  in  the  novel: 

The  hero,  Dimi  Karamazov,  is  reminiscent  of  Dostoevsky’s  hero  in  more  than 
name:  he  is  a man  with  a divided  self,  doomed  to  self-destruction.  We  meet  this 
Ukrainian  communist  at  a resort,  where  he  is  staying  with  his  wife,  Hanna,  and 
a friend,  comrade  Vovchyk.  Gradually  Dimi  falls  under  the  spell  of  Aglaia,  a 
woman  who  is  also  vacationing  there.  Aglaia  is  a faint  echo  of  Dostoevsky’s 
Aglaia  from  The  Idiot,  the  object  of  Prince  Myshkin’s  love.  Khvylovy’s  heroine 
is  out  to  convert  Dimi  to  a creed  of  Ukrainian  nationalism.  Although  herself  a 
Russian,  she  mesmerizes  Dimi  not  only  with  her  sex  appeal  but  with  her  strong 
and  willful  personality.  Together  they  plan  to  find  a way  “out  of  the  blind  alley 


and  trans.  Myroslav  Shkandrij  (Edmonton:  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies,  1986),  1-26,  14. 

3 For  a detailed  discussion  of  Ukrainian  national-Communism  and  its  role  in  determining  social, 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  structures  in  the  1920s,  see  James  E.  Mace,  Communism  and  the 
Dilemmas  of  National  Liberation:  National  Communism  in  Soviet  Ukraine,  1 91 8-1933  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute,  1983);  and  Bohdan  Krawchenko,  Social  Change  and 
National  Consciousness  in  Twentieth-Century  Ukraine  (London:  Macmillan,  1985),  46-112. 
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of  the  revolution”  and  to  proclaim  a toast  to  the  “madness  of  the  brave.”  Under 
her  spell  Dimi  dreams  of  a Ukrainian  national  state  and  drifts  away  from  his 
conventional  wife  and  from  communism.4 

We  can  discern  in  The  Woodcocks  a clear  strategy  of  opposition  between  the 
compositionally  distinct  texts  of  pamphlet  and  novel.  The  work  is  saturated  with 
the  content  and  aphoristic  style  of  a pamphlet:  artificial  dialogues  riddled  with 
the  cliches  of  Ukrainian  national-Communism  are  pushed  to  the  fore,  while 
relations  between  characters  amount  to  little  more  than  the  interaction  of  contrary 
polemical  stances.  Provoking  the  polemical  text,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main 
drama  of  the  work  enacts  “Great  Russia’s”  ongoing  hierarchical  superiority  over 
“Little  Russia,”  thinly  veiled  by  the  plot  of  an  uneven  courtship  between  the 
headstrong  Russian,  Aglaia,  and  the  confused  Ukrainian  revolutionary,  Dmytrii 
(Dimi  being  a diminutive  of  this  name).  Further,  extensive  borrowing  from  the 
Russian  classics,  including  a protagonist  whose  namesake  is  Dmitrii  Karamazov, 
absurdly  inappropriate  Chekhovian  settings,  and  an  intermittently  appearing 
Gogolian  narrator  who  ironically  stereotypes  the  provincialism  of  the  “steppe 
South,”  underline  the  sense  of  defeatism  that  attended  attempts  at  pursuing  a 
nationally  differentiated  artistic  path  in  Soviet  Ukraine  of  the  early  Stalinist  era. 

The  genre  opposition  between  pamphlet  and  novel,  therefore,  structures  a 
whole  range  of  oppositions  that  directly  related  to  the  problematic  of  the 
continuing  legacy  of  Ukraine’s  colonial  relationship  to  Russia.  Such  oppositions 
include  those  between  colonial  province  and  imperial  capital,  parochialism  and 
cosmopolitanism,  and  nationalist  polemics  and  international  culture.  What  is 
implied  by  such  a structuring  of  oppositions  in  the  encounter  between  pamphlet 
and  novel  is  that,  while  the  provincial  culture  is  reduced  to  polemics  and 
ineffectual  discussion,  the  imperial  culture  needs  no  justification  or  qualification 
for  its  creative  activity.  The  irony  of  this  situation  is  all  too  apparent — the  back- 
drop of  the  work  is  a time  of  supposed  decolonization,  the  so-called  era  of 
Ukrainization  that  was  roughly  contemporaneous  with  Lenin’s  New  Economic 
Policy  and  had  the  de-Russification  of  Ukrainian  society  as  its  objective. 

At  the  core  of  this  representation  of  opposition  between  the  polemics  of 
Ukrainian  national-Communism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a reality  that  renders  them 
absurd  by  exposing  their  failure  to  initiate  change,  on  the  other,  is  parody.  The 
unsavoury  blend  of  pastiched  texts  in  The  Woodcocks,  the  author’s  insertion  of 
reminiscences  from  Russian  literature  into  what  is  a Ukrainian  novel,  his  ironic 
citation  from  political  pamphlets,  and  his  extra-literary  open-ended  argument 
about  Russian  political  and  cultural  imperialism  in  Ukraine  demand  to  be  under- 
stood as  parody  in  the  modernist-cum-postmodernist  sense  of  that  term:  “through 
a double  process  of  installing  and  ironizing,  parody  signals  how  present  represen- 


4 Luckyj,  introduction  to  Before  the  Storm,  10-11. 
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tations  come  from  past  ones  and  what  ideological  consequences  derive  from  both 
continuity  and  difference....  In  other  words,  parody  works  to  foreground  the 
politics  of  representation....  [It]  is  a value-problematizing,  de-naturalizing  form 
of  acknowledging  the  history  (and  through  irony,  the  politics)  of  representa- 
tions.”5 

In  The  Woodcocks , representation  concerns  the  colonialism  of  Ukrainian 
culture  and  society  that  has  continued  despite  the  promises  and  events  of  the 
revolution.  While  arguing  on  a polemical  level  for  a new  art  and  a new  society 
free  of  colonial  fetters,  the  novel  does  so  on  a literary  level  from  a position  of 
self-indulgent  entrapment  in  the  old.  Through  parody  it  takes  to  task  nineteenth- 
century  Ukrainian  literary  attitudes  to  the  hierarchy  of  capital  and  province  by 
demonstrating  how  these  have  perpetuated  colonial  features  in  Ukrainian  national 
and  cultural  self-conceptions.  Such  attitudes  are,  on  the  one  hand,  romantic 
opposition  of  the  type  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  (the  key  figure  here 
is  Taras  Shevchenko),  and,  on  the  other,  collaboration  with  nineteenth-century 
Russian  culture  in  highlighting  the  provincialism  of  Ukraine  (as  in  the  works  of 
Nikolai  Gogol.)6  Further,  the  opposition  between  pamphlet  and  novel  parodically 
acknowledges  the  fact  that  in  Ukrainian  literature  the  novel  is  an  immaturely  and 
inadequately  represented  genre.  We  shall  return  to  these  points  after  illustrating 
how  this  opposition  works  in  The  Woodcocks  to  parody  both  colonialism  and  the 
pretence  to  post-colonialism.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  focus  on  the  character 
Dmytrii. 

While  the  resonance  of  many  ideas  that  Khvylovy  expressed  in  his  polemical 
pamphlets  and  essays  makes  itself  felt  throughout  the  author’s  fictional  prose,  in 
The  Woodcocks  this  results  in  overt  politicization.  Indeed,  one  commentator 
argues  that  this  work  amounts  to  an  attempt  at  creating  a new  genre  of  the  roman 
engage  that  derives  not  only  its  thematic,  but  also  its  formal  impetus  from  the 
polemical  pamphlet.7 

This  assertion  is  certainly  borne  out  in  the  narrative  role  that  Dmytrii  plays 
as  a mouthpiece  for  some  key  ideas  of  Khvylovy’s  polemical  works,  and 
particularly  for  his  notorious  imperative  “Away  from  Moscow.”8  This  imperative 
is  a call  for  Ukrainian  culture  to  steer  a post-colonial  course,  independent  on  the 


5 Linda  Hutcheon,  The  Politics  of  Postmodernism  (London:  Routledge,  1989),  93—4. 

6 For  a further  discussion,  see  George  S.  N.  Luckyj,  Between  Gogol'  and  Sevcenko:  Polarity 
in  the  Literary  Ukraine,  1798-1847  (Munich:  Wilhelm  Fink  Verlag,  1971). 

7 Hryhorii  Kostiuk,  “Mykola  Khvylovy:  Zhyttia,  doba,  tvorchist,”  introduction  to  Mykola 
Khvylovy,  Tvory  v p’iatokh  tomakh,  vol.  1,  comp,  and  ed.  Hryhorii  Kostiuk  (New  York,  Baltimore 
and  Toronto:  V.  Symonenko  Smoloskyp  Publishers  and  Ukrainian  Writers’  Association  in  Exile, 
1978),  15-106,  here  63. 

8 See  “Apologists  of  Scribbling”  and  “Ukraine  or  Little  Russia,”  in  Khvylovy,  Cultural 
Renaissance,  220-32. 
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one  hand  of  the  political  and  cultural  hegemony  of  Russia,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
the  provincialism  and  ethnocentricity  engendered  by  Ukraine’s  pre-revolutionary 
colonial  status.  This  program  for  national  regeneration  not  only  determines 
Dmytrii’s  locutions,  which  closely  imitate  contemporary  polemics  in  their 
language  and  rhetoric,  but  also  sets  the  limits  of  his  characterization.  His  point 
of  view  on  any  issue  is  filtered  through  his  political  ideas.  Even  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  spouse,  Hanna,  leads  him  to  an  anti-colonial  reflection:  “Was  she  not 
the  typical  Ukrainian  woman  who,  after  having  so  disgracefully  seen  off  Taras 
Bulba’s  sons  to  the  Zaporozhian  Sich,  went  off  to  beget  more  weak-willed 
people?”9  The  literary  allusion  here  is  to  the  novella  Taras  Bulba,  a work  by  the 
most  influential  provincializer  of  Ukraine,  Nikolai  Gogol. 

At  the  same  time,  Dmytrii  is  an  unmistakable  literary  reference  to  the 
character  in  Dostoevsky,  with  all  the  essential  traits  of  his  namesake,  especially 
a king-sized  libido  and  a tendency  towards  violent  emotional  outbursts. 
Khvylovy’s  Dmytrii  is  not  a mere  oblique  allusion  to  a fictional  character. 
Rather,  the  ready-made  character  from  Dostoevsky  is  parodically  presented  as  a 
“real”  person  who  enters  the  “real  world”  of  The  Woodcocks.  Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story,  Comrade  Vovchyk  makes  inquiries  about  Karamazov  and 
his  spouse  at  a local  bar  in  the  resort  town  where  they  are  staying.  The  response 
he  elicits  is  one  of  disbelief,  not  because  a fictional  hero  appears  to  be  taken  for 
a real  person,  but  because  this  real  person  deigns  to  visit  such  a remote  place: 
‘“Do  you  not  know  Monsieur  Karamazov  and  Madame  Karamazova?’  I.L. 
Karasyk  squirmed  about  and  pulled  a guilty  face.  It  could  be  said  that  he  had 
read  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  these 
brothers  (or  at  least  one  of  them)  could  have  ventured  into  these  remote 
parts.”10 

Dmytrii  Karamazov’s  appearance  in  The  Woodcocks  is  a parody  of  Dostoev- 
sky’s parody  of  the  “superfluous  person”;  that  is,  he  features  as  a parodic  re- 
representation of  the  nineteenth-century  Russian  declasse  intellectual,  whose 
characteristic  instability  and  nihilistic  attitude  is  the  result  of  political  frustra- 
tion.* 11 It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  Aglaia  characterizes  him  as  “an  abortion  of 
the  thirties,”  adding  that  “these  years  will  be  characterized  by  historians  by  this 


9  Mykola  Khvylovy,  The  Woodcocks,  in  Before  the  Storm,  15-67,  here  18. 

10  Ibid.,  15. 

1 1 The  term  “superfluous  people”  ( lishnie  liudi)  came  into  widespread  critical  use  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  Ivan  Turgenev’s  Diary  of  a Superfluous  Man  (1850).  D.  Slagoi  makes  use  of  it  in 
his  analysis  of  Evgenii  Onegin.  See  his  chapter  on  Pushkin  in  Istoriia  russkoi  literatury  XIX  veka, 
vol.  1,  ed.  A.  G.  Sokolov  (Moscow:  Izdatelstvo  Moskovskogo  gosudarstvennogo  universiteta,  1960), 
529.  For  a discussion  of  the  historical  background,  see  Hans  Kohn,  “Russia’s  Great  Age:  Encounter 
with  Europe,”  in  The  Mind  of  Modern  Russia,  ed.  Hans  Kohn  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1962), 
3-33,  esp.  11-15. 
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very  label.”12  Her  assessment  of  Dmytrii  shows  up  his  similarities  to  the 
generation  of  the  superfluous  people:  “Dmytriy  Karamazov  and  the  Dmytriy 
Karamazovs  have  come  to  a conclusion  they  find  terrifying:  there  is  no  way  out. 
There  is  no  way  to  break  ties  with  the  party,  because  this  ostensibly  is  not  only 
a betrayal  of  the  party,  but  also  of  those  social  ideals  for  which  they  so 
romantically  went  to  their  deaths;  this  would  be  in  the  end  a betrayal  of  one’s 
own  self.  But  there  was  no  way  ties  could  remain  unbroken.  In  short,  they 
stopped  at  a kind  of  idiotic  crossroads.”13 

Clearly,  the  circumstances  in  which  Dmytrii,  together  with  his  generation, 
finds  himself  are  outwardly  not  unlike  those  of  the  superfluous  people  in  late 
nineteenth-century  Russia,  with  one  important  exception:  the  phenomenon  of  the 
superfluous  people  becomes  absurdly  unreal  and  anachronistic  when  transposed 
into  the  peripheral  colonial  setting  of  Ukraine  and  into  a time  following  a far- 
reaching  social  and  political  revolution.  Further,  as  a literary  re-representation  of 
a character  type  that  has  a central  place  in  the  nineteenth-century  Russian  novel, 
Dmytrii ’s  presence  in  The  Woodcocks  parodically  highlights  the  absence  of  a 
well-developed  native  tradition  of  the  novel  in  Ukrainian  literature.  By  indulging 
in  such  anachronistic  mimeticism,  the  author  provokes  the  ugliness  of  colonial- 
ism in  Ukrainian  culture. 

The  point  of  encounter  between  the  polemical  Dmytrii — the  Ukrainian 
national-Communist — and  the  literary  Dmitrii  of  Brothers  Karamazov  fame  is, 
therefore,  in  the  fact  that  neither  has  any  business  being  the  other.  As  a conse- 
quence, the  polemical  post-colonial  text  of  the  former  is  rendered  absurd  by  his 
parodied  literary  identity  as  the  “broad  Russian  soul”  ( shirokaia  russkaia  dusha ), 
a product  and  type  of  imperial  culture.  Indeed,  the  only  concession  to  his 
Ukrainianness,  beyond  his  polemical  exposition  of  national-Communism,  is  the 
partly  Ukrainian  rendering  of  his  first  name  as  “Dmytrii”  rather  than  the  Russian 
“Dmitrii”  or  the  Standard  Ukrainian  “Dmytro.”  In  this  sense,  Dmytrii  is 
representative  of  Ukrainian-Russian  social  and  cultural  hybridization.  It  is 
precisely  such  an  effect  that  was  sought  by  the  doctrine  of  “official  nationality,” 
formally  proclaimed  in  1833  under  the  reactionary  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  By 
socially  subsuming  an  already  politically  dependent  Ukraine  under  the  principles 
of  Orthodoxy,  autocracy,  and  nationality  ( narodnost ),  “official  nationality” 
promoted  a “Little  Russian”  identity  for  Ukraine,  reinforcing  the  view  of  the 
Ukrainian  language  as  a Russian  dialect  and  Ukraine’s  culture  as  that  of  a 
peripheral  Russian  region. 

In  parodying  the  failure  of  Ukrainian  national-Communism  to  oppose  the 
return  of  Russian  imperialism,  The  Woodcocks  asserts  the  persistence  of  colonial 


12  Khvylovy,  The  Woodcocks,  56. 

13  Ibid.,  63. 
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features  in  Ukrainian  literary  culture  into  the  post-revolutionary  age.  In  effect 
Khvylovy  suggests  that  the  national-Communists’  enthusiasm  for  the  policy  of 
Ukrainization  and  for  Ukraine’s  newly  acquired  national  and  cultural  status 
amounted  to  self-deception.  They  disregarded  a past  dependent  on  colonial 
structures  while  promoting  the  revolution  as  a fresh  point  of  departure  for  a new 
and  universally  respectable  national  culture.  But  a prerequisite  for  post-colonial 
cultural  politics,  Khvylovy  argues,  is  that  the  colonial  past  be  fully  addressed  and 
demythologized.  Only  then  can  it  be  legitimately  discarded. 

Khvylovy  begins  this  process  through  his  literary  debunking  of  the  traditional- 
ized  views  of  Ukraine  as  a Russian  imperial  province,  parodically  unmasking 
them  as  anachronistic  in  the  socio-political  situation  of  the  1920s.  In  the  opening 
paragraph  of  The  Woodcocks , for  example,  the  rural  and  provincial  image  of 
Ukraine  that  Gogol  had  popularized  for  the  Russian  reading  public  is  parodied 
by  a dismissive  grammatical  negation  of  the  traditional  idyll:  “Hanna  and 
Dmytrii  arrived  in  this  once  quiet  small  town,  which  was  some  six  hundred 
kilometres  from  Non-Paris  (someone  had  once  so  ironically  dubbed  our  capital 
city),  in  the  middle  of  June — a time  when  our  steppe  South  no  longer  exuded  the 
scent  of  grapes,  let  alone  apricots.”14 

It  is  the  Gogolian  picture  that  attracts  the  Russian  cosmopolitan  Aglaia,  who 
often  came  to  rest  “in  the  beautiful  steppes,”  spoke  Ukrainian  fluently  and 
commended  it  as  “such  a musical  language,”  lauded  “Gogol’s  phantasmagoria,” 
and  generally  “loved  Ukraine  very  much  and,  be  it  known,  even  eccentri- 
cally.”15 

Less  restrained  and  less  literary,  however,  is  Dmytrii’s  (i.e.,  Khvylovy’s) 
attack  on  the  Ukrainian  national  bard  Taras  Shevchenko,  and  the  tradition  of 
nineteenth-century  nationalism  for  which  he  stands: 

“[I]t  was  Shevchenko  who  castrated  our  intelligentsia.  Wasn’t  it  he  who  fostered 
this  dim-witted  slave-enlightener,  whose  name  is  legion?  Wasn’t  it  Shevchen- 
ko— perhaps  not  such  a bad  poet  but  a weak-willed  person  amazingly  lacking  in 
culture — wasn’t  it  he  who  taught  us  to  write  poems,  sentimentalizing  in  ‘Kateryna 
style,’  rebelling  in  ‘Haidamak’  style,  to  look  absurdly  and  aimlessly  at  the  world 
and  its  construction  through  a prism  of  backwardness  sweetened  with  frightening 
phrases?  Wasn’t  it  he,  this  serf,  who  taught  us  to  berate  the  lord  behind  his  back, 
so  to  speak,  and  drink  vodka  with  him  and  grovel  before  him  when  he  slaps  us 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder  and  says:  ‘You,  Matiusha,  are  a talent,  after  all.’  It  was 
just  this  image-painting  ‘Father  Taras’  who  halted  the  cultural  development  of  our 
nation  and  stopped  it  from  forming  a state-wide  unity  at  the  right  time.”16 


14  Ibid.,  15. 

15  Ibid.,  26-8. 

16  Ibid.,  29-30. 
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Here  parody  gives  way  to  a polemical  call  for  the  demythologization  of  the 
cult  associated  with  Shevchenko,  whom  Aglaia  calls  a “bozhko,”  that  is,  a 
demigod.  It  is  not  so  much  the  authority  Shevchenko  commanded  as  a gifted  and 
original  writer  that  is  called  into  question  as  it  is  the  romantic  ethnocentric 
tradition  he  represents.  It  is  perhaps  a weakness  of  Khvylovy’s  novel  that  in  it 
the  Shevchenkian  is  the  object  merely  of  cheap  polemical  attack,  not  of  parodic 
representation.  But  the  provocative  nature  of  such  an  attack  is  not  to  be 
underestimated,  given  the  venerated  position  that  Shevchenko  commands  in  the 
Ukrainian  literary  pantheon.  Indeed,  it  is  this  venerated  position  that  disallows 
parody,  even  today,  making  it  tantamount  to  blasphemy  as  far  as  most  Ukrainian 
readers  are  concerned. 

Ultimately  The  Woodcocks  is  not  a victim  of  its  own  timeliness,  since  its 
argument  remains  a valid  one.  As  a confrontation  with  colonialism,  it  provokes 
the  stigma  of  provincialism  by  contesting  its  traditionalization  in  Ukrainian 
literature,  whether  as  defensive  opposition  or  as  collaboration.  Trends  in 
Ukrainian  literature  during  the  Gorbachevian  thaw  reflected  just  such  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  address  colonial  features  and  their  historical 
framework.17  While  The  Woodcocks  is  perhaps  not  the  subtlest  or  aesthetically 
most  pleasing  of  novels,  it  presents  the  beginning  of  a way  out  of  the  colonial 
mentality,  in  part  through  its  readiness  to  shock  its  reader  by  discarding  colonial 
cultural  habits.  More  than  this,  however,  by  indulging  in  rather  than  being 
fettered  to  colonialism,  it  suggests  a literary  way  out,  namely,  that  of  the  parody 
of  Ukrainian  literature  and  cultural  self-conceptions. 


17  See  Marko  Pavlyshyn,  “Thaws,  Literature  and  the  Nationalities  Discussion  in  Ukraine:  The 
Prose  of  Valerii  Shevchuk,”  in  Glasnost'  in  Context:  On  the  Recurrence  of  Liberalizations  in  Central 
and  East  European  Literatures  and  Cultures,  ed.  Marko  Pavlyshyn  (New  York:  Berg,  1990),  49-68. 
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Before  we  can  discuss  the  new  literary  term  “masked  feminism”  (which  I 
propose  as  an  aid  to  feminist  criticism),  we  should  firstly  define  briefly  the 
feminist  critical  approach  to  a literary  text.  One  of  the  main  aims  of  feminist 
criticism  is  an  analysis  of  literature  as  the  product  of  human  social  relations, 
particularly  gender  relations  and  expressions  of  gender  power.  This  process  of 
discovery  of  hidden  codes  of  often  unconscious  motivations  and  expressions 
enables  us  to  “find  a new  language,  a new  way  of  reading  that  can  integrate  our 
intelligence  and  our  experience,  our  reason  and  our  suffering,  our  scepticism  and 
our  vision.”1 

The  reasons  for  codes  being  hidden  are  many.  For  example,  a feminist 
interpretation  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Jane  Eyre  (1847)  reveals  the  masked, 
repressed,  or  secret  text  concealed  beneath  an  apparently  straightforward  story 
concerning  a young  governess  who  finds  happiness  in  her  employer’s  home.  The 
character  and  meaning  of  the  masked  text  may  be  read  variously — revealing,  for 
example,  that  Jane  is  an  instinctive  feminist  who  conceals  her  feminist  intuitions; 
the  latter,  however,  manifest  themselves  in  her  turbulent  dreams.  A text  such  as 
this  was  regarded  as  dangerously  subversive,  and  Jane  Eyre  was  virtually  banned 
in  girls’  schools  until  the  end  of  the  century.2 

In  Ukraine  the  feminist  movement  itself  first  appeared  a little  later  in  the 
same  century.  The  first  feminist  anthology,  Pershyi  vinok,  was  published  in  1887 
by  Nataliia  Kobrynska  and  Olena  Pchilka.  Several  of  Olha  Kobylianska’s 
published  works,  including  the  novels  Liudyna  (A  Person,  1891)  and  Tsarivna 
(The  Princess,  1895),  have  as  their  heroine  an  intelligent,  cultured,  emancipated 


1 Elaine  Showalter,  “Toward  a Feminist  Poetics,”  in  The  New  Feminist  Criticism:  Essays  on 
Women,  Literature,  and  Theory,  ed.  Elaine  Showalter  (New  York:  Pantheon,  1985),  141. 

2 For  a detailed  analysis  of  this  text,  see  Gill  Frith,  “Women,  Writing  and  Language:  Making 
the  Silences  Speak,”  in  Introducing  Women’s  Studies:  Feminist  Theory  and  Practice,  ed.  Diane 
Richardson  and  Victoria  Robinson  (London:  Macmillan,  1993). 
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woman  living  in  an  oppressive  and  intolerant  provincial  community.  Although 
the  question  of  female  emancipation  is  usually  addressed  directly  and  openly, 
some  feminist  elements  of  Kobylianska’s  writing  are  masked.  The  reason  for 
masking  was  most  probably  the  aesthetic  power  gained  through  a masked 
discourse.  We  will  later  examine  the  text  by  Kobylianska  that  best  illustrates  this 
assertion. 

As  Roman  Weretelnyk  has  already  demonstrated,  Lesia  Ukrainka’s  dramas 
were  “a  revolutionary  challenge  to  the  patriarchal  social  order  which  existed  in 
the  literature  of  the  time.”3  Focusing  on  the  woman  as  the  active  force  in  the 
history  of  her  own  life  and  applying  interpretations  from  the  feminine  rather  than 
the  masculine  sphere  of  values,  Lesia  Ukrainka’s  dramas  represent  a protest 
against  the  norms  and  the  values  of  the  dominant  tradition,  a protest  that 
develops  into  self-discovery  and  a search  for  an  independent  identity.  This 
modern  woman,  states  Weretelnyk,  appears  in  the  dramas  Blakytna  troianda  (The 
Azure  Rose),  Kaminnyi  hospodar  (The  Stone  Host),  and  Boiarynia  (The 
Noblewoman),  where  “the  feminine  triumphs  over  the  masculine.”4  Here  the 
term  “masked  feminism”  applies  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  this  reading  to 
the  average  reader,  who  is  likely  to  assign  to  the  texts  the  standard,  generally 
accepted  interpretation. 

A challenge  to  the  patriarchal  social  order  is  also  apparent  in  contemporary 
Ukrainian  poetry.  In  her  treatment  of  Ukrainian  history,  Lina  Kostenko  highlights 
historical  details  that  are  little  known  and  sometimes  idealized  by  historians;  she 
offers  new  and  unexpected  interpretations.  In  her  novel  in  verse  Marusia 
Churai,5  the  values  privileged  are  not  those  belonging  to  the  patriarchal  social 
order,  but  opposing  ones.  The  protagonist  is  not  the  traditional,  male-dependent 
female,  but,  instead,  one  who  is  completely  independent — physically,  emotional- 
ly, and  psychologically.6  Kostenko’s  Churai  is  very  different  from  the  one 
portrayed  in  Volodymyr  Samiilenko’s  play  Churaivna  (1886).7  Samiilenko’s 
version  emphasises  Marusia’s  dependent  character:  she  is  repeatedly  shown  to 
rely  on  the  play’s  male  characters.8  A comparison  of  the  two  depictions  serves 


3 Roman  Veretelnyk  [Weretelnyk],  “Feminizm  u dramaturhii  Lesi  Ukrainky,”  Suchasnist , 1991 , 
no.  2,  29. 

4 Ibid.,  32. 

5 Lina  Kostenko,  Marusia  Churai  (Kyiv:  Radianskyi  pysmennyk,  1979). 

6 See  my  Tvorchist  Liny  Kostenko  z pohliadu  poetyky  ekspresyvnosti  (Kyiv:  Vydavnychyi  dim 
“KM  Academia,”  1994). 

7 Volodymyr  Samiilenko,  “Churaivna,”  in  his  Poetychni  tvory,  prozovi  tvory,  perespivy  ta 
pereklady,  statti  ta  spohady  (Kyiv:  Naukova  dumka,  1990). 

8 See  my  “Feministychnyi  pidkhid  do  poezii  Liny  Kostenko,”  Slovo  i chas  (forthcoming). 
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to  illustrate  Virginia  Woolf’s  statement  that  the  values  held  by  women  very  often 
differ  from  those  held  by  men.y 

The  question  of  dependence  in  the  context  of  misfortune  and  despair  is 
present  in  two  contemporary  poems,  both  of  which  take  as  their  central  character 
the  medieval  Rus'  princess  Rohnida:  Lina  Kostenko’s  “Horyslava-Rohnida”  and 
Oksana  Zabuzhko’s  “Polon  Rohnidy.”10  Both  texts  strongly  condemn  the 
patriarchal  social  order.  Although  Kostenko’s  poem  expresses  a political 
message,  which  culminates  in  the  line,  “Oto  ne  treba  voroha  liubyt!”  (One  must 
not  love  one’s  enemy!),  the  main  discourse  of  both  poems  concerns  the 
apparently  factual  and  detailed  description  of  two  historical  episodes.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  subject  of  Zabuzhko’s  “Polon  Rohnidy,”  which  is  written  in  the 
first  person:  young  Princess  Rohnida  of  Polatsk  describes  the  circumstances  of 
her  captivity  after  the  destruction  of  her  people  by  Grand  Prince  Volodymyr  of 
Kyiv  in  the  tenth  century.  Her  voice  carries  passionate  hate  for  Volodymyr. 
Rohnida’s  father,  the  ruler  of  the  Polatsk  land,  has  been  killed,  and  she  and  other 
Polatsk  girls  have  been  tied  together  by  their  long  braids  and  thrown  into  a tent. 
She  finds  herself  in  the  role  of  captive,  where  the  captors  are  men  and  the  patri- 
archal order  rules,  though  benevolently.* 11  Rohnida  decides  that  she  will  mask 
her  true  feelings  and  go  to  her  captor,  the  prince: 

Ocb  u,iHa  nepeMor  tboix,  xhxcoio  cijijiio  3aMoneHHX, 

Ocb  Bara  nojioHHHCbKHx,  3arpaBoio  cTeprax  o6jihh — 

9t  xoBaio  nifli  cyKHio  Hoxca 
Y HexaHHi  ifie'i  Honi, 

il  3BijIbHK>CJI,  KOXaHHH,  nOKJIHM  MeHe,  JIK)6hH,  nOKJIHH  ...  (112) 
[Here’s  the  price  of  your  victory,  soaked  with  coarse  salt,  / Here’s  the  value  of 
the  captives’  faces,  ragged  from  the  heat — / I hide  a knife  beneath  my  dress 
/ In  anticipation  of  this  night,  / I’ll  be  free,  my  beloved,  just  call  me,  my  love, 
just  call  ...] 

Of  course,  irony  is  at  work  in  this  text:  the  reader  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
Rohnida  will  not  carry  out  this  planned  revenge.  Instead,  she  will  be  forced  to 
marry  Volodymyr  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  will  fall  in  love  with  him.  But  she  will 
forever  remain  the  less  worthy,  dominated  member  of  this  partnership,  and  her 
life  will  soon  become  unbearably  wretched.12 


9  Maggie  Humm,  ed„  Feminism:  A Reader  (New  York:  Harvester  Wheatsheaf,  1992),  224. 

10  Lina  Kostenko,  Vybrane  (Kyiv:  Dnipro,  1989),  379;  Oksana  Zabuzhko,  Dyryhenty  ostannoi 
svichky  (Kyiv:  Radianskyi  pysmennyk,  1990),  111.  All  translations  are  mine.  Page  references  in  the 
text  are  to  the  editions  cited. 

1 1 Benevolence,  which  sometimes  masks  coercion  and  is  closely  associated  with  it,  may  be 
typical  of  the  relationship  between  inferiors  and  their  superiors.  See  John  Wiltshire,  Jane  Austen  and 
the  Body  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1992),  91. 

12  The  question  of  domination  is  discussed  in  Deborah  Tannen,  Gender  and  Discourse  (New 
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The  feminist  theorist  Helene  Cixous  has  offered  an  analysis  of  sexuality  and 
desire  as  expressed  in  the  literary  text.13  Such  an  expression  is  apparent  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  although  it  is  partly  masked  by  Rohnida’s  indignant  and 
vengeful  tone.  The  text  is  a monologue  in  which  she  mentally  addresses  the 
prince  while  planning  her  strategy.  But  the  use  of  “ty”,  the  familiar  form  of 
address,  hints  from  the  very  first  line  at  a possible  intimacy  between  them.  There 
is  also  a subtext  of  sexuality  and  unexpected  desire  in  Rohnida’s  description  of 
Volodymyr — his  strong,  sure  movements  (“[he]  flung  the  canvas  aside  with  his 
hand”)  and  his  appearance  and  smell  (“and  your  sheepskin  coat,  thrown  over 
your  shoulders,  smelled  of  the  dry  warm  hay”) — as  well  as  in  the  terms 
“beloved”  and  “my  love.”  Perhaps  the  ironic  hyperbole  of  her  idolizing 
address — “O,  Prince,  you,  who  have  been  hewn  by  violent  storms!  God- 
like— idol-like!” — is  a sign  of  suppressed,  unconsciously  harboured  thoughts  of 
intimacy.  In  addition,  there  is  a direct  reference  to  the  desire  Rohnida  has  stirred 
in  order  to  achieve  her  objective: 

.Hk  a To6i  npoMaiiHyjia  b Ty  rnn — 

Tojia,  6ina,  jieTioHa,  mob  cHir  ... 

I cTHCHyB  To6i  odpyneM  cnorafl,  hojio, 

I TOfli  th  MeHe  noKJiHKaB — (112) 

[When  I flashed  past  you  that  night,  / Naked,  white,  flying  past  like  the  snow  ... 

/ And  the  memory  squeezed  like  a ring  round  your  forehead,  / Then  you  called 
me.] 

Lina  Kostenko’s  “Horyslava-Rohnida”  concerns  an  episode  subsequent  to  the  one 
described  in  Zabuzhko’s  poem.  Rohnida  is  now  addressed  by  what  appears  to  be 
a female  voice.  Prince  Volodymyr  has  forced  her  into  marriage  and  has  been 
successful  in  winning  her  heart;  the  horrors  of  the  past  are  now  distant  memories 
to  Rohnida,  who  is  deeply  in  love  and  happy.  Her  joy  is  short-lived,  however, 
for  Volodymyr  tires  of  her  and  turns  his  attention  to  a succession  of  other 
beauties,  leaving  each  with  a broken  heart.14  Rohnida  herself  is  sent  to  a 
monastery.  The  picture  created  is  of  the  wife  sacrificed  to  the  patriarchal  order. 
The  sense  of  betrayal  is  heightened  by  the  narrator’s  use  of  the  present  tense. 
This  unexpectedly  negative  portrayal  of  the  revered  Prince  Volodymyr,  the  first 
Christian  ruler  of  Kyivan  Rus',  as  an  immoral  and  cruel  man  destroys  the 
romantic  illusion  traditionally  associated  with  his  name  and  presents  him  as  the 
expression  of  a patriarchal  social  order  that  heedlessly  victimizes  women: 


York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1994),  7-12. 

13  Cixous’s  ideas  are  discussed  in  Toril  Moi,  Sexual/Textual  Politics:  Feminist  Literary  Theory 
(London:  Routledge,  1985,  1988),  110. 

14  Volodymyr  was  the  father  of  eleven  princes  by  five  wives.  See  the  entries  on  Rohnida  and 
Volodymyr  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Ukraine,  vols.  4 and  5,  ed.  Danylo  Husar  Struk  (Toronto:  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press,  1993). 
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Y Htoro  cto  TaKHX  y EepecTOBi, 
i KoacHa  3 hhx  3axoflHTtca  njiaueM, 

60  KHH3B  P03JIK)6hTI>,  TO  yXCe  JIK)6oBi 
Hi  cjii3LMH  He  noBepHem,  Hi  MeneM.  (379) 

[He  has  a hundred  such  women  in  Berestove,  / and  each  of  them  is  weeping  and 
distressed,  / for  when  the  prince  falls  out  of  love,  / neither  tears  nor  sword  will 
bring  love  back.] 

Rohnida’s  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  this  symbol  of  goodness  (Volodymyr  was 
canonized  in  the  mid-thirteenth  century)  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
prince  is  guilty  of  the  death  of  her  family: 

. . . Te6e  uijiye  toh,  xto  ix  ybHB. 

0 HancTpamHime  i3  ycix  npHHHXceHb! 

0 HaHAHBHime  3 HaHflHBHimnx  ^hb!  (379) 

[ ...  the  one  who  killed  them  kisses  you.  / O,  worst  of  all  humiliations!  / O, 
strangest  of  the  strangest  sights!] 

The  sense  of  Rohnida  being  a victim  is  strengthened  by  the  narrator’s  personal, 
sympathetic  tone  and  the  use  of  the  affectionate  diminutive  form  when 
addressing  her:  “O,  my  dear  God,  how  he  has  abandoned  you,  my  darling 
princess,  now  grown  old  from  weeping.” 

The  above  use  of  examples  from  Lesia  Ukrainka,  Kostenko,  and  Zabuzhko 
should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  only  texts  by  women  writers  are  the  proper 
object  of  feminist  interpretations.  Cixous  states  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  talk 
about  “female  writing,”  since  it  is  not  a writer’s  gender  that  is  relevant,  but  that 
which  she  or  he  has  written.15  The  fact  that  male  writers  often  show  deep 
understanding  in  their  portrayal  of  women’s  experiences  and  emotions  is  evident, 
for  example,  in  Nikolai  Gogol’s  Taras  Bulba.  The  main  themes  of  the  novel  are 
patriotism,  the  Cossack  spirit,  the  nature  of  male-female  relationships,  and  the 
patriarchal  social  order  of  the  time. 

If  we  focus  on  the  latter  two  themes,  we  can  indeed  say  that  Gogol  had  a 
deep  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  role  of  women  of  the  time.  Writing  on 
the  subject  of  relationships  in  the  novel,  George  Grabowicz  explains:  “the  most 
basic  dichotomy  [in  Taras  Bulba ] is  man  and  woman,  and  the  next  one,  which 
is  naturally  built  on  it,  is  the  opposition  of  a settled  way  of  life  to  that  of  the 
Cossacks....  The  difference  between  the  male  and  the  female  world  immediately 
becomes  apparent.”  Grabowicz  points  to  several  cases  where  Bulba  emphasizes 
this  difference,  at  times  in  a brutal  fashion.  “At  a deeper  level,”  he  writes, 
“Andrii’s  renunciation  of  Cossack  concerns  equals  a move  to  the  female  world, 


15  Moi,  110. 
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to  ‘the  family’  and  personal  values;  this  constitutes  a betrayal  at  all  levels.”16 
Everything  that  belongs  to  the  female  world  is  regarded  by  Bulba  as  inferior  and 
not  worthy  of  attention.  Yet  Gogol  understands  and  sympathises  with  this  world, 
as  can  be  seen  from  his  description  of  the  suffering  borne  by  the  mother  of 
Andrii  and  Ostap  as  she  sits  by  them  all  night  before  their  departure.  Without 
any  regard  for  the  fact  that  their  mother  has  not  seen  them  for  a long  time,  Bulba 
suddenly  decides  to  leave  with  them  for  the  Sich  the  day  after  their  return  from 
the  seminary  in  Kyiv.  Gogol  describes  the  mother’s  grief  thus:  “The  poor  mother 
alone  did  not  sleep.  She  bent  over  the  pillow  of  her  beloved  sons  who  were  lying 
side  by  side;...  she  gazed  at  them  not  only  with  her  eyes,  but  with  the  whole  of 
her  being;  all  her  feelings  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  that  gaze,  and  she  could 
not  gaze  enough  on  them.”17  Here  and  throughout  his  narrative  Gogol  reveals 
an  understanding  of  the  difficult  role  of  women  in  the  context  of  the  Cossack 
patriarchy. 

In  Olha  Kobylianska’s  works,  particularly  in  her  story  “Nekulturna”  (The 
Boorish  Woman), IX  we  discover  an  interesting  example  of  masked  feminism. 
A feminist  reading  reveals  a strong  expression  of  sexuality  and  desire.19 
Although  it  is  hidden  in  the  story,  its  presence  is  signified  by  two  mountains,  at 
the  foot  of  which  stands  the  home  of  the  protagonist,  Paraska.  Through 
personification,  the  mountains — Magura  and  Rung — acquire  romantic  and  sexual 
significance.  Magura  is  at  first  described  as  an  untouched  young  girl:  “The 
lushness  of  her  undergrowth  . . . and  her  steepness  saved  her  from  the  visits  of 
summer  guests.  She  stood  on  weekdays,  as  on  holidays,  alone,  listening  intently 
to  the  even  hum  of  her  own  firs,  or,  glancing  around  the  peaks  of  neighbouring 
mountains,  she  would  become  absorbed  in  thoughts  about  her  nearest  neighbour” 
(469). 

Magura  was  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  Rung,  “a  good-looking  giant,  tall  and 
wide”.  The  two  mountains  are  “divided  for  eternity”  by  a stream,  which  “sprayed 
them  with  its  cold  pearls.”  But  there  exists  between  them  an  actual,  tangible  link 
in  the  form  of  the  hawks  that  “rose  from  the  depths  of  Rung’s  forest  ...  and, 
having  circled  dreamily  around  his  peak,  sank  into  the  dark  green  forests  of 
Magura....  Lingering  here  and  there  on  the  thick  branches  of  her  firs,  they  called 


16  Hryhorii  Hrabovych  [George  G.  Grabowicz],  “Hohol  i mif  Ukrainy,”  Suchasnist,  1994,  no. 
10,  147-8. 

17  Nikolai  Gogol,  “Taras  Bulba,”  in  Mirgorod , trans.  David  Magarshack  ([n.  p.]:  Minerva,  1968), 
38-9. 

1 8 Olha  Kobylianska,  Tvory,  vol.  I (Kyiv:  Derzhavne  vydavnytstvo  khudozhnoi  literatury,  1956), 
469-81. 

19  These  themes  are  frequently  the  focus  of  feminist  readings.  See  David  Buchbinder, 
Contemporary  Literary  Theory  and  the  Reading  of  Poetry  ([Perth]:  Curtin  University  of  Technology, 
1991),  124. 
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out  in  far-reaching  voices  that  they  were  from  Rung,  while  she,  catching  their 
sounds,  carried  them  into  herself  and  later  murmured  something  with  a far- 
reaching  sound”  (469). 

Each  part  of  this  scene  can  serve  as  a metaphor  for  the  corresponding  stage 
of  a sexual  relationship.  As  if  pleased  by  the  encounter,  Magura  now  “bathes  in 
a golden  light,”  smiling  at  Rung,  while  he  “shines  brightly.”  The  side  of  Rung 
that  faces  Magura — ’’sloping  and  proudly  decorated  with  pines  from  the  ground 
to  the  top” — reminds  one  of  the  male  body  covered  with  hair  and  perspiring,  for 
it  is  “covered  with  dew,  as  if  with  a thick  silver  netting.”  At  the  point  where  the 
two  mountains  “sloped  gently  and  almost  joined,  they  both  bathed  in  sunshine,” 
and  here  grew  tall,  lush  vegetation.  Noteworthy  is  the  mention  of  “the  warmed 
air”  and  “warmed  water  that,  weakened  to  the  point  of  softness,  now  spilled 
gently  and  almost  soundlessly  over  the  stones,  changing  unobtrusively  into 
shimmering  gold.”  The  description  of  the  two  mountains  concludes  with  the 
words,  “mutually  defeated  by  each  other’s  beauty,  they  leaned  forward  and  sank 
into  the  darkened  depths....  Their  paradise  was  there.” 

This  sensitive  depiction  undoubtedly  contributes  to  the  story’s  aesthetic 
appeal,  and  it  creates  a specific  mood  for  the  narrative;  it  simultaneously 
provides  an  idealized  parallel  to  the  events  themselves,  events  that  concern 
Paraska — a feminist  whose  relationships,  by  comparison,  do  not  occur  in 
paradise.  Whether  Kobylianska  was  fully  conscious  of  these  hidden  textual  codes 
and  intended  to  bring  them  to  the  readers ’s  attention  is  not  the  central  issue  here, 
especially  if  we  follow  Derrida’s  dictum  that  there  is  no  writerly  or  textual 
“essence”  of  meaning  that  is  forever  fixed  and  determined.20  What  is  at  issue 
is  that  a feminist  reading  opens  hitherto  unexplored  aspects  of  literary  texts, 
providing  new  information  about  our  social  interaction  and  the  various  structures 
of  our  lives.  The  term  “masked  feminism”  has  a place  in  this  approach  to  literary 
criticism,  since  it  describes  textual  strategies  that,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  are 
hidden  from  the  uninitiated  reader  and  require  an  informed  interpretation. 


20  Jacques  Derrida,  “Living  On,”  in  Deconstruction  and  Criticism  , ed.  Harold  Bloom  et  al.  (New 
York:  Seabury  Press,  1979). 
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From  Osadchy  to  the  “Koleso” 
Controversy: 

Modernity  and  Its  Meanings  in 
Ukrainian  Culture 
since  the  1960s 

Marko  Pavlyshyn 


To  refer  to  the  polemical  exchange  that  followed  the  publication  of  Iurii 
Mushketyk’s  essay  “Koleso”  (The  Wheel)  in  Literaturna  Ukraina  in  October 
19941  as  a “controversy”  is,  doubtless,  to  engage  in  hyperbole.  The  volume  of 
the  discussion  was  not  great,  and  the  depth  of  its  penetration  into  the  issues 
raised  was  not  impressive.  Nevertheless,  this  polemical  exchange  deserves 
attention  as  symptomatic  of  the  situation  in  contemporary  Ukrainian  culture 
generally  and  Ukrainian  literature  in  particular.  At  issue  is  a question  of  direct 
personal  significance  to  many  writers:  do  the  creative  habits  and  capabilities  of 
the  older  generation  of  literati  have  any  utility  in  a post-Soviet  world?  Mush- 
ketyk,  born  in  1927  and  chairman  since  1986  of  the  Writers’  Union  of  Ukraine, 
in  which  the  traditionalists  far  outnumber  the  innovators,  launches  in  “Koleso” 
an  angry  attack  on  a phenomenon  that  he  brands  variously  as  “modernism,” 
“avantgardism,”  “postmodernism”  and  “post-avantgardism.”  He  uses  these  terms 
quite  interchangeably  to  label  a group  of  features  of  which  he  greatly  disapproves 
in  some  recent  literary  works  by  writers  under  forty  years  of  age  who  are 
conventionally  regarded  as  “young.”  Such  writers  have  in  common,  according  to 
Mushketyk,  the  claim  to  a universalism  that  rejects  national  roots;  a preoccupa- 
tion with  form  and  aesthetic  play  that  runs  parallel  to  neglect  of  serious  issues, 
both  societal  and  national;  a rejection  of  humanist  values;  and  “licentious- 
ness”— verbal  profanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  disrespect  for  the  canon  of 


1 Iurii  Mushketyk,  “Koleso:  Kilka  dumok  z pryvodu  suchasnoho  ukrainskoho  postavanhardu,” 
Literaturna  Ukraina,  27  October  1994. 
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Ukrainian  literary  culture  on  the  other.  Mushketyk  seeks  to  rally  the  troops  under 
the  banner  of  a no-longer-socialist  realism — he  calls  it  “eternal”  ( vikovichnyi ) or 
“genuine”  ( spravzhnii ) realism — and  to  reassert  the  obligation  of  literature  to 
serve  the  interests  of  society  at  large  (in  particular,  to  defend  and  strengthen 
Ukrainian  culture).  Innovation,  he  contends,  is  natural  and  desirable,  providing, 
however,  that  it  remains  within  reasonable  limits  and  does  not  take  its  inspiration 
from  “foreign  dustbins.” 

Mushketyk  does  not  attack  particular  miscreants.  Indeed,  the  only  contem- 
porary name  mentioned  in  “Koleso”  is  that  of  the  young  prose  writer  Oles 
Ulianenko,  whose  Stalinka 2 Mushketyk  calls  “a  talented  novel.”  This  is  one  of 
the  article’s  many  surprises,  for  Ulianenko’s  work  manifests  in  extreme  measure 
most  of  the  tendencies  that  Mushketyk  condemns.  Nevertheless,  the  objects  of 
his  tirade  are  transparent.  They  are,  almost  certainly,  such  literary  groupings  as 
Bu-Ba-Bu  and  Nova  Degeneratsiia,  and  such  individuals  as  the  writer  Ihor 
Malenky.  Malenky,  who  four  years  earlier  had  launched  an  especially  merciless 
attack  on  the  literary  establishment,3  may  well  have  been  in  Mushketyk’s  mind 
as  one  of  the  “young  artists”  whose  “invectives  against  the  Writers’  Union  ..., 
which  consistently  defends  the  shrines  of  Ukrainian  culture  [‘ ukrainski  sviatyni'] 
and  the  Ukrainian  language,  do  harm  to  the  Ukrainian  cause.”  Even  though 
personal  denunciations  are  absent  from  “Koleso,”  there  is  much  in  the  article  that 
is  reminiscent  of  the  official  criticism  of  high  Brezhnevism:  Mushketyk’s 
patriarchal  and  didactic  tone,  his  rhetoric  of  moderation  and  tolerance  (which  is 
supposed  to  contrast  with  the  supposed  shrill  irrationality  of  his  opponents),  and 
his  unhesitating  assumption  of  the  right  to  speak  authoritatively  on  behalf  of  the 
general  (today,  the  national)  interest. 

The  tenor  of  “Koleso”  is,  perhaps,  not  unexpected,  given  Mushketyk’s  role 
in  the  Writers’  Union  and  the  cultural  profile  of  a majority  of  its  members.  More 
surprising  are  the  responses  to  “Koleso.”  Volodymyr  Morenets,  a specialist  in 
contemporary  poetry  at  the  Institute  of  Literature  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Ukraine,  while  addressing  the  Council  of  the  Writers’  Union,  defended  cultural 
pluralism  against  Mushketyk’s  call  for  a unified  culture.  As  part  of  his  rhetorical 
strategy,  he  adopted  a patronizing  attitude  toward  Mushketyk,  pooh-poohing  his 
credentials  to  make  judgments  in  the  domain  of  literary  and  aesthetic  theory  and 
implicitly  claiming  such  authority,  instead,  for  himself  as  a member  of  “the 


2 Published  in  Suchasnist,  1994,  no.  9,  21-76. 

3 Ihor  Malenky,  “Vidrodzhennia  chy  zhart?  Neradisni  rozdumy  z pryvodu  deiakykh  rys 
sohodnishnoi  literaturnoi  sytuatsii,”  Literaturna  Ukrairui,  15  November  1990.  The  episode  is  analysed 
in  my  article  “On  the  Possibility  of  Opposition  under  Glasnast ,”  in  Literature  and  Opposition,  ed. 
Chris  Worth,  Pauline  Nestor,  and  Marko  Pavlyshyn  (Melbourne:  Centre  for  Comparative  Literature 
and  Cultural  Studies,  Monash  University,  1994),  165-78. 
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community  that,  from  time  to  time,  does  a little  reading.”4  It  is  all  the  more 
extraordinary,  then,  that  Morenets  should  regard  Mushketyk  as  absurdly  mistaken 
in  considering  avantgardism  to  be  a subcategory  of  modernism.  The  two  are  as 
different,  Morenets  asserts,  as  “a  November  Sunday  from  Easter.”  This  belief, 
however,  is  eccentric  rather  than  mainstream.  The  conventional  view,  of  course, 
is  that  avantgardism,  especially  during  its  heyday  in  the  years  1910-1930,  was, 
in  its  dedication  to  aesthetic  experiment,  its  extreme  rejection  of  realistic 
convention,  and  its  impatience  with  the  received  order  of  the  world,  the  most 
radical  expression  of  a modernist  sensibility.5  Morenets,  it  transpires,  is  not 
much  better  informed  on  the  matter  than  Mushketyk. 

Even  stranger  is  the  reaction  of  Maksym  Rozumny,  who  writes  on  behalf  of 
Association  500,  a grouping  of  the  very  youngest  literati,  born  mostly  after  1970. 
Rozumny’s  short  and  polite  note  in  Literaturna  Ukraina  objects  to  Mushketyk’s 
“collective  image  of  [the  unconventional  writer  as]  the  enemy  of  the  Ukrainian 
ethos,”  but  on  the  whole  registers  scant  interest  in  the  passions  of  Mushketyk  and 
the  Young  Turks  whose  literary  scandals  have  so  offended  Mushketyk.  Rozumny 
calls  vaguely  for  reconciliation  before  proceeding  to  his  main  business:  to  present 
Association  500  to  the  reader  in  all  of  its  non-doctrinaire  variety  as  the  carrier 
of  a “new  quality”  in  contemporary  Ukrainian  letters.6 

How  can  we  explain  a situation  where  a senior  writer  and  a widely-published 
literary  critic  appear  to  be  all  at  sea  with  regard  to  concepts  that  in  the  West  are 
among  the  basic  structuring  notions  of  twentieth-century  cultural  history?  How 
is  it  that  the  spokesman  of  a youthful  literary  grouping  feels  only  peripherally 
affected  by  a declaration  of  the  eternal  validity  of  the  ancien  regime?  The 
cultural  historian  might  name  several  contributory  causes.  The  vague  and 
promiscuous  use  of  terms  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  is  related  to  residual 
cold-war  and  colonial  cultural  barriers.  The  Western  cultural  studies  discussion 
is  known  to  most  intellectuals  in  Ukraine  at  best  by  hearsay  and  in  the  form  of 
catchwords.  This  is  not  surprising:  translations  are  few,  the  material  is  too 
expensive  in  the  original  even  for  major  libraries  to  acquire  it,  and  even  if  it 
were  available,  the  middle  and  older  generation  of  intellectuals  could  not  respond 
to  it,  because  their  Soviet  education  did  not  endow  them  with  a knowledge  of  the 
relevant  foreign  languages.  Thus,  Morenets  makes  claims  to  a spurious  erudition 
in  the  expectation  that  nobody  will  be  competent  to  verify  them,  while 


4 Volodymyr  Morenets,  “Poshukovyi  prostir  i ‘iedyna  pravda,’”  Suchasnist,  1994,  no.  12, 
137-41,  here  140. 

5 Soviet  consensus  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  did  not  dispute  this  definition.  See  the  articles  on 
modernism  in  Bolshaia  sovetskaia  entsiklopediia,  3d  ed.,  vol.  16  (Moscow:  Sovetskaia  entsiklopediia, 
1974),  402-4;  and  Ukrainska  radianska  entsyklopediia , 2d  ed.,  vol.  7 (Kyiv:  Holovna  redaktsiia 
Ukrainskoi  radianskoi  entsyklopedii,  1982),  67. 

6 Maksym  Rozumny,  “Pid  kolesom,”  Literaturna  Ukraina,  1 December  1994. 
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Mushketyk  juggles  with  terms  whose  conventional  meanings  he  does  not  know. 
Because  the  controversy  reflects  a tension  between  a group  with  considerable 
power  in  the  Writers’  Union  and  a group  that  resents  that  power,  the  dispute  is 
seen  by  novices  as  being  not  about  literature,  but  about  strategic  advantage  in  the 
literary  establishment.  To  Rozumny,  therefore,  the  debate  appears  as  transparent 
and  sordid,  but  not  especially  interesting. 

It  could  further  be  argued  that,  in  addition  to  these  social  grounds  of  recent 
provenance,  the  “Koleso“  controversy  has  its  roots  in  the  peculiarly  contradictory 
Soviet  attitude  toward  the  issue  of  the  modern  that  dates  from  the  1930s.  The 
project  of  modernity,  to  summarize  the  consensual  view,  is  the  European  secular 
preoccupation,  especially  potent  from  the  seventeenth  century  onward,  with  the 
idea  that  human  beings,  through  the  proper  use  of  their  own  minds,  can  and  must 
change  the  world  so  as  to  bring  about  the  greatest  human  happiness  and 
fulfilment.  Marxism-Leninism,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  more  outrageously  self- 
confident  formulations  of  the  project  of  modernity. 

Modernism  in  culture,  as  a sensibility  and  a cluster  of  styles,  is  a natural  ally 
of  the  project  of  modernity  to  the  extent  that  it  apprehends  the  existing  world 
and,  indeed,  humankind  in  its  present  form  as  corrupt,  complacent  and  to  be 
changed.  Artists  in  the  first  decade  of  the  existence  of  the  USSR  understood  this 
intuitively.  Their  participation  in  European  modernism,  their  formal  experi- 
mentation, and  their  emphatic  avantgardism  were  an  attack  on  bourgeois  taste 
and,  simultaneously,  an  attack  on  the  received  world  order.  To  quote  the  most 
obvious  Ukrainian  example,  the  symbolic  “Evropa”  that  Mykola  Khvylovy  so 
emphatically  celebrates  in  his  pamphlets  of  the  1920s  is  a modern  Europe  of 
social  and  aesthetic  progress  that  is  imagined  as  an  ally  of  the  revolution. 

The  violent  institutionalization  of  socialist  realism  as  the  measure  and 
guideline  for  all  artistic  activity  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  1930s  proclaimed  the  end 
of  this  seemingly  natural  alliance.  Henceforth  modernism  would  be  denounced 
as  a backward  step  on  the  path  toward  communism.  After  Stalin’s  death  it  would 
become  officially  mentionable  and  discussable,  but  only  in  the  context  of 
polemics  against  it.  In  1962,  with  Khrushchev’s  thaw  still  under  way,  the 
seventeen-volume  Ukrainian  Soviet  Encyclopaedia  would  dedicate  less  than  one 
sentence  to  modernism  in  art:  “The  general  name  for  various  degenerate  currents 
in  bourgeois  art  and  literature  (see  decadence,  art  nouveau,  formalism).”1 
Nevertheless,  the  classics  of  European  literary  modernism  found  their  way,  in 
translation,  to  the  Soviet  reader.  Franz  Kafka  appeared  in  the  Ukrainian  journal 
Vsesvit  (Kyiv)  in  1963,  even  before  the  first  Russian-language  publication,  and 
excerpts  from  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses  appeared  in  the  same  journal  in  1966. 
Scholarly  discussions  addressed  the  possibility  of  incorporating  this  or  that 


7 Ukrainska  radianska  entsyklopediia,  1st  ed.,  vol.  9 (Kyiv:  Akademiia  nauk  URSR,  1962),  285. 
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modernist  into  the  proletarian  realistic  heritage,  especially  in  the  wake  of  the 
insistence  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  a valuable  ally  of  the  Communist  cause  in  the 
West,  that  Proust,  Kafka,  and  Joyce  be  so  treated.8  Campaigns  against  particular 
representatives  of  the  modernist  canon,  such  as  that  of  the  Ukrainian  critic 
Dmytro  Zatonsky  against  Franz  Kafka,9  had  the  (perhaps  not  entirely  uninten- 
tional) effect  of  spreading  knowledge  of  it.  Camus  and  Faulkner  were  widely 
translated  and  read.  Beneath  the  official  critics’  negative  assessments  one  senses 
a broad  recognition  among  readers  of  the  interest  and  value  of  the  modernist 
canon,  as  well  as  a perception  of  its  special,  if  accidental,  relevance  to  their  lives. 
As  one  commentator  put  it,  the  nightmare  world  of  Kafka’s  fictions  could  be 
read  as  a realistic  description  of  everyday  Soviet  reality.10  (As  the  Swedish 
scholar  Jensen  has  interestingly  argued,  the  common  view  that  modernism 
distances  itself  from  “life”  is  a misconception  or,  at  least,  an  oversimplification. 
It  is  rather  the  case  that,  from  a modernist  perspective,  life  as  represented  in 
traditional  texts  does  not  appear  very  lifelike,  and  modernism  practises  a higher- 
order  mimesis  according  to  its  own  rules.)* 11  Equally,  if  one  approaches 
modernist  texts  with  the  expectations  of  a reader  alert  to  the  operations  of 
Aesopian  language,  they  may  well  appear  to  have  a far  more  directly  political 
dimension  than  modernist  texts  are  traditionally  regarded  as  possessing.  Thus, 
just  as  “modern”  formal  devices — discontinuity,  montage,  refusal  of  rational 
connectedness — may  be  said  to  “reflect”  a world  perceived  as  fragmented  and 
absurd,  so  modernism’s  departure  from  conventional  language  in  favour  of  the 
obscure  or  the  shocking  could  be  read  as  an  allegory  of  liberation  from 
totalitarian  convention. 

These  potentially  subversive  readings  of  the  formal  language  of  modernism 
in  the  peculiar  Soviet  context  of  the  early  1960s  were,  plausibly,  what  made  the 
poetry  of  some  of  the  “shistdesiatnyky”  (people  of  the  ’sixties)  especially 
sensational  for  the  reading  public  in  Ukraine.  Emblematic  of  this  sensationalism 
was  the  surreal,  indeed  Daliesque,  image  of  the  “knife  in  the  sun”  ( nizh  u sontsi ), 
which  the  young  Ivan  Drach  made  the  title  of  one  of  his  long  poems.  In  point 
of  fact,  only  a few  of  the  “shistdesiatnyky”  could,  with  good  conscience,  be  seen 
to  exhibit  a modernist  dimension.  Aside  from  Drach,  Mykola  Vinhranovsky 


8 I.  I.  Anisimov,  “Sovremennye  problemy  realizma  i modemizma,”  in  Sovremennye  problemy 
realizma  i modernizma,  ed.  I.  I.  Anisimov  et  al.  (Moscow:  Nauka,  1965),  7-26,  15. 

9 In  her  article  “Who’s  Afraid  of  Franz  Kafka?:  Kafka  Criticism  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  Slavic 
Review  33  (1976):  484-503,  Emily  Tall  discusses  one  book  and  five  articles  dedicated  by  Zatonsky 
to  this  project. 

10  Iurii  Glazov,  quoted  in  Tall,  497-8. 

1 1 Peter  Albert  Jensen,  “Art — Artifact — Fact:  The  Set  on  ‘Reality’  in  the  Prose  of  the  1920s,” 
in  The  Slavic  Literatures  and  Modernism:  A Nobel  Symposium,  August  5-8  1985,  ed.  Nils  Ake 
Nilsson  (Stockholm:  Almqvist  and  Wiksell,  1986),  113-25,  here  113. 
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(among  the  extensively  published  poets)  and  Vasyl  Holoborodko  and  Ihor 
Kalynets  (among  those  who  were  soon  silenced)  stand  out  in  this  respect.  Other 
notable  members  of  the  generation — Lina  Kostenko,  Vasyl  Symonenko,  the 
young  cohort  of  prose  writers  (Ievhen  Hutsalo,  Valerii  Shevchuk,  Iurii 
Shcherbak),  and,  perhaps  most  influentially,  the  critic  Ivan  Svitlychny  were  not 
modernist  in  their  aesthetics,  though  they  were,  without  exception,  committed  to 
the  secular  humanist  project  of  modernity.  Yet  it  was  certainly  the  case  that  the 
unmistakable  stylistic  gesture  of  modernism,  practised  by  some,  as  it  were,  on 
behalf  of  the  group,  helped  identify  the  “shistdesiatnyky”  for  their  emigre 
Ukrainian  contemporaries  as  kindred  spirits.  Drach,  for  example,  was  instantly 
recognized  by  the  New  York  Group  of  poets  as  one  of  their  own,  a recognition 
that  eventually  led  to  translation  workshops  for  Drach’s  poetry  in  the  United 
States  and,  in  turn,  to  an  English-language  edition  of  Drach’s  poems.12 

In  Ukrainian  literary  prose  of  the  1960s,  modernism  was  even  less  in 
evidence  than  in  the  poetry.  It  is  represented  by  one  notable  text,  a samvydav 
document  written  in  1968:  Mykhailo  Osadchy’s  Bilmo  (The  Cataract).  Remark- 
able in  many  respects,  Bilmo  is  undoubtedly  the  work  that  in  recent  Ukrainian 
literature  most  deliberately  puts  the  features  of  modernism  to  use  as  signs  in  a 
code  through  which  the  credo  of  a secular  humanism,  uncompromising  in  its 
opposition  to  Soviet  totalitarianism,  is  enunciated. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  feature  of  Bilmo  is  that  it  is  a non-fictional 
work — a memoir  of  Osadchy’s  own  arrest,  investigation,  trial  and  imprisonment 
in  the  Gulag  system.  Osadchy  (1936-1994)  was  a professional  journalist  who 
also  had  a higher  education  in  philology.13  Bilmo , written  in  1968  after  his 
return  from  his  first  tour  of  imprisonment,  reflects  this  dual  specialization.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  a document  reminiscent  of  the  Western  New  Journalism,  with 
its  application  of  the  literary  code  to  non-fiction.  On  the  other  hand  it  is,  clearly, 
informed  by  a familiarity  with  modernist  prose  and  such  sources  of  the  modernist 
world-view  as  Freud  and  French  existentialism.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the 
Soviet  system  that  the  reading  on  which  Osadchy’s  modernist  erudition  is  based 
was  done,  as  his  correspondence  attests,  in  the  prison  camp.14 

In  Bilmo  Osadchy  chooses  to  speak  what  one  critic  calls  “the  language  of 
modernism”15 — to  use  a repertoire  of  effects  and  devices  that  are  immediately 


12  Ivan  Drach,  Orchard  Lamps,  trans.  Daniel  Halpem  et  al.,  ed.  and  introduced  by  Stanley  Kunitz 
(New  York:  Sheep  Meadow  Press,  1978). 

13  For  biographical  information,  see  the  death  notice  in  Literaturna  Ukraina,  14  July  1994;  and 
Marco  Carynnyk,  “Caliban’s  Education,”  introduction  to  Mykhailo  Osadchy,  Cataract,  trans.,  ed.,  and 
annotated  by  Marco  Carynnyk  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1976),  ix-xxiii. 

14  See  V’iacheslav  Chornovil,  Lykho  z.  rozurnu  ( Portrety  dvadtsiaty  "zlochyntsiv”):  Zbirnyk 
materiialiv,  3d  ed.  (Paris:  Persha  ukrainska  drukarnia  u Frantsii,  1968),  218. 

15  Randy  Malamud,  The  Language  of  Modernism  (Ann  Arbor:  UMI  Research  Press),  1989. 
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recognizable  as  properties  of  modernist  texts,  having  been  established  as  such  in 
the  definitive  works  of  the  modernist  canon:  formal  fragmentation  of  image, 
narrative  and  character;  a formal  tautness  and  constructedness  of  the  text  so 
intense  as  to  distance  the  text  considerably  from  everyday  speech,  often  giving 
rise  to  the  effect  of  obscurity;  rejection  of  the  common-sense  view  of  time  and 
of  the  human  psyche;  recourse  to  stylistic  barbarism;  and  a preference  for 
philosophical  models  of  an  anguished,  rather  than  serene,  profile,  such  as 
existentialism.16 

But  it  is  clear  that  for  Osadchy  this  “language  of  modernism”  is  acquired ; 
it  is  the  product  of  artifice  and  craft  rather  than  of  nature  and  inspiration.  For 
there  exists  another  Osadchy:  Osadchy,  the  writer  of  prison  verse.  This  verse  is 
semantically  transparent,  formally  traditional,  and  rendered  interesting  only  by 
its  status  as  a human  document  of  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity.  Kateryna 
Horbach,  in  her  rather  embarrassed  introduction  to  Osadchy’s  collection  Quos 
ego,  which  was  published  in  the  West,  feels  herself  under  obligation  to  apologize 
for  the  failure  of  this  writing  to  measure  up  to  “standards  of  poetry  either 
classical  or  sophisticatedly  . . . modernist,”  and  locates  it  in  the  peculiar  prison- 
camp  genre  of  “the  poetry  of  non-poets.”17 

The  modernist  language  of  Bilmo,  then,  may  justifiably  be  regarded  as 
deployed  to  specific  purpose.  There  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  in  the  text  to 
suggest  that  at  least  two  such  purposes  are  both  intentional  and  politically 
oppositional.  The  first  of  these  is  to  demonstrate  a cultural  affinity  with  Western 
Europe  and  its  high  modernist  culture — indeed,  to  signal  participation  in  that 
culture.  The  obvious  subtextual,  Aesopian  meaning  that  we  cannot  help  ascribing 
to  this  is  an  equal  and  opposite  rejection,  not  only  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  all  its 
inhumanity,  but  of  Soviet  culture  and,  above  all,  its  claim  to  authority.  Bilmo  is 
laden  with  intertextual  reference.  In  it  Kafka  (20,  100), 18  Joyce  (57,  100), 
Faulkner  (46,  56,  73),  Dostoevsky  (100,  107),  Bulgakov  (44),  Kurbas  (53),  and 
Vynnychenko  (73)  are  named,  in  some  cases  several  times.  The  terms  “surreal- 
ism,” “imaginism,”  “impressionism,”  indeed  “modernism”  are  directly  invoked 
(56-7).  Situations  in  life  are  cross-referenced  with  situations  in  modernist  liter- 
ature. The  work  is  a stream-of-consciousness  narrative  in  the  style  of  James 
Joyce.  The  world  of  objects  is  represented  in  ways  that  recollect  the  perspectives 


16  The  presence  in  Osadchy’s  book  of  features  associated  with  surrealism  was  noted  by  Marika 
Boshyk  in  her  review  of  several  editions  of  Bilmo  in  the  Journal  of  Ukrainian  Graduate  Studies  1 
(1976),  no.  1:  75-9,  here  78.  On  the  issue  of  Osadchy’s  affinity  with  existentialism  and  the  absurd, 
see  Romana  M.  Bahrii  [Bahry],  “Motyvy  ekzystentsiializmu  i absurdu  v tvorakh  pysmennykiv  V. 
Shevchuka  ta  M.  Osadchoho,”  Suchasnist,  1988,  no.  11:  18-34. 

17  Kateryna  Horbach,  “Poet  ukrainskoho  oporu,”  introduction  to  Mykhailo  Osadchy,  Quos  ego 
([Munich]:  Suchasnist,  1979),  6 and  5 respectively. 

18  Mykhailo  Osadchy,  Bilmo  (Lviv:  Kameniar,  1993).  All  page  references  in  the  text  are  to  this 
edition. 
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of  various  modernist  movements  in  the  visual  arts.  Critics  have  observed  the 
cubist  qualities  of  Osadchy’s  portrait  of  V’iacheslav  Chornovil:  “If  one  were  to 
paint  him,  one  would  have  to  do  it  in  small  pieces.  Each  part  separately.  A 
separate  nose,  eyes,  lips,  mouth,  hands.  ‘Excuse  us,  we’re  in  a hurry,’  say  the 
eyes.  ‘We’ll  meet  again,’  say  the  ears.  ‘Urgent  business,  you  understand’,  says 
the  nose”(123).19  The  table  on  which  Osadchy’s  eyes  become  fixed  during  his 
interrogation,  and  which  remains  the  only  object  that  persists  in  his  vision  while 
all  else  dissipates,  suggests  that  there  are  ways  in  which  geometrical  abstraction 
is  directly  mimetic  of  particular  kinds  of  sense  experience.  Osadchy’s  interro- 
gation by  Major  Halsky,  with  its  maddening  illogic,  is  no  less  absurdist  than  the 
dialogues  in  Samuel  Beckett.  A full  register  even  of  the  most  explicit  allusions 
to  modernist  artworks  and  texts  in  Osadchy’s  memoir  would  be  an  extensive 
document  indeed. 

The  second  intentional  meaning  of  Osadchy’s  modernism  is  also  political. 
Bilmo  may  be  read  as  the  extensive  formulation  of  the  paradoxical  thesis  that 
non-representational  art,  the  surreal,  the  grotesque,  and  the  absurd  give  a reliable 
and  mimetic  image  of  Soviet  reality.  The  apparent  distortions  of  the  world  that 
are  characteristic  of  many  modernist  works  of  art  do  not  appear  as  distortions  if 
they  are  understood  as  representations  of  the  Soviet  world.  On  the  contrary,  they 
imitate  aspects  of  Soviet  reality  that  are  inaccessible  to  realism,  and  that  are 
systematically  concealed  by  socialist  realism.  In  this  subtextual  argument  there 
is,  of  course,  agreement  with  Andrei  Siniavsky’s  claim  that  socialist  realism 
should  in  fact  be  called  socialist  classicism,  since  it  prescribes  the  representation 
of  the  world  not  as  it  is  experienced,  but  in  accordance  with  an  ideal,  ideologi- 
cally determined,  model.20  The  peculiarity  of  the  relationship  of  the  real  to 
realism  in  the  Soviet  world  as  perceived  by  Osadchy  and  his  fellow  prisoners  is 
wittily  exemplified  in  the  following  exchange  between  the  Ukrainian  Ivan 
Hereha,  who  against  all  odds  has  managed  to  grow  a sunflower  in  the  camp 
compound,  and  the  Latvian  poet  Knut  Skuenienks:  “‘How  do  you  like  my 
sunflower?’  ‘It’s  not  bad.  But  your  creation  lacks  realism.  You  should  grow  a 
rope  with  a hangman’s  noose  on  it’”  (86). 

If  the  modernism  of  Bilmo  signals  silent  assent  with  Siniavsky,  it  also  enters 
into  an  equally  unspoken  polemic  with  the  early  classical  text  of  Gulag  prose, 
Solzhenitsyn’s  One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich  (1962) — a text,  it  should 
be  noted,  conspicuously  absent  from  the  whirlwind  of  intertextual  references  in 
Bilmo.  Solzhenitsyn’s  choice  of  the  perspective  of  nineteenth-century  realism  for 
the  depiction  of  the  Gulag,  Osadchy’s  point  here  seems  to  be,  turns  a nightmare 


19  This  and  all  subsequent  translations  are  mine.  Carynnyk  (xxi  and  198,  n.  13)  acknowledges 
Wolfram  Burghardt  as  the  source  of  this  insight. 

20  Abram  Tertz  [Andrei  Siniavsky],  The  Trial  Begins  and  On  Socialist  Realism  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1982),  201. 
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into  an  idyll.  Osadchy’s  purpose  is  to  turn  it  back  into  a nightmare  again.  If  there 
is  a way  in  which  Bilmo  nevertheless  maintains  its  attachment  to  the  essentially 
optimistic  project  of  modernity,  it  is  through  the  roundabout  argument  that  a 
dystopia  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  still  a statement  of  the  desire  for  (and  therefore 
testimony  to  the  at  least  conceptual  possibility  of)  a better  world. 

For  all  of  the  stridence  of  its  modernist  code,  there  is  one  feature  in  Bilmo 
that,  with  cultural  hindsight,  some  might  prefer  to  view  not  as  modernist  but, 
rather,  as  postmodernist.  This  perspective  is  certainly  not  intended  by  Osadchy, 
and  it  has  the  potential  to  place  an  unexpected  twist  upon  our  conception  of  the 
work.  The  feature  is  the  role  of  writing  in  the  memoir.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  reference  points  for  this  account  of  reality  are  works  of  imaginative 
literature.  But  the  dominance  of  the  written  in  this  memoir  lies  not  merely  in  the 
fact  that  the  written  is  the  standard  to  which  the  details  of  life  are  compared,  and 
the  model  on  the  basis  of  which  they  are  interpreted.  What  is  written  (at  least, 
in  the  special  world  of  the  Kafkaesque  Soviet  Union)  determines  what  happens 
in  life.  After  his  arrest  Osadchy’s  life  follows  the  plot  mapped  out  for  it, 
arbitrarily,  by  the  reports  written  by  his  interrogators.  His  memoir  is  the  record 
of  his  becoming  a character  in  the  writerly  world  of  the  interrogator-as-author: 
“The  novel  about  me,  written  by  my  interrogator  over  six  months,  is  called  ‘Case 
No.  107.’  This  was  the  seventh  book  of  a composite  epic  in  nineteen  volumes. 
In  this  novel  everything  was  clear  from  the  outset — who  was  a negative 
character,  and  who  was  the  positive  hero....  In  this  bulky  novel,  more  than  400 
pages  long,  there  was  a record  of  everything  that  I might  have  done”  (57).  Thus, 
although  the  previous  page  contains  the  authorial  aphorism,  “the  human  being 
has  been  created  in  order  to  be  written  about,”  the  evidence  as  recorded  in  the 
memoir  suggests  the  opposite:  that  it  is  writing  that  generates  the  narrative  of 
life.  There  is  something  uncannily  Derridean  in  this  inversion — this  decon- 
struction— of  the  conventional  hierarchy  of  life  and  art,  which  today  cannot  but 
remind  us  of  the  classical  deconstruction  of  the  opposition  between  speech  and 
writing  in  De  la  grammatologie. 

But  it  would  detract  from  the  intentional  argument  of  Bilmo  to  regard  it  as 
an  example  of  a postmodernity  ante  datum.  Bilmo  is  not  the  formulation  of  a 
subtle  observation  on  the  charmingly  contingent  nature  of  all  hierarchies  and  on 
the  possibility  of  all  things  being  different.  Bilmo  is  a cry  of  outrage  at  the 
usurpation  of  the  authorship  of  the  human  character’s  life  by  the  interrogator,  and 
an  expression  of  acute  yearning  for  a world  where  individuals  write  the  script  of 
their  own  lives. 

Bilmo  presents  its  argument  to  the  reader  in  the  sophisticated,  prestigious, 
and,  in  the  Soviet  context,  emphatically  unconventional  garb  of  international 
modernism.  But,  in  the  final  analysis,  this  argument  is  still  the  familiar  and 
inescapable  one  that  structures  much,  perhaps  most,  of  Ukrainian  literature 
between  Shevchenko  and  Andrukhovych:  that  until  basic  conditions  of  human 
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liberty  are  met,  there  can  be  no  culturally  or  morally  responsible  discourse  about 
any  other  matter.  The  problem  with  both  official  literature  and  official  literary 
and  cultural  criticism  in  the  bad  years  of  the  1970s  was  that  many  writers  who 
knew  better  pretended  that  such  discourse  was  possible.  They  were  encouraged 
by  the  apparent  gradual  legitimation  of  the  stylistic  trappings  of  modernism.  It 
became  possible  to  write  poetry  that  was  as  obscure  as  W.  H.  Auden;  even  the 
arch-orthodox  Pavlo  Zahrebelny  was  able  to  write,  in  la,  Bohdan , something  like 
a modernist  propaganda  novel  without  being  accused  of  formalism.  But  the  term 
“modernist”  remained  out  of  court.  In  situations  of  dire  need,  when  the  obviously 
modernist  formal  features  of  one  group  of  officially  tolerated  poets  needed  to  be 
contrasted  to  the  obviously  traditional  formal  features  of  other  officially  tolerated 
poets,  substitute  terms  could  be  invented  (“metaphorists”  as  against  “confessors,” 
“innovators”  as  against  “traditionalists”).21  The  need  for  the  term  “modernism” 
to  remain  in  ellipsis  made  it  difficult  for  critics  to  describe  these  processes. 
Progressively  more  embarrassed  by  the  coarseness  of  the  conceptual  apparatus 
available  to  them,  they  retreated  into  empirical  description  and  subjective 
judgment,  to  the  neglect  of  theoretical  generalization.  The  international  context, 
evident  in  the  criticism  of  the  1960s  in  the  mirror  of  polemics,  faded  from  view 
in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

Thus,  the  situation  degenerated  into  one  whose  fruits  we  observe  in  the 
perverse  “Koleso”  controversy:  a cultural  elite  long  sceptical  about  and 
indifferent  to  the  theoretical  potential  of  Marxism-Leninism,  yet  largely 
uninformed  about  contemporary  cultural  preoccupations  of  the  West,  responds 
inadequately  and  even  comically  to  the  sudden  importation  of  the  buzzwords  of 
Western  criticism.  As  a result,  a consideration  of  the  specificity  of  the  cultural 
innovation  now  in  train  in  Ukraine,  both  in  its  own  terms  and  in  the  broader 
context  of  Eastern  European  and  global  developments,  is  hampered.  The  terms 
“modernity”  and  “modernism”  (and,  of  course,  “postmodernism”),  elsewhere 
immensely  useful  in  modelling  reflections  on  contemporary  culture  and  its 
change,  appear  to  have  little  utility  in  Ukrainian  culture,  at  least  for  the  moment. 


2 1 See,  e.g.,  Mykola  Ilnytsky,  “Perehuk  cherez  pokolinnia:  Notatky  pro  suchasu  molodu  poeziiu,” 
Kyiv,  1986,  no.  4:  133-42. 
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Iurii  Andrukhovych’s  Recreations 
and  Ukrainian  Postmodernism 

Slobodanka  M.  Vladiv-Glover 


My  point  of  departure  for  an  analysis  of  Iurii  Andrukhovych’s  novella  Rekreatsii 
(Recreations)1  as  a product  of  the  Ukrainian  avant-garde  of  the  1990s  will  be  a 
model  of  postmodern  discourse  extrapolated  from  cognate  literary  creations 
outside  the  orbit  of  Ukrainian  culture  and  from  contemporary  Western  critical 
theory. 

Andrukhovych  dedicates  his  novella  to  two  of  his  contemporaries,  Oleksandr 
Irvanets  and  Viktor  Neborak,  who,  like  Andrukhovych,  are  members  of  the  Bu- 
Ba-Bu  (Burlesque,  Balagan  [Farce],  Buffoonery)  group.  This  group  is  thus 
generationally  (the  members  being  born  around  1960)  and  stylistically  marked 
as  both  post-Perestroika  and  post-Soviet.  A similar  grouping  of  artists  exists  in 
Russia  and  is  also  characterized  by  its  adherence  to  a style  of  artistic  production 
that  could  be  subsumed  under  the  term  “the  post-avant-garde.”  But  there  is  no 
generational  homogeneity  in  the  Russian  group,  which  thus  approximates  more 
closely  the  heterogeneous  mix  of  styles  and  generations  that  characterizes 
Western  (French,  German,  and  Anglo-American)  postmodernism. 

As  is  the  case  with  his  non-Ukrainian  postmodern  contemporaries, 
Andrukhovych’s  stylistically  innovative  and  challenging  work  represents  an 
attempt  to  “re-present”  (present  as  a representation  and  present  anew)  and  to  re- 
evaluate the  past  through  the  present. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  novella  is  set  in  a concrete  historical  time  and 
place.  On  the  contrary,  while  allusions  to  recent  political  events  of  the  last  days 
of  the  Soviet  empire  proliferate,  the  locus  of  action  is  a quasi-mythological, 
almost  primeval,  Ukrainian  countryside,  recaptured  around  a provincial  centre 


1 Iurii  Andrukhovych,  “Rekreatsii,”  Suchasnist,  1992,  no.  1:  27-85.  Page  references  in  the  text 
are  to  this  edition.  I am  indebted  to  Marko  Pavlyshyn  for  making  available  to  me  his  unpublished 
translation  of  Andrukhovych’s  novella  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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fictitiously  named  Chortopil  (Devilsburg).  This  name  is  pregnant  with  allusions 
to  the  Russian  (and  not  Ukrainian)  literary  canon:  Dostoevsky’s  Devils,  Mikhail 
Bulgakov’s  Diavoliada,  or  the  devilry  of  Bulgakov’s  “magic  realism”  in  Master 
and  Margarita.  The  general  atmosphere  of  the  festival  organized  in  this  town  is 
reminiscent  of  the  carnivalesque  abandon  and  mateship  that  coalesced  into 
oppositional  moral  values  in  oppressed  Soviet  society.  But  there  are  no  working 
people  here;  there  is  no  sign  of  either  the  Soviet  working  person  or  the  Western, 
Hegelian  homo  laborans.  Instead,  the  actors  are  a group  of  poets — intellectuals 
with  no  particular  aim  in  life  and  no  destiny  other  than  that  created  by  their 
writing  and  the  national  reputation  this  writing  engenders. 

This,  I think,  is  the  point.  While  the  novella’s  content  may  be  viewed  as  a 
deconstruction  of  both  a traditional  and  a post-Communist  Ukrainian  nationalism, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a celebration  of  the  newly  found  freedom  that  resides  in 
the  heterogeneity  of  discourse.  The  only  values  that  are  affirmed  are  the 
openness  of  language  and  the  heterogeneity  of  meaning.  It  is  no  accident,  then, 
that  the  chief  protagonists  are  all  “workers  of  language” — poets — and  that  the 
setting  of  the  action  is  not  a real  but  a “virtual”  scene,  namely  the  “scene  of 
writing.  ”2 

The  four  Ukrainian  poets,  who  are  the  central  protagonists  of  the  novella, 
converge  on  the  locus  of  action — Chortopil — via  three  different  routes.  Khomsky, 
who  is  writing  “a  novel  in  short  stories,”  comes  by  train.  Martofliak,  the  leader 
of  the  group  and  the  only  one  with  a wife,  arrives  asleep  on  a bus.  And  the 
Gogolian  Bobchinsky-Dobchinsky  pair,  Shtundera  and  Nemyrych,  hitch  a ride 
with  one  of  the  festival’s  sponsors,  who  is  a Ukrainian  emigre  psychiatrist  with 
Swiss  citizenship.  While  these  means  of  transportation  might  appear  conventional 
enough  in  paraphrase,  they  are  anything  but  prosaic  “means  of  communication.” 
Everything  in  the  narrative  partakes  of  the  dimension  of  the  uncanny , the 
humorous,  and  the  hyperbolic:  the  wry,  self-deprecating  tone  adopted  by  the 
various  first-,  third-,  and  even  second-person  narrators;  the  scenery  of  the  various 
restaurants  and  halls  of  festival  activities;  and  the  outfits  and  demeanour  of  the 
youth  attending  the  festival  in  Chortopil. 

The  uncanny  is  thus  the  ground-tone  of  the  narrative.  It  is  the  condition  of 
possibility  of  the  coming  into  existence  or  of  the  coming  into  representation  of 
the  story.  The  uncanny  is  the  story’s  own  mimicry,  its  self-contortion,  its  folding 
over  so  that  it  can  double  up  upon  itself.  In  this  process  of  doubling,  the  story 
produces  its  “Other.”  At  some  stage,  this  “Other”  begins  to  speak  in  the  second 
person,  addressing  the  story  itself  from  within  the  story.  This  second-person 
narration,  which  appears  to  address  no  one  in  particular,  no  identifiable  character 


2 Compare  Slobodanka  Vladiv-Glover,  “[Danilo  Kis’s]  Hourglass  as  the  Scene  of  Writing,” 
Review  of  Contemporary  Fiction,  1994,  no.  1:  147-60. 
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from  within  the  story,  is  not  the  subversion  of  dialogicity,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested.3 It  is  the  very  condition  of  possibility  of  dialogicity  or  discourse.  The 
narration  in  the  second  person  is  the  “voice”  of  the  story’s  Unconscious — the  ga 
parle  of  Lacan4 — which  pours  forth  out  of  a “dead  centre”  that  is  spirally 
connected  to  the  story’s  chief  embedded  memory  trace.  This  is  the  story  of 
Shtundera’s  journey  through  the  landscape  of  the  “dead  village,”  Siltse  (Little 
Village),  the  archaeological  site  of  “murder”  or  “displacement.” 

This  journey  in  the  imaginary  is  a nodal  point  in  the  novella’s  development. 
It  is  the  site  of  the  recreation  of  a past,  which  now  lives  as  memory,  without 
clear-cut  origins,  in  the  psyche  of  the  poet.  This  is  the  memory  not  of 
Shtundera’s  own  experience  of  World  War  II,  but  of  a generalized  terror  of  both 
Nazism  and  Stalinism,  which  have  erased  Little  Village  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  it  only  remains  as  a trace,  as  an  imaginary  map,  in  Shtundera’s  thought. 

While  these  allusions  to  the  enforced  migrations  of  nationalities  during  the 
Stalin  era  may  be  grounded  in  actual  historical  truth,  the  function  these  details 
have  in  the  story  is  not  to  re-evoke  but  to  subvert  the  notion  of  history  as  a 
necessary  and  linearly  progressive  or  teleological  movement. 

The  mysterious  “old  man,”  “that  man,”  or  “uncle”  who  has  passed  on  this 
lore  of  terror  to  Shtundera,  was  himself  a native  of  Little  Village,  as  is  the 
mysterious  Dr.  Popel  from  Switzerland,  the  prime  mover  of  the  festival  of 
recreations.  But  this  “old  man”/”uncle”  is  absent;  he  is  experienced  in  the 
narrative  as — literally — a voice  from/of  the  past,  which  is  the  voice  of  absence 
itself.  Popel,  who  buys  Hryts  Shtundera’s  poetry  manuscript  for  ten  U.S.  dollars, 
assigning  thereby  the  poetic  word  to  the  process  of  both  exchange  and 
commodification,  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the  young  poets  whose  work  he 
patronizes.  So  Popel  is  another  “uncle”  from  Little  Village,  who  distributes 
goodies  to  the  talented  “boys.”  The  mysterious  “uncle”  from  Karaganda  (the 
place  of  exile  in  Kazakhstan)  and  Popel,  the  benefactor  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Resurrecting  Spirit,  thus  stand  in  a strange  correspondence  to  each  other.  Popel, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  past  is  uncanny,  and  the  “uncle”  from  Karaganda,  who 
is  the  “voice  of  the  past”  in  Shtundera’s  psyche,  are  metonymies  of  each  other. 
While  the  “uncle”  is  an  absence,  Popel  is  the  presence  of  an  absence.  The 
intervention  of  both  is  necessary  to  institute  a memory  trace.  That  is,  the  memory 
trace  becomes  a function  of  metonymy,  not  of  history. 

Shtundera,  who  was  born  in  Karaganda — the  place  of  exile  and  the  locus  of 
the  Other — is  thus  the  accidental  carrier  of  meaning,  which  constitutes  itself  as 
memory  trace.  That  meaning  is  contingent  and  “unnecessary”  was  demonstrated 


3 Compare  Marko  Pavlyshyn’s  “Shcho  peretvoriuietsia  v ‘Rekreatsiiakh’  Iuriia  Andrukho- 
vycha?”  Suchasnist,  1993,  no.  12:  115-27. 

4 Compare  Jacques  Lacan,  Ecrits:  A Selection,  trans.  Alan  Sheridan  (New  York:  Norton,  1977), 
285:  “/f  speaks  in  the  Other....” 
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decades  ago  by  the  Dada  and  Surrealist  movements,  with  their  automatic  writing 
and  insistence  on  the  constitutive  role  of  chance  in  the  creation  of  meaning.  Thus 
Shtundera,  a Ukrainian  poet  who  was  born  in  Karaganda  “not  for  nothing”  (i.e., 
not  accidentally),  is  determined  by  this  strange  locus  of  his  birth  not  as  a 
displaced  national,  but  as  a displaced  subject  of  consciousness.  For  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  of  consciousness  that  this  subject  is  constituted  in  the  place 
of  the  Other. 

The  memory  trace  does  more  than  subvert  history:  it  puts  narrative  or  poetry 
in  history’s  place.  The  memory  trace  about  the  “historical  past”  of  Little  Village 
has  its  origins  in  an  unpublished  poem  by  Shtundera,  which  he  sells  to  Popel.  It 
is,  curiously,  a “poem  about  a village”  which  he  cannot  remember  when  he  tries 
to  recite  it  for  his  friends  at  the  festival.  This  forgotten  or  repressed  poem  comes 
to  life  as  a somnambulant,  almost  hallucinatory  journey  that  Shtundera 
undertakes  after  he  goes  through  a change  of  theatrical  appearance:  he  gets  a 
traditional  Cossack  oseledets  hair  cut  and  puts  on  an  old  uniform  in  order  to 
assume  the  pose  of  a historical  marionette. 

Thus,  while  history  is  revealed  as  undetermined  and  belonging  to  the  realm 
of  the  imaginary,  the  construction  of  fictional  characters  is  strictly  determined, 
through  the  use  of  literary  allusion  to  the  Russian,  European,  and  Ukrainian 
canon  and  through  strict  adherence  to  literary  cliches.  In  other  words,  for  the 
construction  of  characters  the  author  relies  not  on  history  or  reality,  but  on  other 
texts,  on  intertextuality,  and  even  stylization. 

The  theatrical  and  archaicized  outfit — with  its  obvious  allusion  to  Bulgakov’s 
Moscow  devil,  Woland — of  the  mysterious  Popel,  who  is  staying  with  “relatives” 
who  are,  however,  all  “dead,”  turns  this  character  into  a literary  cliche,  that  is, 
a verbal  reminiscence  or  literary  trace.  Similarly,  the  tavern  (“The  Sign  of  the 
Herring”),  which  Marta  calls  a “stinking  snake  pit,”  and  the  Chortopil  market- 
place’s restaurant,  which  is  reached  through  labyrinths  and  appears  to  belong  to 
a subterranean  region  whose  inner  sanctum  is  the  kitchen,  are  reminiscent  of  the 
restaurant  kitchen  in  Peter  Greenaway’s  film  The  Cook,  the  Thief,  His  Wife  and 
Her  Lover.  The  presence  of  the  poets  and  their  entourage  at  this  locus  of  sorting 
and  separating  (compare  Mary  Douglas  on  food  prohibitions)5  the  “clean”  from 
the  “unclean,”  the  “consumable”  from  the  “excluded,”  renders  their  passage  from 
banquet  table  to  banquet  table  a passage  through  the  region  of  prohibition  and 
its  converse — transgression.  Khomsky’s  novel  “in  short  stories,”  “Merzotnyky” 
(The  Miscreants),  alludes  through  its  form  to  Andre  Gide’s  Les  Faux  Mon- 
nayeurs  (The  Counterfeiters).6  This  creates  a subtext  that  adumbrates  the  four 


5 Mary  Douglas,  Purity  and  Danger:  An  Analysis  of  Concepts  of  Pollution  and  Taboo  (London: 
Routledge,  1966). 

6 Although  “merzotnyky”  does  not  translate  literally  as  “forgers,”  the  fact  that  forgery  is  a 
theme  in  both  Gide’s  and  Andrukhovych’s  narrative  suggests  more  than  an  accidental  correspondence 
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poetic  friends  as  forgers  as  well  as  agents  of  exchange.  The  allusion  to  forgery 
is  played  out  in  the  multiple  frames  of  the  story,  with  its  multiple  embedded 
narratives  by  various  narrators.  This  embedding  invalidates  any  quest  for  the 
origins  of  the  narrative  in  “actual  fact.”  The  only  “fact”  that  supports  the  entire 
text  is  the  “fact”  of  language  or  its  representative — logos.  And  the  word  or  logos 
just  is — it  is  pure  Being,  which  rejoices  in  its  own  existence,  in  its  own 
recreation  and  manifestation  in  the  memory  trace.  This  is  the  point  made  in 
Martofliak’s  seemingly  nonsensical  soliloquy  on  Being  (56-7). 

The  recreation  of  the  word  is  enacted  twice  in  the  novella.  The  first  such 
occasion  is  Nemyrych’s  visit  to  Popel’s  family  (who  are  all  dead).  Popel’s 
“family”  is  having  a night  of  revelry  at  the  Gryphon  Villa.  Here  Nemyrych 
experiences  the  re-enactment  of  the  plot  of  Khomsky’s  novel  in  short  stories, 
played  out  in  a Munster  Family  type  of  scenario.  The  second  recreation  of  the 
word  is  at  the  end  of  the  festival  and  of  the  narrative  itself:  it  is  a staged  re- 
enactment, directed  by  the  festival’s  mastermind  Matsapura  (whose  name  alludes 
to  another  historical  literary  misappropriation* * * * * * 7  or  forgery),  of  the  terror  that  was 
first  constituted  as  a memory  trace  in  Shtundera’s  psyche  and  played  out  as  a 
somnambulant  walk  through  the  forest.  Recreations  is  thus  structured  to  include 
a series  of  re-enactments  and  re-creations  of  verbal  constructions  that  originate 
as  the  work  of  the  poets. 

The  only  poet  whose  work  is  not  quoted  separately  or  in  re-created  form  is, 
strangely,  the  chief  poet,  Martofliak.  There  is  a reason  for  this.  Although  a novel 
in  verse,  which  will  never  be  finished,  is  attributed  to  Martofliak,  this  novel  is 
never  quoted.  But  Martofliak’s  “poetic”  voice  merges  with  and  becomes  identical 
to  the  narrative  in  the  second  person,  which  is  the  narrative’s  hidden  and 
inexpressible,  unrepresentable  Other.  Hence  Martofliak  becomes  the  Unconscious 
of  Andrukhovych’s  narrative.  Martofliak  is  described  as  the  leading  poet  of  his 
generation  and  is  shown  to  be  the  idol  of  contemporary  Ukrainian  youth.  On  his 
way  to  the  festival,  while  sleeping  on  the  bus,  he  attracts  the  loving  gaze  of  one 
of  his  fellow  travellers,  a young  man.  His  wife  Marta  is  almost  shocked  to 
discover  that  this  gaze  is  not  directed  at  her  (absolute)  Beauty,  but  is  meant  for 
her  husband.  It  is  thus  the  poet — the  servant  of  the  word — who  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  nation’s  desire. 


between  the  two  texts.  The  intertextuality  of  Andrukhovych’s  narrative  thus  allows  us  to  project  the 

roots  of  Ukrainian  literary  postmodernism  into  European  modernism.  This  brings  contemporary 

Ukrainian  literature  out  of  its  imputed  “colonial”  dependence  on  the  contiguous  Russian  culture  and 

into  the  mainstream  of  the  broader  pan-European  paradigm  of  the  twentieth  century.  If  Ukrainian 

culture  has  ever  sought  to  transcend  its  post-colonial  regional  confinement,  it  has  done  so  successfully 

through  Andrukhovych’s  solo  effort. 

7 That  is,  of  the  first  part  of  Ivan  Kotliarevsky’s  Eneida  (1798)  by  the  publisher,  Parpura. 
Kotliarevsky  later  satirized  Parpura  in  part  three  of  Eneida,  referring  to  him  by  the  name  of  a 
notorious  criminal,  Matsapura.  See  Pavlyshyn,  124. 
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The  entire  plot  is  activated  by  a summons — which  also  has  the  appearance 
of  a forgery.  This  is  the  telegram  Khomsky  receives  from  the  ambivalent  and 
masquerading  Matsapura.  The  summons,  which  is  of  questionable  origin,  brings 
the  four  poets  together  in  a discursive  space — represented  by  the  topos  of  the 
market  place  and  the  banquet  table.  Thus  their  getting  together  takes  the  form  of 
a symposium — a convivial  eating  and  drinking  together  with  the  ultimate  aim  of 
discussing  and  reciting  poetry. 

The  journey  of  the  four  protagonists  does  not  end  with  their  arrival  at  their 
destination — the  market  square  in  Chortopil.  It  actually  begins  there.  Their  “new” 
journey  is  first  a migration  from  drinking  place  to  drinking  place.  But  besides 
moving  through  this  restricted  space,  the  protagonists  also  move  through  time, 
both  backwards  and  forwards:  forwards  through  the  anticipation  of  Nemyrych’s 
imminent  death  (hinted  at  through  the  bad  news  about  his  latest  medical  tests 
reported  by  Shtundera),  and  backwards  through  Shtundera’s  reliving  of  the 
generalized  terror  during  or  after  World  War  II.  The  four  protagonists  are  thus 
represented  not  as  psychological  characters,  but  as  signifiers  in  a spatio-temporal 
arrangement  or  relationship.  As  signifiers,  they  are  all  “celebrants”  (that  is, 
“priests”)  at  the  Festival  of  the  Resurrecting  Spirit.  This  quasi-religious 
celebration  is  not  that  of  the  Symbolists’  theurgy — the  privileged  knowledge  of 
the  unknowable,  the  ineffable — but  the  celebration  of  the  Being  of  logos,  of  the 
word,  in  its  dual  nature:  its  infinite  repeatability  and  its  transgressive  finitude. 
This  dual  nature  of  logos  is  signalled  by  the  two  transgressive  acts  of  sexual 
consummation  (the  two  Martas),  which  are  in  effect  metonymic  and  hence 
representational — grounded  in  repetition  and  doubling.  To  resurrect  logos  it  is 
necessary  to  “erect”  a phallic  symbol  or  structure.  Thus  the  “Resurrection”  of  the 
festival  turns  on  two  giant  erections.  The  phallocentric  circle  ( not  the 
hermeneutic  one!)  of  signification  is  thereby  completed.  But  this  is  not  a 
completion  that  signals  closure.  Nothing  is  “finished”  at  the  end  of  the  novella, 
which  literally  ends  with  a “bang”  or  a shock — the  mock  attack  by  Matsapura’s 
actors,  which  re-enacts  the  memory  trace  about  the  terror  that  exists  both  as  a 
repressed  memory  and  as  a poem  forgotten  by  Shtundera.  Thus,  it  is  not  the 
“spirit”  that  is  “everlasting”  after  the  resurrection,  but  logos,  the  word,  which  is 
“in  the  beginning”  according  to  the  Bible,  but  also  at  the  end  according  to 
Andrukhovych. 

The  celebration  of  logos  thus  enacted  in  the  novella  is  a celebration  of  the 
post-Soviet  pluralist  world.  But  this  celebration  also  has  its  dark  underside  for 
the  Ukrainian  poet  and  his  nation.  For  if  the  former — traditional  or  post- 
Soviet — Ukrainian  national  identity  is  assimilated  to  a paradigm  of  Western 
culture,  which  is  in  effect  reducible  to  Jameson’s  model  of  American  post- 
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capitalism  and  the  age  of  post-histoire ,8  then  what  will  remain  as  the  unifying 
principle  of  that  once  national  culture?  The  answer  given  by  the  story  is:  a 
counterfeit,  like  that  represented  by  the  dildo  that  Khomsky  wants  his  colleague 
to  bring  him  from  America.  And  although  Khomsky’s  virility  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, except  in  a joke  by  his  poetic  friends,  it  can  be  asserted  only  in  the  form 
of  transgression  (the  consummated  affair,  at  the  festival,  with  Martofliak’s  wife 
Marta)  or  as  a homosexual  affair  (when  he  jokingly  invites  his  male  poetic 
friends  to  come  to  bed  with  him  in  order  to  check  on  whether  his  own  member 
is  intact).  Martofliak’s  erotic  experiences  at  the  festival  are  a tautology  of 
Khomsky’s.  In  a drunken  stupor,  from  which  he  emerges  exceptionally  lucid  and 
potent  for  the  moment  of  consummation,  Martofliak  beds  the  ageing  Communist- 
era  prostitute  Marta.  The  fact  that  Marta  is  of  a maternal  age  in  relation  to 
Martofliak  implies  that  the  affair  is,  in  a sense,  incestuous.  The  fact  that  she  is 
a pro — able  to  be  bought — turns  it  into  a metaphor  of  exchange.  Both  seduc- 
tions— that  of  the  beautiful  young  Marta  and  the  ageing  prostitute  Marta — form 
the  climax  of  the  story.  They  appear  to  be  simultaneous  in  time  and  to  share  the 
common  space  of  the  delirium  of  the  festival.  Because  the  names  of  the  two 
women  are  identical,  the  two  seductions  mark  the  possibility  of  repetition  and 
substitution,  which  are  the  standard-bearers  of  metonymy.  It  is  thus  the  seduction 
of  a (Ukrainian)  woman,  who  doubles  as  prostitute  and  wife,  mother  and  mistress 
(the  young  Marta  is  also  a mother  but  dresses  and  attracts  attention  like  a 
common  pro),  that  institutes  the  operation  of  the  metonymic  process  and  allows 
the  story  to  take  shape  by  folding  in  upon  itself  and  doubling  up  in  a series  of 
repetitions  that  frame  one  another.  The  Bobchinsky-Dobchinsky  pair,  Shtundera 
and  Nemyrych,  embody  the  principle  of  doubling  in  the  form  both  of  a literary 
allusion  and,  more  so,  of  a Saussurian  sound-image.  Their  identities  being 
interchangeable,  Shtundera  (who  is  virtually  a dead  man  since  the  last  medical 
report  on  his  illness)  and  Nemyrych  are  living  manifestations  of  the  empty  sign, 
the  name  that  is  a floating  signifier,  defined  by  pure  difference  until  it  finds  its 
place  in  a temporarily  constituted  signifying  chain. 

But  the  metonymic  process  also  has  a relation  to  the  past,  retained  in  the 
form  of  a memory  trace.  The  two  Martas  are  icons  of  the  old  Communist  and  the 
young  post-Communist  Ukraine.  These  two  icons  not  only  frame  each  other  in 
the  story:  they  also  constitute  the  difference  that  is  the  story’s  dynamo,  or 
structural  dominant.  Both  female  icons — read  signs — represent  not  so  much  the 
desire  of  the  men  in  the  story,  although  they  do  this  as  well,  as  a generalized 
desire  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  entire  action.  This  desire  is  to  be  understood  not 
as  the  desire  for  a particular  woman,  but  in  the  Hegelian  and  Lacanian  sense  of 


8 Cf.  Fredric  Jameson,  “Postmodernism,  or  the  Cultural  Logic  of  Late  Capitalism,”  New  Left 
Review,  no.  146  (1984):  53-93. 
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desire  of  the  Other.  For  there  is  no  logical  explanation  why  Martofliak  prefers 
to  spend  an  amorous  night  at  the  festival  in  the  company  of  an  ageing  prostitute 
rather  than  in  the  arms  of  his  lovely  young  wife.  The  explanation  is  offered  on 
the  metaphoric  level  of  the  story — that  on  which  the  drama  of  discourse  is 
enacted. 

In  this  drama  the  indeterminate  subject  of  language  defines  itself  through 
desire,  which  is  always  the  desire  of  the  Other’s  desire.  This  desire  of  the  Other 
constitutes  a lack  or  a gap.  It  is  through  this  gap  that  the  story  of  the  Festival  of 
the  Resurrecting  Spirit  pours  out.  Parodically  this  resurrection  of  the  spirit  turns 
into  the  witnessing  (by  the  reader)  not  of  a resurrection,  but  of  an  erection,  or 
rather  two  erections  (since  everything  has  to  double  up  upon  itself  according  to 
the  structural  logic  of  the  story).  The  spirit  thus  becomes  synonymous  with  a 
Dionysian  celebration  of  the  phallus — the  Master  Signifies  That  this  Master 
Signifier  belongs  to  the  Hegelian  dialectic  of  language,  which  is  a universal  and 
not  a particular,  implies  that  it  can  no  longer  be  the  support  for  a regionally  or 
nationally  marked  cultural  specificity  or  particularity.  That  is  why  even  the  most 
important  of  the  Ukrainian  poets,  the  leader  of  the  younger  generation, 
Martofliak,  already  has  an  invitation  to  America — the  generalized  locus  of  this 
new  universality  of  the  Master  Signifier  of  post-Communist  and  post-capitalist 
culture.  This  means  that  even  Ukrainian  poetry — represented  by  Martofliak’s 
novel  in  verse,  which  will  never  be  finished — will  become  part  of  this  new 
universal  paradigm  of  the  signifier.  It  will  thus  enter  into  circulation  as  a pure 
metonymy  of  the  “real”  culture,9  which,  as  a metonymy  of  itself,  becomes  inter- 
changeable with  a counterfeit  phallus,  imported  into  Ukrainian  culture  as  a 
(freak)  commodity  obtained  in  American  sex  shops.  The  price  of  joining  the  free 
world,  in  which  the  only  system  of  support  for  both  the  subject  of  discourse  and 
cultural  discourse  itself  is  the  heterogeneous  system  of  language,  which  knows 
no  closure  and  no  “essences,”  “ideals”  or  “values”  except  as  simulacra  of 
essences,  ideals,  or  values,  is  the  leap  of  Ukrainians  out  of  history  and  into 
postmodern  discourse.  Andrukhovych  makes  this  leap  successfully  with  his 
Recreations. 


9 The  subject  of  what  is  “real”  and  what  is  a “forgery”  in  discourse  is  treated  in  Jacques  Lacan’s 
psychoanalytic  reading  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  “Purloined  Letter.”  See  his  “Seminar  on  ‘The  Purloined 
Letter,”’  Yale  French  Studies  48  (1972):  38-72.  Andrukhovych’s  focus  on  “forgery”  in  discourse 
unfolds  in  the  same  context. 
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BuyTpiiium  u,eH3ypa — 
c4>ajn>inoBaHHH  Tanam- 
(cnocTepexeHHH  Has  poMaHOM 
KDpia  ArmpyxoBHHa  «MocKOBia,n,a») 

PoKcaHa  XapvyK 


IIepefl;6aHaK),  Bxte  caMa  nocTaHOBKa  npo6jieMH — BHyTpiniHB  u,eH3ypa  i 
TBopnicTB  KDpix  AHflpyxoBHMa — bhkjihhc,  moHaiiMeHme,  3,n,HByBaHH5i. 
A^xce  nocTaTt  AHflpyxoBHna  cTana,  ,n,o  peni,  He  6e3  CKaH^any  (aochtb 
3raAara  ^HCKyciio  flOBKOJia  noBicTH  «PeKpeaijii»),  chmbojiom  hobo!',  BijibHoi 
yKpai'HCLKoi  JiiTepaTypn.  3ja;aeTbCB,  caMe  AHflpyxoBHH  3po6HB  npo6neMy 
BHyTpiiHHLoi  n;eH3ypH  HeaKTyajibHoio.  3,n;aeTbcx,  u;x  npo6neMa  4)yHKU,ioH- 
ajibHa  Jintue  b TOTajiiTapHin  jiiTepaTypi,  a 3 na,n,iHHXM  TOTajiiTapHoro 
peXCHMy  MeXCi  TBOpHOCTH  aBTOMaTHHHO  p03IHHpK)I0TbCJI.  3AaGTbCB, 
noKOJiiHHH  yKpai'HCbKHX  jiiTepaTopiB  1980-hx  poxiB,  cepe,n,  hkhx  AH^pyxo- 
bhh  HaHnoMiTHiiHHH,  3fl,incHHJio  npopHB  ytcpamcbicoi  JiiTepaTypH  flO 
BiAKpHTOCTH,  3anepeHHBHIH  TepMeTH3M.  OflHaHe,  Bci  u,i  «3flaeTbCH»  HaflTO 
nonepe^Hi.  IIpo  fliiiCHy  pe3yjibTaTHBHicTb  npopHBy  BiciMflecxTHHKiB 
yHiBepcajibHoro  Moxce  cbwhhth  bhkjiiohho  ixhh  TBopnicTb. 

06cTaBHHH  CKJiaAaJIHCB  flJIB  BiciMJteCBTHHKiB  BHriAHO.  AHftpyXOBHH 
3a3HaHHB:  «HaniHM  6yB  nac.  BiH  cnpHXB.  LU,e  hIkojih  i HixTo  3 noeTiB  He 
MaB  Taxoro  cnpHXTJiHBoro  nacy.  Cbo6o,h,h  30BHimHbo'i  CTaBano  Bee  SijibHie, 
mh  BiflHyBanH  b co6i  Bee  6ijibmi  pecypcn  cbo6oa,h  BHyTpiniHboi».1  AH^py- 
xobhh,  npoTe,  CBiflOMHH:  TOTanbHa  CBoSo^a  i ii  peajii3au,iH — peni  hcto- 
TOXCHi. 

B iHTepB  K)  3 MhKOJIOK)  Pn6HyKOM  nHCbMeHHHK  KOHKpeTH3ye  nOHHTTB 
BHyTpiuiHbo'i  cbo6oah:  «MHTeu,b  Hixoro  He  noBHHeH  «o6cjiyroByBaTH»,  hhm 
pyxae  nepe^yciM  MHCTeu,bKa  iflex,  a He  cou,iajibHa  hh,  TaM,  Han,ioHajibHa».2 


1 lOpin  AHflpyxoBHH,  «ABe,  “KpaHc;iep”!»  CyvacmcTb,  1994,  m.  5,  CTop.  6. 

2 MHKOJia  PhSmyk,  «3aMicTb  nicjiHMOBH  flo  “PeKpeaijiH”  (iHTepB’io  3 lOpieM  AHflpyxoBH- 
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AunpyxoBHH  Haronomye — MHCTeu,LKa.  HoMy?  Ilo-nepme,  MaeMO  peaKniio 
Ha  cou;peajii3M,  5ikhh  noHHTTa  MHCTeijbKoro  ni^nopaflKOByBaB  meojiorii. 
IIoApyre,  ije  flaHHHa  Mo,nepHi3My:  MHCTeijbKa  men  orojioinyeTbca  flocKOHa- 
jiok)  hk  i flea.  AmmyxoBHH  He  ae  niTKoro  BH3HaneHHH  BJiacHoi  MHCTeijbKoi 
ifle'i.  OflHane,  tboph  nncbMeHHHKa  fl03BOJiaioTb  cTBep^xyBaTH,  mo  Heio,  no 
cyTi,  e iflea  «cnopTHBHa»:  BHHi,e,  ,n,ajii,  cHJibHime  a6o,  BXHBaioHH  MOJiomx- 
hhh  cneHt,  KpyTime.  MncTeijbKa  i«ea  AHflpyxoBHna  Mae  Ha  MeTi  3,n;HByBa- 
th,  Bi,n,TaK  3Baxae  Ha  30BHimHiH  ecfreKT. 

3oBHiniHbOMy  ec^eKTy  nijmopimKOBaHa  TaKOX  BHyTpiuiHH  CBofto^a,  axy 
TaK  nacTO  3ra,n,ye  nHCbMeHHHK.  BHyTpiimm  CBo6oAa  peajii3yeTbca  ajih 
Hboro  b 6e33MicTOBHOMy  xecTi:  HanpHKJiafl,  y 1990-My  pou,i  OjieKcamjp 
IpBaHei^b  (TOBapnm  AmipyxoBHHa  3 JiiTepaTypHoi  rpynn  By-Ba-By) 
noKa3aB  3i  cneHH  JlbBiBCbKoi  onepn  CBin  tojihh  3afl,  3ipBaBniH  6ypio 
OBaniH.  EjIH3bKHH  D,bOMy  HaXHJI  AHAPyXOBHHa  flO  MOJIOfliXHOl  TyCOBKH  a6o 
flo  CKaHflanbHo'i  jickchkh.  3flaeTbcx  AmipyxoBHH  He  noMinae:  nonpn 
onnecKH  h CKaHflan,  Taxa  BHyTpiniHH  CBo6o^a  peajii3yeTbca  b nycTU,i.  BoHa 
flHBye  nyfijiixy,  CTBopioe  ecJjeKT,  ^ae  pejiaxc,  a b pe3yjibTaTi  MicTHcfjiKye 
MHCTeu;bKy  ifleio.  Mix  MicTHtJnKameio  h peajibHHM  icHyBaromM  MHCTen,bKo'i 
mei — BejiHKa  pi3HHU,a.  Moxe,  HanKpanm  BijmyBaB  i oKpecjiHB  mo  pi3HHmo 
BiTOJIbfl  ToM6pOBiH — nHCbMeHHHK,  HKHH  ycieiO  CBOGK)  TBOpniCTK)  OSCTOIO- 
BaB  meio  HOBoro  cthjiio,  ajie  hkoto  jjpaTyBana  nceB^oHOBa  JiiTepaTypa  i 
nceBAOHOBHH  cTHJib.  OcTaHHi  Tax  majieHO  B,n,ocKOHajnoBajiH  MHCTeijbKy 
ifleio,  mo  3aMicTb  xhttii  flaBajiH  noro  yToniio  a6o  «Him,o — e4>eKT». 

HaM  BHri^HO  CKOH(J)poHTyBaTH  norna^H  AmjpyxoBHHa  h ToMSpoBina 
Ha  MHCTen,bKy  ifleio  h BHyTpiniHio  CBoSo^y,  mo6  bhhbhth  icToray  pi3mmio 
Mix  HOBHM  CTHJieM  i CTHJieM,  5IKHH  XOHe  BBaxaTHCK  HOBHM.  3a  toM6pOBi- 
neM,  MHCTen,bKa  mea,  BHyTpiniHa  CBo6ofla  He  o6MexyK>Tbca  xecTOM  i 
no30K>.  MncTenibKa  mea,  4>yHKU,ioHyioHH  b MajioMy  CBrri  TeKCTy,  nepe^6a- 
nae  icHyBaHHH  iHuinx  cBiTiB.  MHCTeimxa  mea  He  Moxe  nijmopimKOByBaTH- 
c a npaBaM  i npaBHJiaM  cnopTy:  KiHCbKi  neperoHH  36yflxyiOTb  me  6ijibniHH 
3axBaT,  hk  cJioBecHa  rpa,  ajie  KiHCbKi  neperoHH  He  MaiOTb  Hinoro  cniJibHoro 
i3  CyTTGBHM  XBHJIIOBaHHflM  Bifl  MHCTenbKOrO.  J3,JI5I  ny6jliKH  MHCTenbKa 
iflea — He  po3Kim.  HaBnaKH,  cnijiKyBaHHH  3 MHCTeu,bKHM  BHMarae  Hanpyrn. 
U,e  Baxxe  cnijiKyBaHHH  3 ,U03pijiimHM,  tohuihm,  BHmaM.* 3  HapeniTi, 
BHyTpiiHHfl  cBo6ofla,  3a  foM6poBiHeM, — n;e  npHBiJieH  tobophth  «He  hk  pa6 
ec^eKTy,  a hk  momma  BijibHa».4  Taxy  BHyTpiniHio  CBo6o,n;y  koxhhh  MHTem> 
3flo6yBae  caM,  3,n,o6yBae,  hk  ,n;omo,  He  3aBmiKH,  a Bcynepen  o6cTaBHHaM. 


neM)»,  CyvacHicTb,  1992,  h.  2,  CTop.  118. 

3 u,i  AyMKH  ToMfipOBiH  BHKJiaB  y CTaTTi  «IlpOTH  noeTiB». 

4 Witold  Gombrowicz,  «Dziennik,  1 953—  1 956,»  y BHflairai  itoro  Dziel,  t.  6 (Krakow: 
Wydawnictwo  Literackie,  1986),  CTop.  16. 
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MHCTeu,bKa  i flea,  BHyTpiniHA  CBo6oAa — u,e  KAionoBi  itohhtth  ak  AJia 
AHAPyxoBHMa,  Tax  i ajiji  Bcix  BiciMAecHTHHKiB.  Bohh  po3yMiiOTb  Bary  u,hx 
noHHTt,  ajie  peajii3yioTb  ix  He  Ha  noBHy  CHJiy.  Xona  im  i cnpHAB  nac,  b 
nHTaHHi  BHyTpiuiHbo'i  cbo6oah  bohh  bhabhahca  MiHiMajiicTaMH  h 
BflOBOJIbHHJIHCB  30BHiHIHHM  ACeCTOM,  n030K)  H KpyTHM  CAOBOM.  Y nHTaHHi 
MHCTeD,bKoi  iAe'i  bohh  bhabhahca  pa6aMH  e^eKTy,  moah,  baoboabhhahca 
He  achttam,  a hoto  iAK>3ieio.  IU,o  AHBye  HandiAbme,  u,e  nepeKOHaHHA 
BieiMAeCATHHKiB,  Hi6n  BOHH  BiAKpHAH  H A&AH  BHyTpiHIHK)  CB060Ay  CBOIM 
HacTynHHKaM.  JIaah  He  6e3  AtaAio:  «3apa3,  koah  n,boro  Ao6pa  [«pycKoro 
MaTa» — P.  X.]  Ha  KOAtHOMy  Kpouj,  mh  iHOAi  nyeMO  cboio  npoBHHy.  IIJo  ac, 
anocTOAH  3aBACAH  nepe6pixyioTb  BHHTeAiB.  CBo6oAa  AicTaAacA  im  MaHAte 
3aAypHO — BoneBHAfc,  u,e  mocb  Ha  3pa30K  KHCHeBoro  OTpyeHHA», — roBopHTb 
AHAPyXOBHH.5 

niCAA  TaKHX  CAiB  AOXOAHHI  AO  BHCHOBKy,  111,0  H CaMHM  BiciMAOCATHH- 
KaM  CBo6oAa  AicTaAacA  3aAypHO.  JIioAHHa  BiAbHa,  AiOAHHa,  mo  Bn6opoAa 
BAacHy  CBo6oAy,  hIkoah  He  onycTHTbCA  ao  noAi^HHX  KaAbKyAAijiH.  BiciMAe- 
CATHHKH  3aAHHIHAHCA  HeBiAbHHKaMH.  HeBiAbHi — BOHH  B3AAHCA  TBOpHTH 
BiAbHy  AiTepaTypy.  Pe3yAbTaT?  U,a  AiTepaTypa  BHKAHKae  cynepeHAHBi 
nonyTTH.  Mh  He  moaccmo  36arHyTH,  3 hhm  MaeMO  cnpaBy:  3 npaBAOio  hh  3 
6pexHeio,  mo  Mae  ycnix,  3 AiTepaTypyio  «CHo6icTHHHOio»,  KacTOBOio  hh  3 
«noncoBoio»,  AKy  MOACHa  HHTaTH  6yAB-AK  i 6yAB-Ae  a6o  h 30BciM  He 
HHTaTH.  U,e  AiTepaTypa,  AKa  noHHHaeTbCA  3 HOBoro  nocTMOAepHoro  cthaio, 
a 3aKiHHyeTbCA  HaHripniHM  taTyHKOM  peaAi3My — cnpHMiTH30BaHoio 
6aHaAbHicTio. 

Be3nepeHHO,  TaKHH  pe3yAbTaT  Mae  cboi  npHHHHH.  IlepHie:  HecoAiAap- 
HicTb  iHAHBiAa  3 caMHM  C06010.  nepec[>pa30ByK)HH  Xoce  OpTery-i-PaceTa, 
«A»  yKpa'lHCbKOrO  MHTIJA  80-HX  3aAHHiaGTbCA  MHOAtHHHHM,  KOAeKTHBHHM 
i «no3Hanae  BHyTpiniHio  opAy».6  Il,e  «a»  noeAHye  b co6i  npoTHAeACHi, 
B3aeMOBHKAK)HHi  peni.  AHApyxoBHH  noeAHye  enaTaAC  3 o6'eKTHBHicTio, 
e4)eKT  3 6e3npHCTpaCTIO,  MiMe3HC  3 nOCTOAepHi3MOM,  BHCOKe  3 HiKHeMHHM. 
riHCbMeHHHK  roBopHTb  He  co6i,  He  xacTi  o6paHHX  i He  Maci.  BiH  tobophtb 
Aaa  Bcix  BiApa3y  i KOACHOMy  Te,  mo  6 toh  xoTiB  BiA  Hboro  nonyTH. 

TaKHH  cnoci6  MOBAeHHA  AHApyxoBHna  nepeKOHye,  mo  TyT  yKpai'HCbKa 
HeAyra  npoABAAGTbCA  y KpaHHin  (JjopMi.  Rk  b iHuiOMy  KOHTeKCTi  cnocTepir 
toh  Ace  OpTera-i-TaceT,  HaM  OAHaKOBOio  Mipoio  6paKye  ak  B3ipn,eBHX 
AiOAen — Ao6ipHo‘i  mchuikhk,  TaK  i noKipHHX  Mac.7  TaKHH  CTaH  po6htb 
BnAHBOBHM  npHMiTHBHe. 


5 Ahapyxobkh,  «ABe,  “KpaHCJiep”!»,  crop.  6. 

6 Xoce  OpTera-i-raceT,  «KaHT»,  y woro  Bn6paHHX  TBopax(Kms:  Ochobh,  1994),  crop.  221. 

7 OpTera-i-faceT,  «Be3xpe6eTHa  IcnaHia»,  y Horo  BudpaHHX  TBopax,  crop.  183. 
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JJpyre:  tobophhh  npo  «noncoBicTb»  AHApyxoBHna,  He  MOXHa  He 
3BepHyTH  yBarn  Ha  me  opH  4)eHOMeH  cynacHoi  yKpaiHCbKOi  JiiTepaTypn.  U,e 
cfreHOMeH  B3aeMHoro  HaKJiaflaHHa  nocTKOJiOHmjitHoro  i nocTMOAepmcTHH- 
Horo  KOHTeKCTiB.  Mapxo  naBJiHHiHH,  po3rjiHflaioHH  noBicTb  «PeKpeaH,i‘i», 
BHHBJIHG  CTpyKTypHy  6jIH3bKiCTb  Mix  CneH,H(J)iHHHM  HBHHjeM  nOCTKOJIOHiH- 
jii3My  h sarantHOJiioflCLKHM  ABHineM  nocTMOAepm3My.8  Ha  flyMKy 
flOCJliflHHKa,  BOHH  36iraiOTbCH  B TOMy,  mo  CTaBJIHTb  niff  3HBK  3anHTaHHH 
AOTenepiniHio  TpaAHniio,  i^eajiH,  u,iHHOCTi  h tbopho  nepeBHKopHCTOByioTb 
ix. 

y TBopnocTi  AH,n,pyxoBHHa  3'HBJiHK)TbCH  h mini  03HaKH  nocTMOAepHoro 
cthjho:  (1)  fl,eryMaHi3an,iH — MHCTeHTBO  He  BHpaxac  AiOAHHy;  (2)  yHHKHeHHfl 
xHTTenomOHHX  cJjopM — i'x  3acTynae  yHBa;  (3)  MHCTeu,TBo — u;e  rpa,  boho  He 
BnjiHBae  Ha  xhtth;  (4)  ipoHin;  (5)  BHTBip  MHCTeu,TBa — u,e  tIjibkh  BHTBip 
MHCTeD,TBa.9  AHflpyxoBHH  He  npocTo  nparae  peajii3yBaTH  hobhh  cthjib  Ha 
yKpamcbKOMy  fpyHTi.  y poMam  «MocKOBiaAa»,  hkhh,  ao  peni,  3ajiHHiHBCH 
kphthkok)  Maaxe  HenoMineHHM,  nncbMeHHHK  B^ocKOHajiioe  neii  cthjib 
nopiBHHHO  3 «PeKpeau;iflMH».10  JlerKO  6yjio  6 noBipHTH  y u,en  ycnix,  hk6h 
He  nocTKOJioHiajibHa  peajibHicTb — Te  ejieMeHTapHe  xhtth,  HKOMy  MHTeu,b, 
nonpH  Becb  apceHaji  HaHHOBiTHiuiHX  3aco6iB,  He  Moxe  Aara  paAH:  XHTTGBa 
peaAbHicTb  BHHBAHeTbCA  noBHiuioio,  CKAa^HimoK),  BaroMimoK)  3aMHCTeu,b- 
xy  peajibHicTb  lOpin  AHApyxoBHna.  Moxahbo,  ocTaHHH  3a,n,OBOJibHHe  Ty 
rpyny  wraniB,  HKa  BH3Hae:  Mix  aioahhoio  h mhctchtbom  BTpanem  6yAi>- 
HKi  3BH3KH.  Ajie  HHTaH,  hkhh  uiyKae  b JiiTepaTypi  BJiacHoro  BHpaxeHHH 
a6o  x npoTHCTaBAeHHH  co6i,  3ajiHuiaeTbCH  po3napoBaHHM. 

nocTMOflepHi3M  BiAMOBHBCH  BHpaxaTH  AiOAHHy.  BiH  nocTyjnoG: 
xhtth — ne  OAHe,  MHCTeHTBO — 30BciM  iHHie.  Mhctchtbo — h cnpaBAi  iHrne, 
ane  xhtth  g niACTaBoio,  npeAMeTOM  h KpHTepiGM  6yAt-HKoi  AiTepaTypn,  He 
AHHie  peaAicTHHHo'i.  HACTbcn  He  npo  MiMe3Hc:  HacAiAyBaHHH  h XHTTGBy 
npaBAonoAi6HicTb.  MncTeHbKa  peajibHicTb  Moxe  6yra  BcyniAb  BHranaHoio, 
ajie  BOHa  Mac  6yra  3HaHymoio  caMa  no  co6i.  3HaHyui,oio  hh  peanbHicTb, 
3AaGTbCH,  g TOAi,  koah  BOHa  HaAac  ceHcy  XHTTGBin  peajibHOCTi,  a He 
HaBnaKH — no36aBAHG  xhtth  eneMeHTapHoro  3HaneHHH.  IlHTaHHH,  hh  po3- 
UIHpiOG  MHTeHb  XHTTH  3aC060M  BJiaCHOl  yHBH  HH  36iAHK)G  HOTO? — He  G 
ApyropAAHHM.  npHHaHMi  y nocTKOJioHiHAbmH  JiiTepaTypi  boho  KapAHHanb- 
He.  nocTKOAOHiHAbHa  JiiTepaTypa  He  Moxe  He  BHpaxara  moAHHy,  He  Moxe 
He  3BaxaTH  Ha  i'i  xhtth.  Anxe  hagtbch  npo  MexoBy  eK3HCTeHHiHHy 
CHTyapiio,  ecTeTHHHHH  ceHC  hkoi  He  3boahtbch  bhkjiiohho  ao  CMixy,  ipoHii, 


8 MapKO  IlaBJiHiuHH,  «IH,o  nepeTBoproeTbca  b “PeKpeauiax”  K).  AHflpyxoBHHa?», 
CyvacHicTB,  1993,  m.  12,  crop.  116. 

9 OpTera-i-raceT,  «AeryMaHi3aAia  MHCTeijTBa»,  y noro  Badpamix  raopax,  crop.  245. 

10  «MocKOBiaAa:  PoMaH  acaxiB»,  CynacmcTb,  1993,  m.  1,  crop.  40-84,  h.  2,  crop.  10-60. 
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rpH.  JJeryMaHmum  jirrepaTypn  b CHTyaui'i,  iu,o  h TaK  3AeryMaHi30BaHa  ao 
Kpaio,  Aae  ecJjeKT  npoTHJie^KHHH  TOMy,  m,o  noro  nparae  AHApyxoBHH. 
KopoTKonacHe  3AHByBaHHJi  h noxBaBJieHHH  3MimoeTbCii  nonyTTHM 
AefpaAau.il. 

Il0CTM0AepHi3M  Ta  nOCTKOJIOHiHJli3M  MaiOTb  neBHy  AOTHHHiCTb.  OAHaK, 
BiAMiHHicTt  MbK  hhmh  cyTTGBa.  ToMy  B3aeMHe  HaKJiaAaHHH  nocTMOAepHic- 
THHHoro  h nocTKOJioHiajibHoro  KOHTeKCTiB  cynpoBOAXcyeTbcn  AecfropMauieio 
HCHTTfl  H BHKpHBJieHHfl  CHfHaJli3yK)Tb  npO  (JiaJIblll. 

Ll,e  npHnymeHHfl  niATBepAXcyeTbcn,  hkiuo  npoaHajibyBaTH  ABa 
MOMeHTH,  Ha  hkhx  y «MocKOBiaAi»  Harojiomye  AHApyxoBHH:  (1)  momcht 
AeKopoHaui'i  IloeTa  hr  Meci'i;  (2)  momcht  nopaxyHKiB  i3  Chctcmoio  hk 
oAHHHui — mhtuh,  Tax  i MacH — Hauii,  cycnijibCTBa. 

IIpo6jieMy  AeKopoHaui'i  IloeTa  AHApyxoBHH  nopyniHB  me  b «PeKpeaui- 
ax».  IlHCbMeHHHKOBi  hhijioch  npo  Te,  mo6  noKa3aTH  IloeTa  hk  3BHHaHHy 
jnoAHHy,  3pyHHyBaTH  hikIajiubkh  CTepeoran  IloeTa  hk  Meci'i.  Tepoi 
«PeKpeauiH»,  MOJioAi  yKpaiHCbKi  noeTH,  6ijibiue  BiAHiTOBxyioTb,  amnc 
BHKJiHKaiOTb  CHMnaTiio.  y ubOMy,  AYMaio,  AHApyxoBHH  3Ao6yBCH  Ha  noBHy 
npaBAy.  IlepeA  HaMH  «xjionui  ...  TanaHOBHTi,  necm,  HenpoAaacm,  UBiT 
Haui'i,  AiTH  hoboto  nacy,  TpHAUflTHpiHHi  noera,  KoaceH  raAae,  mo  BiH  nyn 
3eMJii,  a HacnpaBAi  jihhi  ceKcyajibHa  HeBAOBOJieHicTb  i po3najieHe  caMOjno6- 
ctbo».h  3AaeTbCB,  MOJioAi  noera  3HaioTb  co6i  umy,  He  npeTeHAyiOTb  Ha 
ponb  npopoxiB.  HaBnaKH,  ua  ponb  i'x  o6ypioe  h npHrainye,  ajie  «[i]  th 
BpeniTi  TaKH  AoneKaBcn,  MapToc^jiHHe, — HapoA  3Hae  noeTiB,  Te6e  KjmnyTb, 
Te6e  xonyTb,  th  nonHHaem  ManioBaTH  aBTorpacJm  ajib  uhx  CHMnaTHHHHX 
mojioahx  JiiOAeii  ...,  ue,  3BicHO,  CTyAeHTH,  bohh  MapjiTb  tboimh  Biprna- 
MH».12  HH3bKHH  MiMeTHHHHH  MOAyC,  KOpHCTyiOHHCb  TepMiHOJiorieio 
HopTpona  Opan,  JiorinHO  3aBepmyeTbCJi  TpariHHOio  ipoHieio.  Hob  He 
3Mir  cTaTH  IIpoMeTeeM,  Tax  MapToc|)jiHK  He  Mo^ce  CTara  AcepTBOio 
CHCTeMH.  CncTeMi  BiH  He  noTpi6HHH.  Horo  He  po3CTpijnoioTb,  HamAAKH  He 
HanHuiyTb  npo  Hboro  hk  npo  TparinHy  $irypy  po3CTpijiHHoro  BiAPOA^emni. 

U,h  noriKa  h MOTHBauin  npo6neMH  AeKopoHaui'i  IloeTa  3a3Hae 
AOKopiHHoro  nepeocMHcneHHH  b poMaHi  «MocKOBiaAa».  TepoH  uboro  TBopy 
Otto  4)oh  O. — Taxoac  TajiaHOBHTHH  yKpamcbKHH  noeT,  noeT  KOJioHiflJibHO- 
ro  HapoAy.  BiH  HaBnaeTbCH  jiiTepaTypi  h ni3Hae  cyTb  iMnepii  b fi  ueHTpi — 
MocKBi.  Otto  4ioh  O.  onHHHGTbCH  TyT  BnnaAKOBo:  «,n,o  peni,  MOCKOcJiijib- 
ctbb  . . . HeMae  b MeHi  aHi  Ha  KoniHKy.  ^k6h  b thx  yMOBax  h MaB  mohcjih- 
BicTb  yTeKTH  ao  KneBa,  PnMa,  HiopH6epra  hh  CaH-OpaHuicKO,  to 
6e3nepenHO,  HiflKa  MocKBa  MeHe  h He  noSanmia  6.  Ajie  btckth  MO^cHa 


11  lOpiH  AHflpyxoBHM,  «PeKpeaiji'i»,  CynacmcTb,  1992,  h.  1,  crap.  31. 

12  TaM  ace,  CTop.  55. 
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6yjio  TijiLKH  CK)fl,H».13  Otto  (J)Oh  O.  BTixae  BiA  KlB,  3 hxhm  ninnncaB  koh- 
TpaKT  npo  CniBpo6iTHHD,TBO.  IJ^eH  KOHTpaKT  TaKa  XC  BHnaflKOBiCTL,  XX  i 
nepedyBamix  repox  y MocKBi:  «Bhhch  x nepen  C06010.  mo  npnxoflHB  Ha 
ixHi  bhkjihkh.  111,0  nonaBaB  im  pyxy  3 6e3MexcHoi  BHXOBaHOCTi,  BBaxcaioxH, 
3peniToio,  Taxoxt  jiioabmh,  xoh  i cxanixeHHMH.  LU,o  HanncaB  toh  nanip, 
kotphh  i noci  TaM,  b ixmx  apxiBax, — xcoBXHe,  SjiHKHe,  TJiie,  ajie  BiH  e, 
noxa3  Moei  cna6xocTi,  cBinox  cyM’xrrx  nynieBHoro  h p03ry6jieH0CTi, 
ni,n,nHcaHHH  nypnyBaTo  npeTeH3iHHHM  i HeHaBHCHHM  BinToni  jjjiji  MeHe 
iMeHeM».14  Otto  4>oh  O.  ninnncaB  xoHTpaxT  iMeHeM  A.  PeM6o.  JIoriHHo: 
ApTiop  PeM6o  BHHeH  y BCbOMy,  mo  cTanocx.  Ajpxe:  «IcTopiio  He  BH6npa- 
iotb.  Ane  BOHa  Morna  6yra  iHaKHioio».15  U,iT  $pa3a  e cBoepinHHM  xmoxeM 
AO  «MocKOBiaflH».  BapTO  nocTaBHTH  i'i  3 tojiobh  Ha  hoth — Bennxa  xinbxicTb 
peneii  npoxcHioeTbcx:  «icTopix  Moxce  6yTH  iHaKHioio,  xxmo  i“i  BH6HpaiOTb». 
Y «MocxoBiani»  Hi  Bn6paHa  onHmmx— Otto  4)oh  <£>.,  Hi  Maca — Haijix,  cyc- 
nijibCTBO  He  Bn6HpaioTb  BJiacHoi  icTopii,  ane  nparayTb,  mo6  BOHa  6yna 
iHaKHIOK). 

Y «MocKOBiani»  AHnpyxoBHH  BinMOBnxeTbcx,  no  cyTi,  noKopoHyBaTH 
IloeTa.  BinMOBnxeTbcx  3 npocTOi  npHHHHH:  xoxa  noeT  i He  Mecix,  ane  «3a 
XXHMOCb  HaHBHmHM  paxyHKOM  [HOeT  BCe  XC  Mae  BHHI,e  nOKnHKaHHfl — P. 
X.],  uq,  Ma6yTb,  Tax  i e».16  U,x  nyMxa,  mo  i"i  AHnpyxoBHH  no6ixtHO 
BHcnoBHB  y po3MOBi  3 MHXonoio  Px6xyxoM,  b «MocxoBiani»  CTae  u;eHT- 
panbHoio.  TanaHOBHTHH  ane  HixneMHHH  Otto  c|)oh  O.,  noeT,  xxoro 
Bep6yBano  KlB,  ane  xxhh  HacnpaBni  KfE  30BciM  HenoTpi6miH, — 3ranaHM0 
ipoHiio  ateHTa  «Camxa»:  « — ...  I xconHoi  BixHOCTi  Bac.  Bo  hhm  bh 
MonceTe  HaM  3Hano6HTHCx?».17  Otto  c|>oh  O.  HeBMOTHBOBaHO  BHCTynae  b 
poni  pyHHiBHHxa  iMnepii,  po3CTpinioK>HH  i'i  ineHHi  4)eTHUii.  AHnpyxoBHxa 
h,h  HeBMOTHBOBaHicTb  He  Typ6ye.  OnHaxe,  BMOTHBOBaHocra  BHMarae  Bin, 
nncbMeHHHxa  HaHHaiBHimnH  wran.  Annce,  3a  OpaeM,  «xxm,o  repoii  He 
nepepocTae  Hi  iHHinx  nioneH,  Hi  BnacHe  oTonemix  [y  BHnanxy  Otto  4>oh  O. 
BiH  HaBiTb  ripniHH  nepeciHHo'i  nionHHH — P.  X.],  BiH  e onHHM  i3  Hac:  mh 
CTaBHMOcn  no  Hboro,  xx  no  3BHxaHHo'i  nionHHH  h BHMaraeMO  Bin  noeTa  thx 
3axoHiB  npaBnononi^HocTH,  xxi  BinnoBinaiOTb  HauioMy  BnacHOMy  nocBi- 
ny».18  «3aMax»  Otto  4>oh  O.  na  iMnepiio  cynepewrb  eneMeHTapmn 


13  AHfl,pyxoBHii,  «MocKOBiafla»,  CyvacHicTb,  1993,  h.  1,  CTop.  66. 

14  TaM  ace,  CTop.  84. 

15  TaM  ace,  CTop.  78. 

16  Pfl6HyK,  «3aMicTb  nicaaMOBH  ao  “PeicpeaiiiH”»,  crop.  117. 

17  AHApyxoBHH,  «MocKOBiaAa»,  CyvacHicTb,  1993,  h.  2,  CTop.  25. 

18  HopTpon  Opafi,  «AHaTOMna  kphthkh»,  y kh.  3apy6exHa%  acreniKa  m reopna 
JiHTeparypbi  XIX-XX  bb.:  TpaKrarbi,  craTbH,  scce,  ynop.  T.  K.  KocHKOBa  (MocKBa:  H3A-bo 
MocKOBCKoro  rocyAapcTBeHHoro  yHHBepcHTeTa,  1987),  CTop.  233. 
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jioriu,i.  U,e  HaBOAHTb  Ha  AyMKy  npo  cBiAOMe  (JjajiLHiyBaHHB  AHApyxoBHHeM 
nocTaTi  yKpaiHCLKoro  noeTa.  He  cnHHBTHMycb  Ha  ijbOMy  AeTajibHO. 
3aijHTyK>  jiHHie  HecnaBa  Mijiouia — noeTa,  HKOMy  6jiH3LKa  KOJioHiajibHa  h 
nocTKOJioHiHJibHa  npo6jieMaTHKa,  mhtijji,  bkhh  aigbo  npoTHCTaBJurecB 
KOMyHi3My,  bkhh,  npoTe,  He  B6anae  b na^mm  chctcmh  CBoe'i  oco6hctoi 
3acjiyrn.  3 npHBOfly  p03na,n,y  CPCP  BiH  CKa3aB  kopotko:  «U,e  3po6hb  naH 
Eor«.19 

no3a  6opu;H,  b BKy  CTae  Otto  4)oh  O., — BiH  xepTBa  chctcmh  h 
OAHonacHO  i'i  KaT — He  BHKJiHKae  AOBipn.  Ax.  i MapTOcJiJiiiK  i3  «PeKpeaijiH», 
u,e  repon  HH3bKoro  MOAycy.  OAHane,  e Mi^tc  MapToc^jiflKOM  h Otto  $oh  cj>. 
cyTTGBa  pi3HHU,H.  5Ik  ynce  3a3HaHajiocfl,  MapTO(J)JiBK — ipoHiHHHH  repon,  u,e 
Hob,  HKOMy  He  BAacTbca  cTara  npoMeTeeM.  Otto  4joh  O. — He  Hob.  3a 
BejiHKHM  paxyHKOM  BiH — lOfla.  lO^i  BAacTbcn  npoMeTeeM  CTara.  Y n,bOMy, 
Ha  mok)  AyMKy,  HaH6ijibniHH  cfrajibm  «MocKOBiaAH».  J^eKopoHauin  noeTa 

BHHBJIBGTbCB  KOCMeTHHHOIO. 

Tpe6a  BiAAaTH  AHApyxoBHHy  Hajie^KHe:  BiH  He  roBopnTb  npo  Otto  4)oh 
O.  repoiHHHM  tohom.  MoBa  3ajiHHiaeTbcn  Ha  piBHi  HH3bKoro,  ipoHinHoro 
MOAycy.  B3arajii  noro  MOBa  cTaranHa.  Yci  CHTyaijii,  Bci  nepcoHaaci 
nncbMeHHHKa  c^yHKijioHyioTb  b oAHaKOBOMy  MOBHOMy  pe^cHMi.  Mo^cjihbo, 
BK  3a3HanaB  OAHH  3 KpHTHKiB,  MHKOJia  CyJIHMa,  AHApyXOBHH  3po6HB  CBiil 
nepniHH  bhccok  y «Hau,ioHajibHHH  6aHK  XyAO^CHix  Mob»,  «6o  Heio 
roBopnTb  He  JiHHie  AHmiOMOBaHi  cfrijiojiorH,  a h npH6HpajibHnu,i  Ta  oxpeMi 
ajiKorojiiKH».20  Ajie  MOBa  AHApyxoBHna  BnpiBHHHa.  Y Hin  BiAcyTHB  6yAb- 
HKa  AH4)epeHu,iHOBaHicTb.  Ua  MOBa  nepeKOHye:  b yKpamcbKOMy  cycninbCTBi 
He  MacH  opieHTyioTbca  Ha  Ao6ipHe,  a,  HaBnaKH,  Ao6ipHe  onycKacTbca  h 
p03HHHHGTbCH  B Maci. 

Ctocobho  APyroro  MOMeHTy — MOMemy  nopaxyHKiB  i3  chctcmoio,  to  BiH 
y «MocKOBiaAi»  JiHHie  3aTopKHyTHH.  Po3naA  iMnepii  y poMaHi  noKa3aHO 
BecejiHM,  jierKHM.  3a  no3ipHOio  rpoio  h HecepH03HicTK>  npo3ai'K  He  bhbbjihg 
rjin6umx  niATexcTiB — pyrniiB  po3naAy  CHCTeMH,  Micu,n  oco6h  h Mac  hk  y 
KOJIOHiHJIbHiH,  TaK  i B nOCTKOJIOHLaJIbHiH  AlHCHOCTi.  AHAPyXOBHH  He 
CTaBHTb  npo6jieMy  PpyHTOBHO.  ToMy  h BHMaraTH  BiA  Hboro  r'pyHTOBHOCTH 
MapHO.  «MocKOBiaAa»  oSMeacyc  cou,iflJibHy,  nojiiTHHHy,  ncnxojioriHHy, 
no6yTOBy  peaubHicTb  iAecio  «cojiOAKoro  acHTTa» — 6e3Typ6oTHoro, 
paAicHoro  icHyBamw.  IcHyBaHHH  b ajiKorojii,  epoTHU,i,  Biprnax,  BKi  Hi  ao 
hoto  He  3o6oB'H3yioTb.  Taxe  icHyBaHHH  He  HaMaraGTbcn  36arHyTH  AiHCHe. 
Boho  AiHCHoro  He  aHajii3yG.  JJochtb  hoahbhthca,  hk  noxasyc  AHApyxoBHH 
pociHCbKO-yKpamcbKy  npo6jieMy.  HaiiKpamHMH  npoTOTHnaMH  o6pa3iB 


19  Ahb.  St.  Chwin,  «Dlaczego  upadek  komunizmu  zaskoczyl  literature  polsk£»,  Teksty  drugie, 
1994,  m.  1,  CTop.  6. 

20  MHKOJia  CyjiHMa,  «PoMaH-yHTa»,  Cjiobo  i vac,  1993,  h.  10,  CTop.  53. 
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PoKcam  XapnyK 


YKpaiHH  h Pocii  b «MocKOBiaAi»  MOAcyTb  nocnyACHTH  BiflOMi  Ka3KOBi 
repoi — AiflOBa  ii  6a6nHa  AOHKa.  PociA,  KOHKpeTHO  MocKBa,  noTonae  b 
3arajitHOMy  Mapa3Mi.  Ii  TepHTopiA — u,e  6pyAHa,  3annbOBaHa  nHBHHHKa,  ii 
HaceAeHHii:  ii'ahhhkh,  nepeKymcH,  cneKynAHTH,  CHcjanniTHKH.  Ha  iHinoMy 
noAioci — YKpaiHa.  LJiKaBo,  mo  AncTaHijiA  (AHApyxoBHH  nnine  npo  Ynpamy 
3 tohkh  3opy  CBoro  nepe6yBaHHA  y MocKBi)  He  noBepHyna  aBTopoBi 
cbo6oah  6aneHHA  BJiacHoi  6aTbKiBiimHH.  Ynpama  3'ABAAGTbCA  ak  iAHJiin. 
H,e  pan,  b AKOMy  icHyioTb  HeBejiHHKi  npo6jieMH.  Be3xpe6eTHicTt,  ceniom>- 
KicTt  yKpaiHDiiB  noAaiOTBCA  ak  necHOTH.  36yHTOBam  Macn  BHrAAAaioTb 
noKipHHMH.  Rkuxo  bohh  ii  cnAATt  npHfflDKeHO  no  mockobcbkhx  BOK3anax, 
to  u,e  HacniAOK  HeeBponencLKOCTH — HemacAHBoi  Hamoi  reorpac^ii.  >Ik6h 
Mine  HaMH  i MocKOBieio  ropn,  Bee  BHrnAAano  6 maKHie.  iHaKHioio  6yna  6 

iCTOpiA.  lOpiH  AHApyXOBHH ryMaHiCT.  BiH  npOTH  TepHTOpiAAbHHX 

npeTeH3iH,  npora  Hau;ioHani3MiB  h eKCTpeMi3MiB,  3a  MincHapoAHHH  MHp. 
TeHiAAbHHH  BHHaxiA  Otto  4)0h  <E>. — nepec|)pa30BaHe  racno  nonbCbKoro  noB- 
CTaHHA:  «3a  Barne  h Hame  nHBo!»  npuMHpioe  HenpHMnpeHHe,  o6'eAHye 
HenoeAHyBanbHe.  Oman  macnHBHH. 

Po3b'a30k  npo6AeMH  nopaxymdB  i3  Chctcmoio,  ak  i npo6neMH 
AeKopoHan;i'i  noeTa,  bhabaagtbca  y «MocKOBiaAi»  kocmcthahoio.  AHApyxo- 
BHneM  pyxae  6axcaHHA  niTepaTypHoro  ycnixy  3a  6yAb-AKy  u,my.  CaMe  TOMy 
BiH  BHnpaBAOBye  ak  36yHTOBaHy  Macy,  Tax  i HiKneMHy  Ao6ipHy  MeHHiHHy. 
CaMe  Ha  hhx  opieHTye  h ao  hhx  npncTocoBye  npo3ai'K  nocTMOAepmcTHHHy 
MHCTeuibKy  iAeio.  AHApyxoBHH,  3AaeTbCA,  He  noMinae,  hj,o  nocTKOJioHiAJibHa 
npoSneMaTHKa,  Ha  BiAMiHy  BiA  nocTMOAepHi3My,  BHMarae  He  Tax  CMixy, 
jiencoi  ipoHi'i,  ak  carapn,  capKa3My.  3AaeTbCA,  noro  He  Typ6ye,  mo  3a 
CMixoM  y «MocKOBiaAi»  peni  BTpanaioTb  CBm  ceHc:  ApaMaTHHHHH  aocbIa 
nOCTKOJIOHiAAi3My  3aAHHiaGTbCA  HeBHKOpHCTaHHM,  a OCMHCAeHHA  nOCTKO- 
AOHiAAbHOl  npoSneMaTHKH  3BOAHTbCA  AO  6aHaAbHOrO  piBHA.  OaKT,  mo 
TaKHH  pe3yjibTaT  npHKpHBaG  nocTMOAepHa  Macxa  He  3MiHK)6  cyTi:  BOHa  He 
yHiBepcaAi3yc,  a oSMencye  cnoci6  mobachha  npo3a'iKa. 

CyTHicTb  BHyTpiuiHbo'i  u,eH3ypH,  Ha  moio  AYMKy,  nonArae  y CBiAOMOMy 
h Ao6poBijibHOMy  niAnopAAKyBaHHi  TanaHTy  neBHiH  iAe'i.  IJa  men  Monce 
6yra  coniAAbHOK),  HamoHajibHOK),  HaBiTb  MHCTen,bKoio.  BaxcHTb  He  cc|>epa 
iAe'i,  a OaKT,  mo  BOHa  cnnyBaHa.  CnnyBaHoio  g men,  cnpAMOBaHa  Ha 
AiTepaTypHHH  ycnix.  CHAyBaHa  men,  no-nepme,  AOMiHye  HaA  achttam, 
o6MeAcyioHH  Horo.  no-APyre,  CHAyBaHa  iAeA  AecfropMye  achtta  Tieio  Mipoio, 
akok)  u,boro  BHMarae  ycnix.  B pe3yAbTaTi  ak  nepmoro,  Tax  i Apyroro 
HHHHHKa  BHTBOpiOGTbCA  CcJjaAbHIOBaHe  ACHTTA.  HpO  (fraAbHI  CBiAHATb  He 
HH3bKi  MiMe3HCHi  cnpoMOACHOCTi  TBopy,  a He3HanymicTb  MHCTeu,bKoi 
peanbHOCTH.  OaAbHI  BHABAAGTbCA  TAKOAC  B TOMy,  mO  BBTOp  OAHy  H Ty  AC 
3acaAHHny  npo6AeMy  TpaKTye  no-pi3HOMy,  OAHOMy  ii  TOMy  ac  ABHmy  HaAae 
npoTHAeACHHX  ceHciB.  TaKa  po3ABOGHicTb  aBTopcbKoro  nornAAy  noACHioeTb- 
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c;i  He  npHpoflHOio  eBOJiK>u,ieio  (a;jih  Hei  noTpi6HHH  nacoBHH  i tbophhh 
npocTip;  y BHna^Ky  AHflpyxoBHna  noro  me  HeMae,  60  nHCBMeHHHK  no  cyTi 
TijibKH  noHHHae),  a niflnopjmKOBaHicTio  aBTopa  ny6jiiu;i.  CcfrajibiuoBaHe 
xhtth  npnMO  BnjiHBae  Ha  ecTeTHKy — boho  BTimoeTbca  y c^ajibmHBiH 
4)opMi.  flK  HacjiiflOK  u,hx  piBHoSixamx,  B3aeM03ajiexcHHX  npoijeciB 
npoxoflHTb  (JjajibuiyBaHHB  TajiaHTy. 

HaneBHO,  Taxe  TpaxTyBaHHa  lOpia  AH^pyxoBHHa  He  e ocTaTOHHHM. 
BiH,  hk  i Bci  BiciMAecjiTHHKH  3arajioM,  me  He  Bee  cxa3aB  y JiiTepaTypi. 
XoneTbCH,  mo6  cxa3aHe  hhm  6yjio  3HaHyiimM,  a caM  BiH  He  oneHHBCH  b 
pojii  Jimepa  «reHepau;ii-1ii;e3epTHpa». 
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Imagining  the  Imaginary: 
Nostalgia  and  the 
Ukrainian-Australian  Text 

Sonia  Mycak 


Ukrainians  immigrated  to  Australia  during  the  period  immediately  after  the 
Second  World  War.  They  arrived  in  a single  wave  as  Displaced  Persons  under 
the  auspices  of  International  Refugee  Organization  resettlement.  Whilst 
Australian  Department  of  Immigration  statistics  show  that  14,464  Ukrainians 
arrived  during  the  years  1947-541,  the  total  has  been  estimated  as  somewhat 
higher;2  confusion  of  birthplace  and  nationality  is  now  known  to  have  resulted 
in  an  artificially  low  official  figure.  Despite  the  harsh  conditions  they  faced  upon 
their  arrival,3  the  Ukrainians  immediately  established  a community  infrastructure 
and  became  an  active  and  visible  presence  within  a growing  Australian  society. 
With  the  organization  of  their  own  cultural  groups,  newspapers,  and  presses,  a 
literary  life  also  flourished,  generating  a body  of  Ukrainian-Australian  writing 


1 Egon  F.  Kunz,  Displaced  Persons:  Calwell  ’s  New  Australians  ([Canberra] : Australian  National 
University  Press,  1988),  43.  Most  of  the  Ukrainians  arrived  in  1949  and  1950;  smaller  numbers 
arrived  in  1948  and  1951.  Almost  none  arrived  during  the  final  years,  1952-4,  of  the  Australian 
government’s  Displaced  Persons  Scheme. 

2 Eugene  Seneta  gives  the  figure  of  21,000.  See  his  “Ukrainians  in  Australia’s  Censuses,”  in 
Ukrainian  Settlement  in  Australia:  Second  Conference,  Melbourne,  5-7  April  1985,  ed.  Marko  Pavly- 
shyn  (Melbourne:  Department  of  Slavic  Languages,  Monash  University,  1986),  15-27. 

3 While  many  other  countries  participated  in  the  IRO’s  Mass  Resettlement  Scheme,  the 
conditions  in  Australia  were  notoriously  harsh.  Australia  was  the  only  country  that  stipulated  a two- 
year  work  contract  as  a requirement  for  immigration.  Thus,  while  having  to  deal  with  the  traumatic 
experiences  they  had  suffered  in  Europe,  the  so-called  DPs  were  forced  to  perform  jobs  that  many 
Australians  regarded  as  undesirable.  Their  conditions  were  undeniably  difficult:  they  were  sent  to 
work  in  remote  rural  or  desert  areas  and  endured  extended  separation  from  their  families  and  spouses; 
their  professional  qualifications  were  completely  disregarded;  they  had  limited  choices  in  the  jobs 
they  were  given;  and  they  had  no  institutional  support. 
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that  is  “small  in  absolute  terms,  but  not  insignificant  relative  to  the  size  of  its 
audience.”4 

The  Ukrainian  text  written  in  Australia  is  marked  by  an  overriding  feature: 
nostalgia.  Admittedly,  such  a statement  is  often  made  in  derision,  as  Sneja 
Gunew  has  pointed  out:  “Anyone  working  in  this  area  in  Australia  will  undoubt- 
edly have  experienced  the  repeated  and  often  dismissive  response  that  migrant 
writing  ‘simply’  deals  with  nostalgia,  that  its  mode  is  elegiac.  This  usually  entails 
accusations  of  a ghetto  mentality,  or  else  justifications  for  the  quaint  preservation 
of  anachronistic  social  rituals  ranging  from  embroidery  to  marriage  customs.  The 
logic  appears  to  be  that  migrant  writing  inhabits  a landscape  of  the  mind,  of 
memory,  offering  little  to  the  here  and  now,  something  to  be  outgrown.”5 

I would  actively  distance  myself  from  those  who  use  the  term  “nostalgic” 
in  qualitative  judgement  or  as  a label  that  dismisses  the  literature  as  being  of 
inferior  quality.  Instead,  the  argument  in  this  paper  presupposes  that  nostalgia  is 
a construct  of  both  narrative  and  effect  and  a highly  successful  stylistic  device. 

In  the  diasporic  text,  nostalgia  appears  to  take  one  of  two  forms,  depending 
on  who  is  writing  and  the  nature  of  their  relationship  to  Ukraine.  A literal 
longing  for  Ukraine  characterizes  the  texts  written  in  Ukrainian  (by  those  who 
were  born  in  Ukraine  or  emigrated  at  a very  early  age).  For  those  authors  whose 
Ukrainian  ancestry  is  now  generations  old  (as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Canada), 
nostalgia  takes  the  form  of  a more  general  desire  for  return  that  is  sublimated 
into  textual  production.6  In  this  paper  I will  argue  a particular  hypothesis:  that 
nostalgic  discourse  in  Ukrainian-Australian  literary  works  is  a form  of  what  is 
known  in  psychoanalysis  as  the  Imaginary. 

The  Imaginary  is  one  of  three  interrelated  orders  by  which  the  subject  is 
constituted  through  Borromean  entanglement.7  It  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
Lacanian  terms  to  understand,  because,  unlike  other  developmental  stages,  there 
is  no  definitive  physiological  or  chronological  date  that  necessarily  marks  its 
beginnings.8  It  does  not  predate  the  individual  and  does  not  exist  before  his  or 


4 Marko  Pavlyshyn,  “The  Dislocated  Muse:  Ukrainian  Poetry  in  Australia,  1948-1985,” 
Canadian  Slavonic  Papers  28  (1986),  no.  2:  187. 

5 Sneja  Gunew,  “Home  and  Away:  Nostalgia  in  Australian  (Migrant)  Writing,”  in  Island  in  the 
Stream:  Myths  of  Place  in  Australian  Culture,  ed.  Paul  Foss  (Sydney:  Pluto  Press,  1988),  36. 

6 1 examined  the  functions  and  use  of  nostalgia  in  the  Ukrainian-Canadian  text  in  a paper 
presented  at  a conference  of  the  Association  for  Canadian  Studies  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
Melbourne,  February  1995. 

7 Lacan  uses  the  metaphor  of  the  Borromean  knot  to  describe  how  the  Symbolic,  Real,  and 
Imaginary  are  connected.  As  Ellie  Ragland-Sullivan  explains,  if  one  ring  of  the  Borromean  knot  is 
broken,  the  other  two  are  loosened  as  well,  so  that  a shift  in  one  order  also  affects  the  other  two.  See 
her  Jacques  Lacan  and  the  Philosophy  of  Psychoanalysis  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1986), 
131. 

8 The  closest  Jacques  Lacan  comes  to  specifying  a time  is  to  say  that  it  “begins  with  the 
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her  development;  it  is  generally  more  difficult  to  isolate  than  either  of  its 
counterparts  (the  Real  and  the  Symbolic);  and  it  has  a sublimated  (though  no  less 
important)  role  in  the  ongoing  development  of  the  ego.  As  Anika  Lemaire  so 
succinctly  put  it,  “the  Imaginary  is  an  infinitely  supple  conceptual  category.”9 
It  is  often  paid  rather  perfunctory  attention  in  psychoanalytic  and  critical 
accounts;  and  whilst  it  is  an  integral  concept  within  accounts  of  subjectivity  and 
the  formation  of  selfhood,  to  my  knowledge  it  has  not  been  readily  employed  in 
literary  analysis  in  a way  that  would  accord  it  the  significance  it  deserves.10 

The  Imaginary  is  a cognitive  register  characterized  by  a relationship  with  the 
image.  In  this  it  resembles  the  imaginary  in  the  conventional  meaning  of  that 
term:  it  deals  with  the  formation  of  concepts  or  objects  that  lack  immediacy  in 
that  they  are  no  longer  (or  perhaps  never  have  been)  present  to  the  senses. 
Psychoanalytic  use  of  the  term  differs  from  customary  usage  in  that,  within 
theoretical  discourse,  the  Imaginary  names  a relation  that  is  dual:  identification 
with  the  counterpart  by  way  of  introjection,  and  projection  with,  and  of,  the 
other. 

The  Imaginary  order  is  thought  to  begin  alongside  the  mirror-stage,  that 
developmental  phase  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  ego  in  which  the  infant 
introjects  an  imago  of  the  self  in  an  act  of  specular  recognition.* 11  Thus,  being 
a dynamic  of  the  mirror,  it  involves  the  narcissistic  formation  of  a self-image  and 
the  development  of  subjective  identity  whereby  the  newly  emerging  subject  will 
be  dependent  upon  semblance  and  image  for  the  representation  of  self. 

The  inter-  and  intra-subjective  aspects  of  the  Imaginary,  the  fact  that  it 
involves  the  “narcissistic  relation  of  the  subject  to  his  ego”12  by  way  of  a 
dyadic  relation  to  the  image  of  a counterpart  means  that  the  Imaginary  operates 
by  an  “identificatory,  fusional  logic.”13  It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  logic  that  is 
evident  in  the  “first  generation”  of  Ukrainian  diasporic  texts. 


specular  image,”  which  presumably  means  the  mirror-stage.  But  in  the  same  breath  he  states  that  it 
“goes  on  to  the  constitution  of  the  ego  by  way  of  subjectification  by  the  signifier,  which  dates  the 
entire  process  in  a rather  indeterminate  way.”  See  “The  Subversion  of  the  Subject  and  the  Dialectic 
of  Desire  in  the  Freudian  Unconscious,”  in  Lacan’s  Ecrits:  A Selection,  trans.  Alan  Sheridan  (New 
York:  Norton,  1977),  292-325,  here  307. 

9  Anika  Lemaire,  Jacques  Lacan,  trans.  David  Macey  (London:  Routledge,  1970),  60. 

10  I note  as  an  exception  James  M.  Mellard’s  work  on  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  To  The  Lighthouse 
in  his  Using  Lacan  Reading  Fiction  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1991).  But  his  thematic 
analysis  of  these  texts  as  exemplifying  the  interplay  between  the  Imaginary,  Symbolic,  and  Real  is 
very  different  from  the  approach  adopted  in  this  paper. 

1 1 Ironically,  this  is  an  act  of  misrecognition — “meconnaissance”  in  Lacanian  terms — since  the 
image  of  the  self  that  the  infant  sees  in  the  mirror  has  the  form  of  a gestalt,  and  this  is  discordant 
with  the  actual  lived  experience  of  bodily  unco-ordination  and  fragmentation. 

1 2 Jean  Laplanche  and  J.  B.  Pontalis,  The  Language  of  Psycho-Analysis,  trans.  Donald  Nicholson- 
Smith  (New  York:  Norton,  1973),  210. 

13  Ragland-Sullivan,  131. 
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Marko  Pavlyshyn  has  identified  the  nostalgic  aspect  of  Ukrainian  poetry  in 
Australia,  pointing  out  that  the  poetry  was  “in  large  part  dominated  by  the  fact 
of  emigration.”14  In  that  poetry,  the  “poet  and  audience  share  the  historical 
experience  of  traumatic  departure  from  the  homeland  and  an  often  equally 
traumatic  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  a new  country,  and  the  poets  have  gen- 
erally aimed  at  articulating  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  a community  that  is  united 
by  these  shared  experiences.”15  Pavlyshyn  sees  the  elegiac  mode  as  being  one 
of  three  classes  of  Ukrainian-Australian  poetry  in  which  the  texts  reflect  “the 
sadness  associated  with  the  loss  of  the  homeland.”16  This  is  a useful  and 
necessary  categorization  for  a body  of  works  that,  even  at  first  glance,  shows 
itself  to  be  dominated  by  mourning  and  lamentation:  a longing  for  home,  the 
grief  of  separation,  anger  at  what  is  considered  exile,  dislocation  from  family  and 
friends,  broken  relationships,  and  alienation  in  the  face  of  Australian  society. 
While  recounting  these  various  facets  of  longing  in  their  role  as  theme  or  motif 
would  be  one  way  of  accounting  for  the  manifestation  of  nostalgic  intent,  I wish 
to  take  another  approach  and  chart  the  dynamics  by  which  the  nostalgic  discourse 
may  be  seen  to  reflect  the  Imaginary  captation  of  the  developing  subject. 

Anthony  Wilden  has  written  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  intersubjectivity, 
the  Imaginary  is  “the  capture  of  the  moi  [or  self]  by  another,  in  an  erotic  or 
aggressive  relationship.”17  Significant  here  is  the  fact  that  relations  are  of  the 
order  of  relativity  and  based  on  an  image,  be  they  of  rivalrous  intent  or  a 
libidinal  investment  in  the  other.  Both  of  these  are  evident  in  the  earliest 
diasporic  texts,  as  Ukraine  is  either  imaged  in  direct  opposition  to  the  host 
country  (a  Ukrainian  identity  is  now  measured  against  an  Anglo-Saxon  society) 
or,  as  the  homeland  now  lost  and  forever  longed  for,  becomes  an  object  of 
desire. 

Textual  examples  of  aggressive  relativity  abound.  I have  in  mind  not  the 
conventional  meaning  of  aggression,  but  Lacan’s  notion  of  aggressivity  as  “the 
correlative  tendency  of  a mode  of  identification  that  we  call  narcissistic,  and 
which  determines  the  formal  structure  of  man’s  ego  and  of  the  register  of  entities 
characteristic  of  his  world.”18  The  dynamic  of  the  authorial  “I”  measuring  his 
or  her  own  sense  of  (Ukrainian)  self  against  an  other  that  is  Australian  takes  a 
number  of  different  forms,  and  each  of  these  exhibits  the  rivalrous  intent  of 
Imaginary  captation:  comparison  and  competition,  self-imaging,  and  the  con- 
struction and  exclusion  of  the  alterity.  Most  often  images  of  the  Australian 
landscape  are  used  to  symbolize  the  difference  as  nature  is  drawn  upon  to  play 


14  Pavlyshyn,  188. 

15  Ibid.,  189. 

16  Ibid.,  189.  The  other  two  classes  are  the  proclamatory  and  the  satirical. 

17  Quoted  in  Mellard,  142. 

18  Jacques  Lacan,  “Aggressivity  in  Psychoanalysis,”  in  his  Ecrits,  16. 
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out  the  dichotomy  between  the  host  country  and  home.19  Eucalyptus  trees, 
kookaburras,  and  the  Southern  Cross  are  pitted  against  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
the  northern  stars,  and  cuckoos,  with  the  author  undeniably  positioned  within  an 
Australian  countryside  but  dreaming  relentlessly  of  a Ukrainian  one.20  Mean- 
while, language  becomes  both  an  emblematic  and  a functional  representation  of 
this  antithesis,  as  poems  bemoan  the  infiltration  of  English  words  into  the 
Ukrainian  language,21  call  for  the  retention  of  Ukrainian  language  and  culture 
in  the  face  of  what  is  seen  to  be  rapid  assimilation,22  and  express  the  estrange- 
ment of  having  to  assume  an  alien  language.23  These  thematic  aspects  are,  of 
course,  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  poems  themselves  are  never  in  English, 
although  they  have  been  published  and,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  Australia. 

As  is  the  case  with  aggressive  relativity,  the  ego’s  relations  with  the  object 
or  the  other  are  paramount.  In  the  Ukrainian- Australian  text  this  is  expressed  as 
a preoccupation  with  foreignness24  and  object  relations  of  mutual  exclusivity 
(the  host  society  is  not  welcoming,  but  neither  does  the  immigrant  wish  to  be 
included).  The  original  organization  of  the  ego  is  retained,  perhaps  even  re- 
strained, as  the  self  that  existed  prior  to  arrival  in  Australia  is  held  onto  and 
continually  affirmed.  It  is  striking  that  in  some  forty  years  of  literature  being 
published  in  the  irregular  miscellany  Novyi  obrii  (Melbourne,  9 issues,  1954-93), 
whose  editors  set  themselves  the  task  of  chronicling  Ukrainian  culture  in  Aus- 
tralia), Ukrainian  identity  as  formulated  there  has  remained  fairly  static.  Very 
little  attention — none,  to  my  knowledge — has  been  paid  to  a developing 
Ukrainian-Australian  persona  or  to  the  incorporation  of  aspects  of  Australian 
culture  into  the  immigrant  self.  Indeed,  the  most  recent  issue  (1993)  shows  no 
significant  change  in  this  respect.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  express  a 
heightening  of  allegiance  to  Ukraine:  there  is  a significant  number  of  patriotic 
pieces  that  pay  homage  to  nationalist  heroes,  and  a noticeable  increase  in 
references  to  contemporary  Ukraine  (reflecting  the  collapse  of  the  USSR,  and 


19  See  Pylyp  Vakulenko,  “Viktor  Harbor,”  Novyi  r;bm(Melboume:  Lastivka) — hereafter  NO — no. 
8 (1988):  135-6;  Ivan  Smal-Stotsky,  “Dalekii  druzhyni,”  NO,  no.  5 (1974):  75;  Bozhenna  Kovalenko, 
“Zamist  kvitiv,”  NO,  no.  6 (1980):  14—15;  and  Vasyl  Onufriienko’s  untitled  poem  dated  4 March 
1959,  NO,  no.  2 (1960):  36. 

20  See  Klavdiia  Folts,  “Tuha,”  NO,  no.  6:  87;  Tetiana  Voloshka,  “Moia  Ukraino,  NO,  no.  5: 
92-3;  Dmytro  Chub,  “Pershyi  lyst,”  NO,  no.  5:  38;  and  Pylyp  Vakulenko’s  untitled  poem  dated  1988, 
NO,  no.  8:  137. 

21  See  Khrystyna  Soroka,  “Movo  ridna!  Slovo  ridne!”  NO,  no.  6:  122. 

22  See  Bozhenna  Kovalenko,  “Zamist  kvitiv”;  Dmytro  Chub,  “Tryvoha,  NO,  no.  4 (1971):  53; 
and  Ostap  Zirchasty,  “Dekomu  z molodi,  NO,  no.  5:  145. 

23  See  Hryhorii  Vyshnevy,  “Moia  mova,”  NO,  no.  9 (1993):  39-40. 

24  See  Kost  Himmelreikh’s  untitled  poem  dated  1968,  NO,  no.  4:  60;  Zoia  Kohut,  “Chuzhe,”  NO, 
no.  9:  78;  the  first  of  Vasyl  Onufriienko’s  untitled  poems  in  NO,  no.  3 (1967):  28;  Kost  Himmelreikh, 
“Zazdrist,”  NO,  no.  3:  67;  and  Mykhailo  Pidriz,  “Vidkryttia  pam’iatnyka,  NO,  no.  6:  74. 
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Ukraine’s  independence) — not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  miscellany  itself  is 
now  published  in  Ukraine. 

It  is  my  contention  that  exclusion  as  the  model  of  Imaginary  identification 
is  the  intent  upon  which  the  diasporic  text  is  based.  In  this  rivalry  and  relativity 
are  the  forms  of  entrapment  in  the  image  that  protect  the  ego-identity  and  effect 
a continuance  of  self.  With  this  we  touch  upon  what  Lacan  describes  as  “the 
notion  of  aggressivity  as  a correlative  tension  of  the  narcissistic  structure  in  the 
coming-into-being  ( devenir ) of  the  subject.”25  That  Lacan  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  notion  “enables  us  to  understand  in  a very  simply  formulated  function  all 
sorts  of  accidents  and  atypicalities  in  that  coming-into-being”26  may  well 
indicate  that  it  can  accommodate  what  is  arguably  one  of  the  most  traumatic  and 
significant  experiences  capable  of  arresting  subjective  development:  immigration 
and  exile  from  one’s  home. 

In  the  same  breath  as  he  speaks  of  a notion  of  aggressivity  linked  to  both 
objectification  and  narcissism,  Lacan  speaks  of  aggressivity  as  being  connected 
to  “the  structures  of  systematic  meconnaissance  . . . that  characterize  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ego.”27  This  concept  of  specular  misrecognition  is  as  pertinent  to  the 
diasporic  text  as  are  object  relations  and  a developing  self-image,  for  the  mirror 
that  the  Ukrainian  immigrant  looked  into  was  one  similarly  based  on  semblance 
and  untruth.  Lacan’s  use  of  the  term  “mirror”  quite  literally  refers  to  a reflected 
image  of  the  self.  Using  his  term  as  a metaphor  for  a more  extended  specu- 
larization,  it  may  be  said  that  the  imago  that  appeared  and  was  reflected  to 
Ukrainians  once  they  arrived  in  Australia  (the  image  against  which  they  were 
forced  to  measure  themselves)  was  discordant  with  an  actual  lived  experience  of 
the  new  world.  Cultural  and  ideological  construction  of  selfhood  in  Australian 
society  was  totally  at  odds  with  the  identity  of  the  new  arrival;  and  the 
immigrants’  actual  experience  of  this  country  did  not  look  at  all  like  the 
“Australia”  they  saw  in  various  cultural  constructions.  Nonetheless,  this  false 
image  went  on  to  mediate  in  any  apprehension  of  self-image  or  identity  and 
would  have  alienated  by  presenting  images  of  what  could  or  should  have  been. 
Needless  to  say,  these  images  were  destined  to  be  forevermore  unattainable,  for 
the  postwar  “new  Australians”  would  always  be  marked  by  the  origins  of  their 
arrival. 

Unlike  Lacan’s  account  of  the  mirror-phase  in  which  the  infant  does  at  least 
see  an  image  of  his  or  her  own  body,  the  imago  of  being  Australian  that  was 
held  up  to  the  Ukrainian  did  not  even  appear  to  resemble  his  or  her  own  self. 
This,  one  would  suspect,  amounted  to  an  even  further  and  intensified  form  of 


25  Lacan,  “Aggressivity  in  Psychoanalysis,”  22. 

26  Ibid. 

27  Ibid.,  21. 
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specular  misrecognition.  The  result  must  surely  have  been  that  Ukrainians  turned 
to  other  Ukrainians  for  a reflection  of  image,  so  that  whatever  recognition  or 
Imaginary  triumph  (no  matter  how  short-lived)  was  experienced  by  Ukrainians, 
it  was  the  result  of  their  addressing  others  whom  they  perceived  to  be  identical 
to  themselves.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I believe,  that  the  implied  audience  became 
(and  still  is)  so  strong  an  element  within  the  Ukrainian-Australian  text  that  poems 
or  short  pieces  could  actually  be  addressed  to  particular  people,28  and  commun- 
ity leaders  could  feature  as  characters.29  In  short,  authors  spoke  and  still  speak 
to  each  other,  or  speak  to  a target  audience  with  which  they  are  well 
acquainted.30  In  connection  with  this,  there  is  a heavy  reliance  upon  motif  and 
convention  and  little,  if  any,  attempt  at  reaching  a wider  Australian  readership. 

If  Lacan’s  notion  of  aggressivity  is  one  that  relies  upon  the  specific  form  of 
misrecognition  for  which  his  account  of  the  mirror-stage  has  become  known,  it 
is  equally  reliant  upon  “an  identificatory  reshaping  of  the  subject”31  in  libidinal 
terms.  I speak  here  of  the  oedipal  complex,  or,  in  Lacan’s  words,  of  “a 
secondary  identification  by  introjection  of  the  imago  of  the  parent  of  the  same 
sex.”32  This  will  have  followed  the  infant’s  initial  desire  for  the  mother,  a 
longing  for  union  with  the  maternal,  and  denial  of  the  father’s  rightful  place.  It 
is  here  that  we  are  brought  to  the  oedipal  connotations  of  Imaginary  projection, 
or,  to  be  more  precise,  its  pre-oedipal  nature. 

Laplanche  and  Pontalis  name  “erotic  attraction”  for  the  image  of  the 
counterpart  as  one  of  the  defining  characteristics  of  the  Imaginary.33  With  this, 
the  Imaginary  becomes  a realm  of  desire.  As  Mellard  states,  “in  the  Imaginary, 
all  identificatory  others  (persons,  things,  sensory  impressions)  become  objects  of 
desire  in  the  field  of  the  subject  consciousness — that  is,  in  the  subject  who 
relates  through  desire  to  those  others.”34  The  voice  of  this  “desiring  subject”  is 
clearly  heard  in  the  diasporic  text,  where  Ukraine  and  signifiers  of  the  homeland 
become  impassioned  symbols  of  longing  and  torment.  Descriptions  of  hearts  torn 
with  pain  at  the  grief  of  separation35  accompany  a more  indeterminate  sense  of 
longing  in  which  the  speaker  searches  aimlessly  for  some  thing,  some  place  that 


28  See  Kost  Himmelreikh,  “Hanni  Kolesnyk NO,  no.  5:  66-7;  and  Ostap  Zirchasty,  “Hanni 
Chubach,”  NO,  no.  4:  115. 

29  See  Ostap  Zirchasty,  “Nashi  znaiomi,”  NO,  no.  2:  119-23;  and  Zoia  Kohut,  “Telefonna 
rozmova,”  NO,  no.  2:  128-9. 

30  See  Zoia  Kohut,  “Kulturni  arabesky  III,”  NO,  no.  9:  12;  Tetiana  Voloshka,  “Druziam  na 
chuzhyni”  NO,  no.  4:  99;  and  Olena  Riabchenko,  “Zustrinete  vy  ikh  povsiudy  ...”  NO,  no.  5:  136-7. 

3 1 Lacan,  “Aggressivity  in  Psychoanalysis,”  22. 

32  Ibid. 

33  Laplanche  and  Pontalis,  210. 

34  Mellard,  82. 

35  See  Klavdiia  Folts,  “Moii  Odesi,”  NO,  no.  6:  86;  Olha  Ilkiv,  “Batko-mandrivnyk,”  NO,  no. 
8:  115;  and  Ivan  Smal-Stotsky,  “Znov  letiat  zhuravli”,  NO,  no.  6:  96. 
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remains  unnamed.36  A vocative  farewell  with  a promise  that  Ukraine  will  never 
be  forgotten  features  in  the  early  years,37  later  to  be  replaced  by  the  melancholy 
claim  that  regardless  of  the  number  of  years  spent  in  other  countries  or  the 
distance  traversed  across  the  world,  Ukraine  cannot  be  forgotten  and  the 
speaker’s  thoughts  are  continually  drawn  back  there.38  Immigrant  existence  is 
characterized  as  an  endless  wandering  through  foreign  lands;39  broken  relation- 
ships feature  often;40  and  life  in  the  diaspora  is  regarded  as  a kind  of  exile  or 
punishment.41  An  underlying  use  of  the  pastoral  and  recurrent  reference  to 
certain  motifs  (green  fields,  spring  days,  flowering  gardens,  and  the  like)42 
creates  the  sense  of  an  idyllic  past  now  lost  forever;  this  sense  is  heightened  by 
a contiguity  between  these  symbols  and  the  speaker’s  own  youth.43 

The  thematic  preoccupation  with  the  desire  for  return  is  a distinctive  feature 
of  the  writing  and  is  arguably  a kind  of  narrative  fixation — I use  the  term  with 
the  intention  of  activating  its  psychoanalytic  connotations — that  marks  the  texts. 
This  may  be  seen  to  be  yet  another  manifestation  of  Imaginary  dynamics 
underwriting  the  text.  As  Lemaire  points  out,  “the  imaginary  object  will  either 
repeat  itself  indefinitely,  remaining  identical  to  itself — in  which  case  conscious- 
ness clouds  over  and  sinks  into  the  automatism  of  repetition — or  it  will  submit 
to  a discontinuity  of  aspect  through  continuous  qualitative  changes — in  this  sense 
imagination  really  is  our  faculty  of  creation.”44  Both  of  these  aspects  of 
Imaginary  captation — the  tendency  toward  repetition  and  the  creative  recreation 
of  convention — are  evident  in  these  texts  as  authors  repeat  and  rewrite  motifs 
within  the  protocol  of  audience  expectations. 

The  idea  of  fixation  is  a way  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  individual 
is  marked  by  early  life  experiences  and  retains  an  attachment  to  archaic 
relationships  and  modes  of  satisfaction.45  Given  that  the  thematic  being  fixated 


36  See  the  third  of  Vasyl  Onufriienko’s  untitled  poems  in  NO,  no.  3:  29;  and  a poem  that  is 
ostensibly  about  sadness,  Dmytro  Chub’s  “Elehiine,”  NO,  no.  5:  40. 

37  See  Bozhenna  Kovalenko,  “Proshchannia,”  NO,  no.  4:  112. 

38  See  Bozhenna  Kovalenko,  “Moii  zemli,”  NO,  no.  5:  63. 

39  See  Ibid. 

40  See  Dmytro  Chub,  “Mrii,”  NO,  no.  5:  39;  Pavlo  Dubiv,  “Zolota  osin,“  NO,  no.  3:  46;  Ivan 
Smal-Stotsky,  “Dalekii  druzhyni”;  Olia  Terletska,  “Son,”  NO,  no.  7:  129-30;  and  Vasyl  Onufriienko’s 
untitled  poem  dated  6 March  1959,  NO,  no.  2:  39. 

41  See  Zoia  Kohut,  “Otche  nash,”  NO,  no.  7:  16-17;  Kost  Himmelreikh’s  untitled  poem  dated 
1968;  and  Olha  Ilkiv,  “Batko-mandrivnyk.” 

42  See  Bozhenna  Kovalenko,  “Moii  zemli”;  Olia  Terletska,  “Son”;  Pavlo  Oliinyk,  “Toti  Shuri,” 
NO,  no.  4:  85;  and  Klavdiia  Folts,  “Tuha.” 

43  See  Ivan  Smal-Stotsky,  “Znov  letiat  zhuravli”;  Bozhenna  Kovalenko,  “Moii  zemli”;  Pylyp 
Vakulenko,  “Prymkhlyva  dolia,”  NO,  no.  5:  73;  and  Klava  Roshko,  “Moia  zemlia,”  NO,  no.  7:  133. 

44  Lemaire,  60. 

45  Laplanche  and  Pontalis,  162. 
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upon  is  a nostalgic  longing  for  home,  it  is  at  this  point  that  a more  general 
notion  of  desire,  as  it  traverses  the  diasporic  text,  may  be  replaced  with  a more 
familial,  namely  oedipal,  configuration.  Certainly  the  metonymic  displacement 
of  Ukraine  onto  lost  youth46  and  the  loss  of  family47  (notably  of  the 
mother)48  bespeaks  early  infantile  experience  as  a metaphor  for  the  grief  of 
separation.  But  where  the  trauma  of  departure  from  one’s  country  lies  side  by 
side  with  oedipal  departure  from  the  mother,  a more  specific  dynamic  is  evident. 

Imaginary  captation,  having  the  form  of  the  dyadic  relation,  is  a drive 
towards  fusion  and  union  with  the  maternal.  Nostalgic  discourse  in  the  diasporic 
text  is  the  drive  towards  union — or,  rather,  re-union — with  Ukraine.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  makes  the  representation  of  immigration  an  oedipal  configuration, 
whereby  the  “mother”  from  whom  the  subject  is  torn  becomes  synonymous  with 
Ukraine,  while  the  paternal  symbolic  order  that  interrupts  the  relation  and  into 
which  the  subject  is  thrown  is  Australia  or  the  host  society.  This  being  the  case, 
the  Ukrainian  immigrant  self  as  it  is  constructed  textually  will  forevermore  be 
longing  for  Ukraine  and  turning  the  gaze  of  desire  back  towards  the  homeland. 

Having  previously  discussed  this  oedipal  dynamic,49  I shall  not  consider 
this  point  in  detail  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
“unconscious”  of  the  text,  the  desire  to  return  to  Ukraine  takes  on  significance 
as  a representation  of  the  subject’s  desire  for  reunion  with  the  maternal.  This  is 
effected  through  a specific  juxtaposition  of  motifs  and  symbols  and  the  interplay 
of  significatory  desire  by  which  they  are  connected.  In  short,  desire  for  the 
maternal  becomes  associated  with  what  once  was  the  referent — Ukraine — and 
this,  or  rather  the  affect  associated  with  it,  is  displaced  onto  certain  other 
signifiers.  These  then  bear  the  brunt  of  the  desire  in  a more  acceptable  way:  the 
longing  may  be  freely  expressed  and  no  longer  need  be  repressed.  I refer  here, 
firstly,  to  the  variety  of  diminutive  terms  meaning  “Mother  Ukraine,”50  whose 
use  results  in  the  homeland  and  the  mother  becoming  interchangeable  as  the 
privileged  signifiers  of  lack  of  differentiation  in  spatial  and  temporal  terms. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  then  further  displacement  or  redirection  of  desire  in 


46  See  Bozhenna  Kovalenko,  “Moii  zemli”;  and  the  second  of  her  untitled  poems  in  NO,  no.  9: 

26. 

47  See  Tetiana  Voloshka,  “Pryvit  moii  babusi,”  NO,  no.  2:  60. 

48  See  Vasyl  Onufriienko’s  untitled  poem  dated  12  June  1959,  NO,  no.  2:  38. 

49  In  “The  Voice  of  Immigration  and  the  Play  of  Desire:  A Psychoanalytic  Reading  of  the 
Ukrainian-Australian  Poem,”  a paper  presented  at  the  conference  of  the  International  Comparative 
Literature  Association,  Edmonton,  August  1994. 

50  See  Bozhenna  Kovalenko,  “Vidrodzhennia,”  NO,  no.  9:  5;  O.  Butko,  “Pleminnykovi  v 
Ukrainu,”  NO,  no.  6:  1 1 1-12;  and  Ievhen  Zoze,  “Hutsuliia,”  NO,  no.  7:  92.  In  Klavdiia  Folts’s  “Moii 
Odesi”  the  city  of  Odesa  becomes  “Odesa-mother.”  See  also  a poem  that  juxtaposes  the  mother  to 
Ukraine  and  Ukrainian  culture  so  that  they  become  interchangeable:  Pavlo  Dubiv’s  "Baliada  pro 
prapor,”  NO,  no.  2:  54. 
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exogamous  terms,  so  that  what  emerges  in  the  place  of  “Ukraine-as-mother”  (or 
at  least  alongside  her)  is  “Ukraine-as-girl.”  This  may  take  the  form  of  the  motif 
of  a romance — a young  girl  bids  farewell  to  her  lover  on  the  eve  of  battle  or 
blesses  the  heroic  stance  of  the  nationalist  soldier  leaving  the  village.51  Or  the 
girl  may  attain  mythic  status  as  the  chaste  maiden  of  a fairy-tale  or  pastoral 
world.52  The  displacement  of  maternal  desire  may  also  be  seen  to  be  reinforced 
by  a thematic  focus  upon  what  in  this  context  could  be  interpreted  as  the 
consequences  of  oedipal  resolution:  a shift  from  “mother-Ukraine”  to  the  more 
symbolic  term  “fatherland,”53  an  overt  concern  for  the  construction  of  a Ukrain- 
ian culture  and  protection  of  Ukrainian  society,54  and  a focus  upon  language  as 
the  vehicle  for  the  maintenance  of  personal  and  social  identity.55 

Elizabeth  Grosz  has  made  the  point  that  the  Imaginary  returns  throughout 
adult  life  in  certain  privileged  moments.56  It  is  my  contention  that  the 
renegotiation  of  the  oedipal  bond  through  textual  process  evident  in  the 
Ukrainian-Australian  text  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Imaginary  resurfaces. 
Through  the  displacement  of  desires  that  effect  the  interplay  of  the  signifier,  the 
author  may  be  seen  to  be  reactivating  pre-oedipal  desire  through  the  poetic 
process.  However,  the  dyadic  pre-oedipal  nature  of  the  Imaginary  means  that  it 
has  the  potential  to  lock  the  infant  into  a relation  of  duality  from  which  he  or  she 
will  be  unable  to  participate  in  wider  symbolic  exchange.  Therefore  the  question 
may  be  asked:  is  there  a danger  for  the  author  or  audience  here? 

An  enunciative  position  is  important  if  the  subject  is  to  escape  inundation 
by,  or  collapse  into,  the  Imaginary.  As  Mellard  states,  “language  and  the 
Symbolic  arrest  the  play  of  reflections  in  the  register  of  the  Imaginary,  for  the 
Imaginary  is  stabilized  only  by  the  accession  in  the  subject  of  the  Symbolic 
register.”57  Later  he  notes  the  dangers  of  immersion  within  the  Imaginary: 
“never  to  be  assimilated  into  the  Symbolic  is  to  remain  neurotically  enmeshed 
in  the  images  of  the  Imaginary.”58  Having  ascertained  the  significance  of 
nostalgic  discourse  as  a manifestation  of  the  Imaginary  in  the  diasporic  text,  we 


51  See  Pavlo  Dubiv,  “Baliada  pro  prapor”;  idem,  “Zolota  osin,”  NO,  no.  3:  46;  Olena  Riab- 
chenko,  “Za  selom,”  NO,  no.  5:  37;  and  Mykhailo  Pidriz,  “Pokrova.” 

52  See  Ievhen  Zoze,  “Hutsuliia”;  idem,  “Takyi  sobi  tsvirkun,”  NO,  no.  7,  93;  Ivan  Smal-Stotsky, 
“Znov  letiat  zhuravli”;  and  Klavdiia  Folts,  “Tuha.” 

53  See  Klavdiia  Folts,  “Ne  zazdriu,”  NO,  no.  7:  108;  and  Pavlo  Dubiv,  “Baliada  pro  prapor.” 

54  See  Bozhenna  Kovalenko,  “Zamist  kvitiv”;  Tetiana  Voloshka,  “Druziam  na  chuzhyni”;  and 
Ievhen  Zoze;,  “Tobi,”  NO,  no.  9:  152. 

55  See  Ievhen  Zoze,  “Hlukhonimyi,”  NO,  no.  9:  153;  Hryhorii  Vyshnevy,  “Moia  mova”;  Dmytro 
Chub,  “Tryvoha”;  and  Zoia  Kohut,  “Shevchenkovi,”  NO,  no.  7:  13. 

56  Elizabeth  Grosz,  Sexual  Subversions:  Three  French  Feminists  (Sydney:  Allen  and  Unwin, 
1989),  xviii. 

57  Mellard,  16. 

58  Ibid.,  86. 
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need  to  ask  whether  there  is  evidence  of  what  Mellard  calls  the  “potentially 
neurotic  entrapment  of  the  Imaginary.”59  At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
“neurotic”  here  has  no  connotations  of  disease.  In  psychoanalytic  usage 
“neurotic”  may  refer  to  what  is  quite  normal — to  the  psychopathology  of  every- 
day life.  In  this  context,  what  neuroses,  if  any,  were  discovered  would  surely 
shed  light  upon  identity-formation  and  the  mechanisms  of  self-imaging  once 
immigration  has  taken  place. 

For  Freud  the  notion  of  fixation  was  invaluable  for  understanding  the  role 
that  the  subject’s  history  plays  in  the  formation  of  neurosis.60  Given  its 
nostalgic  construction  in  the  Ukrainian-Australian  text,  one  could  quite  rightly 
wonder  whether  there  is  any  danger  of  author  or  reader  being  locked  in  the 
dyadic  realm  of  identification  with  Ukraine.  If  there  is,  this  could  translate  into 
the  danger  of  not  entering  Australian  society — and  perhaps  could  explain  the  fact 
that  the  Ukrainian-Australian  author  appears  not  to  hqve  taken  a rightful  place 
in  the  Australian  literary  scene.  As  Pavlyshyn  has  noted,  in  the  early  1970s  the 
work  of  a number  of  Ukrainian  poets  who  were  living  or  had  lived  in  Australia 
was  translated  into  English,  but  the  volume  attracted  little  attention  and  did  not 
initiate  any  dialogue  between  the  Ukrainian  authors  and  those  of  Australia’s  other 
cultures.  “Ukrainian  poetry  remained  as  dislocated  as  ever:  its  poets  were  still, 
in  large  part,  reflecting  on  their  dislodgement  from  the  homeland,  and  they 
continued  to  write  without  any  significant  evolution,  in  isolation  from  develop- 
ments in  poetry  in  Australia,  largely  uninfluenced  by  innovations  in  Ukrainian 
emigre  poetry  elsewhere,  and  on  the  basis  of  an  aesthetic  canon  belonging  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  1920s  and  30s.”61 

This  may  explain  the  literary  status  of  the  Ukrainian-Australian  author  and 
factors  such  as  institutional  affiliation  and  recognition  within  a wider  Australian 
society  (or  lack  thereof).  More  difficult  to  chart  are  the  personal  consequences, 
the  repercussions  upon  the  immigrant  psyche.  Here  the  most  the  critic  may  offer 
is  hypothesis,  although  what  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  on  arrival  in 
Australia  each  immigrant  had  already  undergone  the  processes  of  establishing  a 
subjective  identity,  a sense  of  self.  What,  then,  are  the  consequences  of  having 
undergone  them  “in  Ukrainian,”  only  to  find  oneself  then  immersed  in  a 
language,  culture,  and  society  that  is,  quite  literally,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world? 

Being  the  realm  of  images  of  otherness  or  of  the  counterpart,  the  Imaginary 
introduces  alterity  into  what  is  until  that  point  a narcissistic  relation.  In  this 
sense,  the  Imaginary  is  a negotiation  of  otherness,  an  admitting  of  the  other  in 


59  Ibid. 

60  Laplanche  and  Pontalis,  162-5,  give  a good  account  of  how  Freud  developed  the  concept  of 
fixation  and  the  role  it  played  in  his  theories  of  the  psyche. 

61  Pavlyshyn,  204. 
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a representation  of  the  self.  As  Mellard  states,  “the  play  here  is  the  play  of 
desire,  the  desire  of  the  subject  for  itself  in  its  mirror  other.”62  Of  course,  this 
gives  the  Imaginary  subjective  and  specular  significance  that,  in  the  light  of  its 
earlier  characterization  as  pre-oedipal,  produces  a certain  ambiguity  of  function. 
I refer  here  to  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the  role  of  the  Imaginary  in  mapping  the 
ego  whilst  also  having  the  potential  to  entrap  the  subject  within  the  dyadic 
stance. 

This  coexistence  of  constructive  and  destructive  forces  is  reflected  in  the 
diasporic  text.  For,  by  evoking  the  Imaginary  through  nostalgic  discourse,  the 
Ukrainian  subject  is  negotiating  a self;  by  longing  for  Ukraine,  authors  (and 
readers)  are  creating  an  identity  for  themselves.  Yet  this  identity — by  its  very 
nature,  by  the  fact  that  it  identifies  through  fusion — is  an  identity  that  traps  the 
subject  in  a non-Australian,  alienated,  or  incomplete  stance.  It  places  the 
immigrant  in  a position  of  always  arriving,  never  of  having  arrived.  And  while 
this  may,  in  fact,  be  the  destiny  of  each  and  every  subject,  given  our  contempor- 
ary post-structuralist  awareness  of  the  inherently  decentred  nature  of  subjectivity, 
in  this  case  it  is  what  happens  when  a dislocated  or  disbarred  identity  is  not  a 
theoretical,  existential  question  but  a practical  consideration  able  to  taint  day-to- 
day  life  with  dysfunctionality. 

The  Imaginary  invocation  of,  and  identification  with,  Ukraine  is  responsible 
for  the  formation  or  positioning  of  an  identity,  yet  this  position  potentially 
precludes  access  to  representation  in  the  immediate  (Australian)  discursive, 
symbolic  realm.  Thus  the  Imaginary  captation  of  the  Ukrainian  immigrant  is  a 
simultaneously  generative  and  degenerative  stance.  In  this  it  may  be  seen  to 
reflect  what  Lemaire  has  said  of  the  Imaginary:  “Each  image  is  ...  a blind  alley 
in  which  subjective  intention  drowns  in  its  own  creation,  collapsing  into  its 
object  and  failing  to  keep  its  distance  from  its  own  internal  vision.. . . In  its  quest 
for  itself,  consciousness  thus  believes  that  it  has  found  itself  in  the  mirror  of  its 
creatures  and  loses  itself  in  something  which  is  not  consciousness.63 

This  ambiguity  of  function  may  be  seen  to  be  reflected  in  other  anoma- 
lies— the  fact,  for  example,  that  it  is  absence  from  Ukraine  that,  for  the 
immigrant,  inscribes  Ukraine.  I allude  to  the  “double  rupture”  with  the  Real, 
whereby  the  signification  or  representation  of  Ukraine  takes  the  form  that  it  does 
(is  as  laden  with  subjective  intention  as  it  is)  precisely  because  it  involves  a 
further  displacement  or  deferral  than  is  otherwise  evident  in  the  signification  of 
the  referent.  Similarly,  we  are  faced  with  the  paradoxical  situation  that,  through 
the  separation  of  immigration,  Ukraine  is  positioned  as  the  mother  or  the 
maternal  Real  from  whom  the  subject  is  torn;  and  yet  in  that  subject’s  earlier 


62  Mellard,  16. 

63  Lemaire,  60. 
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development  Ukraine  (that  is,  a Ukrainian  cultural,  symbolic  order)  functioned 
as  the  exact  opposite:  as  the  paternal  element,  the  law  of  the  father  that  allowed 
for  the  subject’s  assumption  of  a position  within  society.64 

If,  by  imagining  Ukraine,  the  Ukrainian- Australian  author  is  reactivating  the 
Imaginary,  then  what  is,  in  fact,  being  posited  is  a psychological,  psychoanalytic 
model  to  account  for  the  significance  of  the  diasporic  text.  The  text  is  no  longer 
a manifestation  of  rational,  intellectual  thought  that  is  distinct  from  the  inner 
workings  of  the  mind,  but  a psychic  configuration  and  negotiation  of  identity. 
Just  as  the  Imaginary  plays  a role  in  the  development  of  the  subject,  so  this 
literature  plays  a role  in  the  development  of  a Ukrainian  self.  This  refers  not  just 
to  the  development  of  the  author  but  equally  to  that  of  the  reader,  as  the 
consciousness  effected  is  shared  by  either  or  both.  This  involves  the  dynamics 
of  desire — the  sublimation  of  desire  into  signification.  The  longing  for  maternal 
union  with  Ukraine  is  sublimated  into  symbolic  representations  of  Ukraine.  It 
accords  significant  status  both  to  the  text  and  to  nostalgia,  and  is  therefore  very 
unlike  accounts  that  would  see  nostalgia  as  trite  or  quaint. 

What,  then,  is  the  significance  of  reading  nostalgic  discourse  through  the 
Lacanian  Imaginary,  and  what  can  such  an  analysis  add  to  critical  accounts  of 
the  literature?  First,  it  gives  an  account  of  nostalgia  as  an  important  structural 
and  functional  aspect  of  the  text.  This  is  significant,  for  it  paves  the  way  for 
nostalgia  to  be  seen  as  a matter  of  inscription  rather  than  purely  in  terms  of 
affect  or  emotion.  In  this  the  Imaginary  function  of  nostalgia  is  not  the  only 
rationale  worthy  of  attention.65  Secondly,  a psychoanalytic  account  of  nostalgia 
signals  an  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  psychological  or  psychical  aspects  of  the 
works,  in  a move  away  from  a purely  thematic  slant.  In  this  attempt,  textual 
process  may  be  shown  to  be  akin  to  the  subject-in-process;  textuality  can  be 
shown  to  affect  those  dynamics  that  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  identity  formation 
and  are  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  self.  This  is  important,  for  it  is  often 
assumed  that  migrant  writing  is  less  significant  than  other  art  forms,  and  that  in 
the  immigrant  experience  literature  has  less  importance  than  life’s  practicalities. 
If  there  is  a move  away  from  seeing  the  migrant  text  as  doing  little  more  than 
documenting  socio-historical  reality,  and,  instead,  towards  seeing  the  works  as 
effecting  actual  structures  of  the  mind,  the  reading  and  writing  of  literature  may 
take  its  place  alongside  other  formative  experiences,  and  may  be  acknowledged 
for  the  role  that  it  plays  in  the  creation  and  negotiation  of  a sense  of  self.  In  this 
way  the  Ukrainian-Australian  text  stands  to  gain:  it  may  come  to  be  seen  both 


64  This  ambiguity  of  function  is,  I believe,  reflected  in  the  fact  that  Ukraine  is  referred  to  as  both 
the  motherland  and  the  fatherland. 

65  My  own  work  on  the  Ukrainian-Canadian  text  has  tried  to  show  nostalgia  as  discursive, 
ideological,  and  intertextual,  and  as  a writing  strategy  with  identifiable  consequences  for  both  the 
kinds  of  text  being  produced  and  the  construction  and  portrayal  of  Ukrainian-Canadian  identity. 
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as  part  of  a minority  literature  that  reflects  the  specificity  of  the  Ukrainian 
experience  in  Australia,  and  as  part  of  a migrant  canon  that  is  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  an  ever-expanding  Australian  national  identity. 
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Towards  a Systematic  Account  of 
Nominal  Word-Transformation 
through  Suffixation  in  Ukrainian* 

J.  E.  M.  Clarke 


1 . 1 Aspects  of  the  process  of  word-formation  in  Ukrainian  have  been  discussed 
in  numerous  studies.  Yet,  in  most  of  these  studies  scant  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  theoretical  principles  underlying  the  account  presented.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  systematic  and  comprehensive  description  of  the  way  in  which  the 
vocabulary  of  the  language  is  organized  and  the  means  by  which  words  are 
derived  from  related  lexical  items  that  contains  an  explicit  analysis  of  the 
structural  principles  on  which  it  is  based.* 1  The  proposed  study  will  focus  on  the 
formation  of  nouns  through  suffixation. 

2.1  In  approaching  the  subject  of  nominal  word-formation  through  suffixation, 
one  should  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  various  possible  lines  of  inquiry.  While 
these  lines  offer  different  perspectives  and  different  insights,  all  of  which  have 
some  value,  a failure  to  follow  consistently  a single  line  of  inquiry  can  lead  to 
a confused  and  disjointed  account.  At  the  most  elementary  level  of  description 


* I wish  to  acknowledge  the  financial  assistance  given  to  this  investigation  by  the  Australian 
Research  Council  and  the  research  assistance  provided  by  Dr.  L.  Sydor  Petkovic  in  preparing  the 
inventory  of  suffixes. 

1 A possible  exception  to  this  generalization  is  the  brilliant  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the 
elements  of  Ukrainian  vocabulary  by  N.  F.  Klymenko,  Systema  afiksal'noho  slovotvorennja  sucasnoji 
ukrajins'koji  movy  (1973).  The  scope  and  rigour  of  the  work  are  dazzling,  but  the  systematic 
application  of  a generative  model  to  word-formation  does  not  entail  a full  description  of  the  semantic 
aspects  of  the  derivational  process.  Nevertheless,  Klymenko’s  text  remains  an  exemplary  study  and 
a landmark  in  the  literature  on  Ukrainian  word-formation. 

Less  brilliant  but  significant  contributions  to  the  subject  have  been  made  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  series  Sucasna  ukrajins'ka  literaturna  mova  (1969)  and  in  the  monograph  Slovotvir  sucasnoji 
ukrajins'koji  literaturnoji  movy  (1979).  (The  latter  owes  much  to  the  outstanding  grammar  of  Russian 
edited  by  N.  Ju.  Svedova,  Grammatika  sovremennogo  russkogo  literaturnogo  jazyka  (1970).  Both 
works  are  notable  for  the  transparent  framework  of  their  exposition.) 
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it  is  possible  merely  to  define  the  suffixes  involved  in  nominal  word-formation 
and  present  them  in  a simple  alphabetical  list,  taking  account  of  positional 
variants  and  extended  forms.  As  a more  complex  alternative  one  might  adopt  a 
semantic  approach,  identifying  various  semantic  categories  and  subcategories  of 
nouns  (personal  nouns,  nouns  of  agent,  attributive  nouns,  et  cetera)  and  relating 
each  to  particular  suffixes.  Or  one  might  follow  a morphological  approach  and 
describe  the  patterns  of  suffixation  in  terms  of  the  word-classes  that  each 
involves  (denominal,  deadjectival,  et  cetera).  To  all  these  accounts  can  be  added 
a statistical  investigation  that  attempts  to  determine  the  frequency  of  each  suffix 
within  the  system  of  nominal  word-formation  and  to  rank  the  suffixes  on  a scale 
from  most  productive  to  unproductive. 

3.1  The  following  remarks  represent  the  first  step  towards  an  account  of  nominal 
word-formation  through  suffixation  that  will  be  both  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  will  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  in  the  sense  of  offering  all  possible 
perspectives.  Nor  will  it  aim  to  include  a complete  register  of  all  suffixed  nouns. 
Such  a register  belongs  more  properly  to  a derivational  dictionary. 

3.1.1  In  passing  it  should  be  noted  that  the  complex  and  difficult  question  of 
defining  precisely  what  constitutes  the  lexicon  of  standard  Ukrainian  is  not 
addressed  in  these  remarks.  The  limits  of  the  vocabulary  under  investigation  are 
set  by  the  eleven-volume  Slovnyk  ukrajins'koji  movy  (1970-80)  with  the 
exclusion  of  items  marked  dialectal.  At  the  same  time  it  needs  to  be  stated  that 
there  are  many  discrepancies  among  dictionaries  of  Ukrainian  in  their 
categorization  of  lexical  items  and  in  their  selection  of  vocabulary  for  inclusion.2 

3.2  In  this  study  the  material  will  be  presented  largely  in  the  form  of  an 
inventory  of  suffixes  that  contains  both  semantic  and  morphological  information. 
Such  a form  will  allow  the  material  to  be  rearranged  easily  so  that  either 
semantic  or  morphological  criteria  may  become  the  primary  focus  of  the  account. 
(A  description  that  relies  on  morphological  criteria  alone  does  not  yield 
particularly  illuminating  results  and  can  be  considered  adequate  only  when 


2 One  need  only  compare  the  nouns  derived  from  6ifl-a  in  different  dictionaries  to  see  the  extent 
of  this  variability.  In  Volume  I of  the  eleven-volume  Slovnyk  we  find  the  following  derivatives: *  *di,n- 
ar-a,  *difl-ax-a,  *di,n,-aK,  di,n-ap,  difl-ap-K-a,,  di,n,-ap-K-a2,  difl-ap-CTB-o,  *di;t-ai];-TB-o,  dijt-an-HCbK- 
o,  difl-aa-K-a,  *di,n,-K-a,  *di,n-H-icTb,  *6ifl-H-0T-a2,  *di,n-H-ara,  *difl-H-aic-a,  dig-H-aac-ic-a,  dia-H- 
ax-ea-ic-a,  *di,n,-H-aK,  difl-H-BT-K-o,  difl-H-aT-oa-K-o,  difl-H-Bij-TB-o,  *difl-H-aH-K-a,  *difl-ojiar-a, 
*diA-ojiax-a,  *di«-ojiax,  *difl-ojiaic-a,  *difl-ojiain-eH-K-a,  *difl-ojiain-K-a,  *di,g-OHbK-a,  *di,n,-OT-a, 

*difl-OM-K-a.  Of  these  derivatives,  those  marked  with  the  symbol  * are  also  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Hrincenko’s  famous  Slovar'  ukrajins'koji  movy,  while  those  that  are  unmarked  are  absent.  Further- 
more, Hrincenko  includes  the  following  additional  nouns  that  do  not  appear  in  Slovnyk  ukrajins'koji 
movy:  difl-aic-a,  difl-ain-en-K-a,  difl,-aui-K-a,  difl-H-HK,  difl-H-im-a,  difl-H-iBCTB-o,  di,n-H-OH-i-a,  difl,- 
h-b,  di,n;-H-a-CTB-o,  difl-onaK,  difl-ojiaHHHK,  difl-opax-a,  di^-opax-a,  dia-ar-a. 
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complemented  with  semantic  observations.  This  is  hardly  surprising,  since  word- 
formation  relates  directly  to  vocabulary.) 

3.3  Throughout  the  investigation  the  aim  will  be  descriptive  accuracy  and 
completeness.  The  intention  will  not  be  to  provide  a bold  new  theory  of  word- 
formation,  but  to  offer  a systematic  account  of  the  characteristic  features  of  an 
important  aspect  of  the  Ukrainian  vocabulary:  the  formation  of  nouns  by 
suffixation.  If  the  investigation  can  be  said  to  owe  something  to  modern  theories 
of  language,  then  it  stands  closer  to  the  European  tradition  of  structuralism  than 
it  does  to  the  American  school  of  generative  grammar.  It  is  concerned  more  with 
a rigorous  methodology  than  it  is  with  the  formulation  of  a complex  set  of  rules. 

4. 1 At  the  same  time,  questions  of  theory  remain  critically  important.  Indeed,  the 
semantic  approach  adopted  in  this  study  raises  profound  theoretical  problems  that 
must  be  stated,  even  though  their  solution  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
discussion.  The  various  semantic  categories  of  nouns  identified  (personal, 
abstract,  et  cetera)  cannot  be  presented  as  homogeneous  and  mutually  exclusive. 
In  the  case  of  two  categories,  diminutive  and  augmentative,  it  can  be  argued  that 
their  elements  lack  fully  independent  meanings  and  are  merely  modified  forms 
of  existing  lexical  items.  While  it  is  obvious  that  the  semantic  relationship 
between,  let  us  say,  KHHHceHKa  and  KHHra  is  very  different  from  that  between 
khpdkhhk  and  KHHra,  this  difference  is  not  often  explicitly  acknowledged. 

4.1.1  In  view  of  the  absence  of  mutually  exclusive  categories,  it  is  clear  that 
some  nouns  may  well  be  classified  as  elements  of  more  than  one  category.  To 
avoid  such  overlapping  (as  semantic  approaches  tend  to  do)  a hierarchical 
arrangement  is  imposed  (usually  implicitly).  And  so  the  categories  of  diminutive, 
augmentative,  singulative  and  collective,  which  contain  almost  entirely  denominal 
elements,  take  precedence  over  the  more  derivationally  diverse  categories  of 
personal,  animal,  concrete  and  abstract.  As  a consequence,  a noun  like  kbIt-oh- 
K-a,  for  example,  is  classified  primarily  as  diminutive,  only  secondarily  as 
concrete.  This  reflects  the  idea  that  in  a string  of  suffixes  the  determining  suffix 
is  the  last  suffix  on  the  right.  Similarly,  if  a suffix  is  extended,  it  will  be 
extended  to  the  left.  (See  5.1.1  below.) 

4.1.2  When  the  categories  and  subcategories  are  defined  in  terms  of  their 
relationship  to  the  set  of  suffixes,  it  becomes  apparent  that  distinct  categories  do 
not  always  correspond  to  suffixes  that  are  formally  distinct.  In  some  cases  they 
may  correspond  to  suffixes  that  have  the  same  (orthographic)  form.  These  so- 
called  homonymous  suffixes  will  be  distinguished  in  the  text  by  numerical 
subscripts.  Thus  the  suffix  -ax,,  for  example,  refers  to  personal  nouns  (cniB-ax, 
CHdip-iiK),  while  the  suffix  -aK2  refers  to  animals  (ryc-ax,  din-HK)  and  the  suffix 
-aK3  to  concrete  nouns  (niT-aK,  6h-hk). 
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4.2  From  the  examples  already  given  it  is  evident  that  an  orthographic  rather 
than  a phonetic  representation  of  lexical  items  will  be  preferred  for  this  study. 
This  can  be  justified  on  theoretical  grounds  that  assert  the  morphological  primacy 
of  the  written  form  over  the  spoken,  even  if  it  entails  the  inclusion  of  numerous 
variants  in  the  inventory  of  suffixes.  Such  variants  will  usually  be  given  in 
parentheses  after  the  initial  entry.  Their  presence  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
nouns  like  cjioB-aK-cj),  Mop-HK-cj),  npocT-aK-tJ),  6ifl-H-HK-(f),  for  example,  share 
the  same  suffix.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  specify  stem  and  suffix  more  precisely, 
this  will  be  done  using  the  symbols  ' and  j,  as  in  the  following  examples:  bifl-H'- 
aK-(|),  Boj-aK-cj).  The  symbol  ' should  not  be  confused  with  the  apostrophe  (’)  of 
conventional  Ukrainian  orthography. 

4.3  At  a more  basic  level  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  representation 
of  a word  in  terms  of  stem  and  suffix  presupposes  their  exact  identification. 
What  may  be  concealed  is  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  boundary  between 
stem  and  formative  and  in  showing  consistency  in  segmentation.  In  some 
instances  differing  segmentations  may  be  possible.  For  example,  a word  like 
HHTan  can  be  segmented  as  either  wr-a-H-4>  or  wr-an-c}),  though  the  undisputed 
existence  of  the  suffix  -an-  in  cKpnn-aH-cJ)  suggests  the  second  segmentation  to 
avoid  the  unnecessary  proliferation  of  suffixes.  Perhaps  the  underlying 
assumption  that  words  are  composed  of  discrete  linear  segments  requires  re- 
examination— could  it  not  be  that  segments  may  overlap  in  some  cases?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  maintain,  for  example,  that  the  noun  obMaH  and  the  verb 
obMaHyTH  have  distinct  (presuffixal)  stems? 

4.3.1  Of  less  interest  are  other  morphemic  boundaries  within  a word,  which  are 
more  the  concern  of  morphemics  as  such.  Usually  they  will  not  be  indicated  in 
this  account,  so  that  extended  suffixes  of  the  type  -obhcbk-  (as  in  36ir-0BHCLK- 
o)  will  remain  unsegmented. 

4.4  In  describing  the  various  patterns  of  suffixation  with  reference  to  the  word- 
classes  involved  in  each  (denominal,  deverbal,  etc.),  a problem  arises  with  those 
cases  where  more  than  one  pattern  can  be  identified  because  of  the  existence  of 
a related  adjective.  Which  word-class  should  be  specified  if  a noun  is  derived 
from  an  adjective  that  is,  in  turn,  derived  from  another  noun  (at  least  formally)? 
In  this  study  the  practice  will  be  to  define  the  pattern  of  suffixation  in  terms  of 
the  nominal  antecedent,  so  that  a noun  of  the  type  HaH-H-HK-c})  will  be  described 
as  denominal  (from  Hait-(j)),  and  not  as  deadjectival  (from  naH-H-HH).  At  the 
same  time  the  noun  will  be  segmented  in  a way  that  shows  both  the  nominal  and 
adjectival  suffixes.  This  is  a formal  procedure  that  is  independent  of  any 
argument  about  how  a speaker  of  the  language  would  tend  to  classify  the  pattern 
of  suffixation.  It  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  together  nouns  of  the  same  basic 
structure  that  would  otherwise  be  associated  with  different  word-classes, 
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depending  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a related  adjective.  It  conforms 
to  the  notion  that  word-formation  should  be  autonomous  and  distinct  from 
etymology.  An  attempt  to  incorporate  historical  insights  into  a description  of 
word-formational  patterns  may  lead  to  a distorted  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the 
vocabulary  functions  as  a system.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  even  diachronically  whether  a related  adjective 
appeared  before  the  noun  or  whether  both  were  derived  independently  from  the 
nominal  antecedent.  In  the  last  analysis  a conclusive  statement  may  well  be 
problematic — the  most  realistic  approach  may  be  to  derive  both  from  the  nominal 
antecedent  without  specifying  an  intermediary. 

4.5  A problem  also  arises  in  defining  the  direction  of  derivation  in  the  case  of 
a noun  with  a zero  suffix  that  can  be  related  to  a verb.  Should  the  verb  be 
derived  from  the  noun,  or  the  noun  from  the  verb?  What  is  the  relationship,  for 
example,  between  xiA-(|>-(j>  and  xoa-h-th?  In  this  study  it  will  be  the  custom  to 
take  the  verbal  noun  as  the  derivative  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  lacks  a suffix. 
Again  this  is  a formal  procedure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  noun  cannot  be 
considered  verbal  in  the  sense  of  referring  to  an  action,  then  the  verb  will 
generally  be  taken  as  the  derivative.  And  so,  for  example,  AHM-(J)-(j)  will  derive 
AHM-h-th,  while  A3BiH-(j)-(J)  will  be  derived  from  a3boh-h-th.  Such  an  approach, 
while  superficially  straightforward  and  useful  in  practice,  still  raises  difficult 
theoretical  questions.  The  possibility  of  differing  interpretations  is  not  entirely 
eliminated. 

5.1  Since  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  many  accounts  of  nominal  word-formation 
is  a tendency  to  conflate  semantic  and  morphological  criteria,  the  information 
presented  in  this  study  in  the  inventory  of  suffixes  will  be  given  in  a well- 
defined  order.  Each  suffix  will  first  be  related  to  one  of  the  eight  semantic 
categories  of  nouns  (mentioned  above  in  4.11),  with  a distinct  category  defining 
a distinct  suffix.  The  suffix  will  then  be  further  analysed  in  terms  of  the 
subcategories  belonging  to  that  particular  category  and  in  terms  of  the  word- 
classes  involved.  For  each  subcategory  and  word-class  an  example  will  be 
provided.  The  complete  set  of  semantic  categories  and  subcategories  is  as 
follows: 
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Category  and  abbreviation 

1 Nouns  denoting  persons  P 


2 Nouns  denoting  animals  An 

3 Concrete  nouns  C 


4 Abstract  nouns  A 

5 Collective  nouns  Coll 

6 Singulative  nouns  S 

7 Diminutive  nouns  D 

8 Augmentative  nouns  Aug 


Subcategory 

1.1  Nouns  of  agent 

1.2  Nouns  of  occupation 

1.3  Attributive  nouns 

1.4  Nouns  of  origin 

1.5  Nouns  denoting  females 

2.1  Animals  in  general 

2.2  Nouns  denoting  offspring 

2.3  Nouns  denoting  female  animals 

3.1  Nouns  of  agent 

3.2  Nouns  denoting  objects 

3.3  Nouns  denoting  places 

3.4  Nouns  denoting  plants 

3.5  Nouns  denoting  aggregates 

4.1  Nouns  of  action  (verbal  nouns) 

4.2  Abstract  nouns  proper 


5.1.1  While  it  may  be  argued  that  these  eight  categories  are  neither  homogene- 
ous nor  mutually  exclusive,  as  indicated  in  4.1,  it  should  be  observed  that  they 
do  possess  a well-defined  binary  structure.  Not  only  do  categories  1-4  stand  in 
opposition  to  categories  5-8,  but  both  sets  of  four  may  also  be  subdivided 
naturally  into  pairs.  Within  this  subdivision,  categories  1-2  denote  animate 
nouns,  while  categories  3-4  denote  inanimate  nouns.  (In  this  way  the  two  pairs 
correspond  exactly  to  the  morphological  distinction  between  masculine  nouns  that 
have  identical  accusative  and  genitive  forms  and  those  that  have  identical  nomin- 
ative and  accusative  forms.)  Such  a structure  lends  itself  readily  to  representation 
in  the  following  tree-diagram. 


suffixed  nouns 


personal  animal  concrete  abstract  collective  singulative  diminutive  augmentative 
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5.1.2  Within  the  inventory  of  suffixes  the  suffixes  themselves  will  be  arranged 
alphabetically,  while  the  extended  forms  of  each  suffix  will  be  listed  in  reverse 
alphabetical  order.  This  reflects  the  principle  that  suffixal  extension  takes  place 
from  right  to  left,  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  -ob-hk  represents  an 
extended  form  of  the  suffix  -hk  and  functions  semantically  in  the  same  way,  and 
not  as  an  extended  form  of  the  suffix  -ob-.  The  zero  suffix,  denoted  by  -(})-,  will 
appear  after  the  other  suffixes,  as  convention  demands.  Its  inclusion  is  critical  for 
a systematic  description  of  nominal  word-formation  through  suffixation. 

5.1.3  At  the  same  time  suffixes  of  non-Slavic  origin  will  be  listed  separately. 
While  this  may  detract  from  the  uniformity  of  the  account,  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  grouping  together  borrowed  nouns  that  have  both  non-Slavic  stems  and  non- 
Slavic  suffixes.  There  are  few  examples  of  Slavic  stems  combined  with  borrowed 
suffixes. 

6. 1 To  illustrate  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  inventory  of  suffixes  the 
entries  for  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  given  below.  Even  though 
these  entries  constitute  only  a sample,  they  show  clearly  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  in  the  inventory  on  the  basis  of  semantic  and  morphological 
criteria  that  allow  each  suffixed  noun  (with  few  exceptions)  to  be  associated  with 
a particular  semantic  category  and  a related  word-class. 
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(-hk2)  An  animal  denom  ryc-aK  ’gander’  ryc-H 

deadj  6iji-jiK  ’hare  with  white  fur’  diji-HH 


-aK3  (-HK3)  C object  deverb  jiiT-ax  ’aeroplane’  jiiT-a-TH 

denom  bItp-hk  ’windmill’  BiTep 

deverb  6h-hk  ’beater’  6h-th 

plant  deadj  6iji-HK  ’white  mushroom’  6in-HH 

-HJIK3  " denom  jkht-h-hk  ’wheat-grass’  xht-o 
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-aHi>1  P attributive  denom  rop6-am>  ’hunchback’  rop6 

deadj  rjiyx-aHb  ’deaf  person’  rjiyx-HH 

-HraHb,  " " CTap-Hram>  ’old  man’  CTap-HH 

-aHb2  An  animal  denom  Ky,n,Ji-aHb  ’shaggy-haired  dog’  Kyjyi-a 
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-an,  (-an,)  P agent  deverb  anT-aa  ’reader’  HHT-a-ra 

" " ci-aa  ’sower’  ci-a-TH 

po3paxoByB-an  ’estimator’  po3paxoB-yBa-TH 

attributive  denom  6opofl-an  ’bearded  man’  6opo,n;-a 


-an2  An  animal  denom  por-an  ’stag-beetle’ 
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1.1  Prefixation  in  the  Ukrainian  verbal  system  is  a productive  and  vital  part  of 
the  process  of  word-formation.  Its  importance  has  been  given  due  acknowledge- 
ment in  the  literature,  where  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyse  verbal 
prefixes.  The  studies  in  the  main  are  fragmented  because  of  the  restrictive 
approaches  imposed  on  the  analysis.  The  most  common  approaches  are  either 
semantic  or  derivational,  both  of  which  are  important  and  interdependent.  Very 
few  studies  attempt  to  synthesize  the  two  approaches,  which,  in  fact,  complement 
each  other.  In  this  study  I will  attempt  to  synthesize  the  semantic,  derivational, 
and  grammatical  properties  of  verbal  prefixes  in  relation  to  prefixal  aspectiviz- 
ation. 

1.2  Prefixation  is  one  of  three  possible  affixational  processes  used  in  verbal 
derivation.  Suffixation  and  simultaneous  prefixation-suffixation  fulfil  functions 
similar  to  those  of  prefixation,  but  with  the  additional  capacity  to  generate  verbs 
from  other  word-classes.  Prefixation  on  its  own  can  generate  only  verbs  from 
verbs.  Despite  this  restriction,  prefixation  is  more  productive  and  widespread  in 
verbs  than  it  is  in  adjectives  and  nouns. 

2.1  Over  thirty  prefixes  are  affixed  to  verbs  in  Ukrainian.  But  not  all  of  them  can 
be  described  as  verbal,  since,  by  definition,  verbal  prefixes  generate  verbs. 
Therefore  a prefix  that  has  been  affixed  in  another  word-class  or  in  a foreign 
word  before  verbal  formation  must  be  considered,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a non- 
verbal prefix.  Examples  of  such  prefixes  are  the  nominal  prefixes  He-,  6e3-  and 
cniB-  and  the  foreign  prefixes  a-  and  aHTH-.  This  consideration  restricts  the 
number  of  prefixes  affixed  to  verbs  that  can  be  defined  as  verbal. 

2.2  A total  of  twenty-five  verbal  prefixes  are  used  in  the  prefixational  process 
of  verbal  derivation.  Four  of  these  are  compound  prefixes  (nono-,  He,n;o-,  3He, 
o6e3-).  Of  the  remaining  twenty-one  prefixes,  five  are  foreign,  two  (B03-,  npe,n;-) 
represent  Old  Church  Slavonic  borrowings,  and  three  Cn,e-/,n;e3-,  jjhc-,  pe-)  are  of 
Latin  origin. 
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2.3  The  remaining  sixteen  prefixes,  on  which  this  study  focuses,  are  basic  or 
simple  Ukrainian  verbal  prefixes.  As  a group,  these  prefixes  are  more  widespread, 
productive  and  versatile  at  the  semantic  and  non-semantic  levels  than  the  nine 
prefixes  mentioned  above.  The  sixteen  verbal  prefixes  are  as  follows:  B-,  bh-, 
Biff-,  ffo-,  3-,  3a-,  Ha-,  Haff,  o-,  nepe-,  nepeff-,  niff-,  no-,  npn-,  npo-,  and  po3-. 

2.4  The  numerous  features  of  Ukrainian  verbal  prefixes  add  complexity  to  the 
task  of  isolating  the  role  of  any  specific  prefix  in  a derived  verb.  Every  verbal 
prefix  is  capable  of  a number  of  functions.  At  the  semantic  level,  most  of  the 
prefixes  convey  more  than  one  meaning.  At  the  non-semantic  level,  all  prefixes 
can  perfectivize  a verb,  but  not  all  prefixes  automatically  generate  a perfective 
partner.  All  sixteen  prefixes  can  be  used  in  the  prefixational  process  generating 
verbs  from  verbs.  A number  of  these  prefixes  play  a part  in  the  simultaneous 
prefixation-suffixation  process  that  generates  verbs  from  other  word-classes  as 
well  as  from  verbs.  A large  number  of  prefixes  also  play  a part  in  the  generation 
of  reflexive  verbs.  In  both  of  the  above  processes,  a given  prefix  may  acquire  a 
new  lexical  meaning.  Generally  speaking,  a verbal  prefix  may  be  found  in  either 
a perfective  or  imperfective  form  in  transitive,  intransitive,  or  reflexive  verbs. 

3.1  At  the  synchronic  level,  the  role  of  verbal  prefixes  can  be  isolated  and 
analysed  in  prefixational  or  prefixation-suffixational  processes,  provided  the 
parent  stem  still  exists  in  Ukrainian.  According  to  traditional  analysis,  prefixation 
can  be  established  as  the  affixational  process  involved  in  the  generation  of  a 
prefixed  verb,  if  the  derived  prefixed  verb  minus  the  verbal  prefix  produces  a 
verbal  form  that  exists  in  Ukrainian,  e.g.,  nepe/wraTH  < wraTH.  If  the  omission 
of  the  prefix  produces  a non-existent  form,  then  other  derivational  processes  may 
have  been  involved.  For  example,  nepe/wryBara  minus  the  prefix  produces 
wryBaTH,  which  does  not  exist  in  Ukrainian.  So  it  is  clear  that  suffixation  as 
well  as  prefixation  has  taken  place,  i.e.,  nepel'mT/yBaJTW. 

3.2  At  the  synchronic  level,  the  study  of  verbal  prefixation  involves  the  analysis 
of  prefixes  as  independent,  meaningful  units  of  the  verbal  stem.  At  this  level 
prefixes  that  cannot  be  defined  as  independent  or  meaningful  or  both  are  usually 
excluded  from  the  study  of  prefixation  and  are  more  appropriately  included  in 
diachronic  linguistics.  This  involves  two  types  of  visibly  prefixed  verbs,  where 
either  (a)  the  unprefixed  form  of  the  derived  verb  no  longer  exists  in  Ukrainian, 
and  the  independence  of  the  prefix  can  be  established  only  through  etymological 
analysis,  for  example,  npnBHKaTH  ‘to  become  accustomed’  and  OffffraTH  ‘to 
dress’;  or  (b)  the  unprefixed  form  exists  in  Ukrainian,  but  the  semantic  link 
between  the  unprefixed  form  and  the  prefixed  form  has  been  severed,  for 
example,  dyra  ‘to  be’  — 3a/6yTH  ‘to  forget,’  ffara  ‘to  give’  — npo/ffara  ‘to 
sell,’  and  Morrn  ‘to  be  able’  — nepe/Morra  ‘to  overcome.’  Therefore  there  are 
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large  numbers  of  prefixed  verbs  that  are  not  worth  analysing  at  the  synchronic 
level. 

4.1  Prefixation  in  Ukrainian  verbs  involves  the  affixation  of  a verbal  prefix,  of 
which  there  are  sixteen  basic  forms  and  over  twenty  variants.  Seven  prefixes  (bh-, 
3a-,  Ha-,  nepe-,  nepefl,-,  npH-,  npo-)  have  only  one  form.  The  remaining  nine 
have  one  or  more  phonetic  variants:  b-  (BBi-,  y-,  yBi-),  Bin,-  (Bfn,i-,  Bi^o-,  oa-, 
o,n,i-),  ao-  Oti-),  3-  (i3-,  3i-,  i3i-,  30-,  c-,  ic-),  HaA-  (HaAi-,  Ha^o-),  o-  (06-,  o6i-, 
060-),  nijt-  (ni^i-,  ni^o-),  no-  (ni-),  po3-  (po3i-).  Some  also  have  stylistic  and 
semantic  variants. 

4.2  Phonetic  variants 

There  are  two  types  of  phonetic  variants:  fixed  and  mobile.  Fixed  phonetic 
variants  of  prefixes  are  the  outcome  of  internal  euphonic  adaptation  that  has 
occurred  during  affixation.  The  addition  (or  substitution)  of  a vowel  in  the  prefix 
usually  precedes  the  initial  h or  group  of  consonants  in  the  stem  from  which  the 
prefixed  verb  has  been  derived.  For  example:  bb/-,  yB /-,  Bi,n,/-,  BiA0-,  o a/-,  a 3/-, 
i3/-,  HaA/-,  Haji;o-,  06/-,  060,  nifl/-,  niflo-,  n /-,  and  po3/-.  The  phonetic  variants 
c-,  ic-,  and  3-  usually  precede  the  voiceless  consonants  k,  n,  t,  x,  and  4).  Only 
one  prefix — b — has  a mobile  phonetic  variant,  namely,  y,  which  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefixed  verb.  The  alternation  of  b and  y is  a specifically 
Ukrainian  euphonic  rule  that  is  dependent  on  the  last  grapheme  of  the  preceding 
word.  The  b form  is  preceded  by  a vowel,  e.g.,  BOHa  BKHHyjia  (she  threw  into), 
BOHa  BBinnuia  (she  walked  in).  The  y variant  is  preceded  by  a consonant,  e.g., 
Bi.fir  yKHHyB  (he  threw  into),  Bi/ryBimiiOB  (he  walked  in).  In  all  phonetic  variants 
there  is  no  semantic  distinction  between  the  different  phonetic  forms. 

4.3  Stylistic  variants 

There  are  certain  variants  that  are  merely  stylistic  variants  of  literary  forms.  They 
are  usually  vernacular  or  dialectal  in  nature,  and  may  be  expressed  in  colloquial 
speech  or  literary  works.  For  example:  oa/bIa,  OAi/BiAi,  Biflo/Bfiti,  i3/3,  i3i/3, 
3o/3i,  ic/c,  Haflo/Hafli,  o6o/o6i,  niAo/niAi.  Not  all  examples  are  cited  in  diction- 
aries, where  often  only  the  literary  forms  are  entered,  so  examples  of  these 
stylistic  variants  are  insignificant  in  number. 

4.4  Semantic  variants 

Only  two  prefixes  (B/y  and  0/06)  can  convey  semantic  distinctiveness,  and  in 
such  cases  there  is  no  phonetic  alternation.  The  prefixes  b (in)  and  06  (around, 
with  its  phonetic  variants  o6i  and  060)  usually  convey  a more  physical,  spatial 
notion  than  7 and  o,  which  are  conceptually  more  abstract  and  are  usually  related 
to  the  notion  of  transformation  in  an  object.  When  there  is  no  semantic  distinc- 
tiveness, the  prefixes  alternate  with  their  phonetic  variants  because  of  euphonic 
considerations,  as  already  discussed  for  b and  y.  The  phonetic  variant  06  is  often 
used  before  vowels. 
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4.5  Despite  the  presence  of  euphonic  rules  for  prefixes,  numerous  examples  of 
prefixed  verbs  defy  these  rules,  and  phonetic  variants  are  not  applied  where 
appropriate.  Thus  the  euphonic  rules  given  above  for  variants  of  prefixes  are 
merely  a basic  guide  and  are  not  definitive  in  their  distribution. 

5.1  Verbal  prefixes  perform  two  vital  functions,  one  at  the  semantic  level,  the 
other  at  the  non-semantic  level.  The  latter  involves  a change  in  the  grammatical 
category  of  the  verb,  which  must  involve  aspect.  Henceforth,  the  non-semantic 
function  will  be  called  the  grammatical  function. 

5.2  The  semantic  function  of  verbal  prefixes  expresses  the  maximum  potential 
in  the  development  of  lexical  meanings.  A prefix  can  add  a new  lexical  meaning 
to  an  unprefixed  verb  or  merely  add  a new  shade  of  meaning.  Most  of  the  sixteen 
verbal  prefixes  convey  more  than  one  meaning.  To  a certain  degree  the  meaning 
of  a prefix  is  dependent  on  the  physical  or  abstract  nature  of  the  lexical  content 
of  the  verb  to  which  the  prefix  is  affixed. 

5.3  Most  verbal  prefixes  are  etymologically  derived  from  prepositions.  The  link 
between  prefix  and  preposition  is  exemplified  by  the  use  of  corresponding 
prepositions  in  conjunction  with  certain  prefixed  verbs.  For  example: 

B/6irTH  b ‘to  run  into’ 

jto/ixaTH  ,n,o  ‘to  drive  or  ride  as  far  as’ 

3/ni3TH  3 ‘to  climb  off  or  down  from’ 

Bi,n/jieTiTH  Bifl  ‘to  fly  away  from’ 
nfn/KHHyTH  nifl  ‘to  throw  under’ 

Ha/KJieiTH  Ha  ‘to  glue  on’ 

Like  prepositions,  prefixes  can  convey  meanings  in  relation  to  space  and  time. 
The  meanings  of  prefixes  can  be  divided  into  three  main  categories:  spatial, 
temporal,  and  quantitative.  Most  verbal  prefixes  convey  a meaning  from  one  or 
more  of  these  categories  and  sometimes  from  two  categories  simultaneously. 

5.3.1  The  spatial  category  expresses  an  action  (physical  or  abstract  in  nature) 
involving  a direction  in  relation  to  a place  or  object.  This  category  involves  the 
largest  number  of  prefixes  and  expresses  the  largest  number  of  meanings.  Some 
of  the  meanings  are: 

Into,  to  [b-]  BJieTiTH  ‘to  fly  in(to)’ 


Out  (of) 
To,  up  to 


[3a-]  3aHTH  ‘to  walk  or  go  into,  drop  in  on’ 
[bh-]  BHHecTH  ‘to  carry  out  of’ 

[,n;o-]  flOBecTH  ‘to  lead  to,  result  in’ 

[nfn,-]  nifliHTH  ‘to  walk  up  to,  approach’ 
[npH-]  npH6irTH  ‘to  run  (up)  to’ 


From,  away, 
off 


[Bi^-]  BifliuiHCTH  ‘to  swim  away,  sail  off’ 
[no-]  niTH  ‘to  walk  or  go  away’ 
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Away,  apart 

Together 

Up 

Down,  off 
Under 
Back 
On 

Through 
Over, 
across 
Over, 
above 
Around 
Round  trip 


[po3-]  po3irHaTH  ‘to  drive  away,  dispel’ 

[3-]  3JiinHTH  ‘to  paste  together’ 

[nifl-]  niflJieTiTH  ‘to  fly  up’ 

[3-]  3Jii3TH  ‘to  crawl  down  or  off  of’ 

[nifl-]  niflcynyTH  ‘to  push  under’ 

[Bifli-]  BfmtaTH  ‘to  give  back’ 

[Ha-]  HaKJieiTH  ‘to  glue  on’ 

[npo-]  npobHTH  ‘to  break  through’ 

[nepe-]  nepejii3TH  ‘to  climb  over  or  across’ 

[Ha#-]  HaflbyjtyBaTH  ‘to  build  over  or  above’ 
[06-]  obiHTH  ‘to  walk  around,  circumvent’ 
[c-]  cxoahth  ‘to  go  and  return’ 


5.3.2  The  temporal  category  expresses  an  action  in  relation  to  time  and  involves 
about  half  of  the  verbal  prefixes.  Some  of  the  meanings  are: 


Before 

Beginning 

End 

A short  time 
A specific 
time 


[nepejt-]  nepeAbawra  ‘to  foresee’ 

[3a-]  3anJiaKaTH  ‘to  start  crying’ 

[no-]  nobirra  ‘to  start  running’ 

[flo-]  ,n;onHTH  ‘to  finish  drinking’ 

[Bifl;-]  Bi,n;po6HTH  ‘to  finish  work  or  a task’ 

[no-]  nocnara  ‘to  sleep  a while’ 

[npo-]  npojieacaTH  ‘to  lie  (at  rest)  for  some  time’ 
[bh-]  bhctohth  ‘to  stand  for  some  time’ 

[nepe-]  nepecnflfra  ‘to  remain  sitting  (for 
too  long)’ 


5.3.3  The  quantitative  category  describes  an  action  and/or  objects  involved  in 
terms  of  quantity  (countable  and  uncountable)  and  intensity.  Some  of  the 
meanings  are: 

A little  [nifl-]  nijuiHTH  ‘to  water  a little,  sprinkle’ 

[npn-]  npnKynnTH  ‘to  buy  (a  little)  more’ 

[no-]  norpiTH  ‘to  warm  (up)  a little’ 


Supplemen- 

tary 

Enough, 

adequately 

A lot 

A number  of 
objects 


[«o-]  Aocnnara  ‘to  fill  (up)’ 

[Ha-]  HaroAyBaTH  ‘to  feed  adequately’ 

[y-/B-]  yBapnTH  ‘to  boil  through,  cook  thoroughly’ 
[Ha-]  HacyniHTH  ‘to  dry  (much,  many)’ 

[no-]  nojiaMara  ‘to  break  into  pieces’ 
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In  sequence 
Again,  anew 
Thoroughly, 
completely 

Excessively 


[po3-]  po3JiaMaTH  ‘to  break  into  two  pieces’ 

[nepe-]  nepecTpijiHTH  ‘to  shoot  all  (one  after  another)’ 
[nepe-]  nepepobHTH  ‘to  do  again,  remake’ 

[bh-]  BHdiJiHTH  ‘to  bleach,  whitewash,  whiten’ 

[npo-]  npocManHTH  ‘to  singe  thoroughly’ 

[nepe-]  nepeBapnTH  ‘to  overboil,  overcook’ 

[06-]  o6ro,n,yBaTH  ‘to  overfeed’ 


5.4  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  verb,  a prefix  may  simultaneously  express 
two  types  of  meaning;  for  example: 

nobirTH  1.  ‘to  start  running’  (temporal) 

2.  ‘to  run  off  in  some  direction’  (spatial) 

In  some  cases,  depending  on  the  context,  a verb  may  express  any  one  of  a 
number  of  meanings;  for  example: 
nepeMHTaTH  1.  ‘to  read  over,  through’  (spatial) 

2.  ‘to  read  again,  reread’  (quantitative) 

3.  ‘to  read  many  (e.g.,  books)’  (quantitative) 

5.5  The  task  of  isolating  the  precise  meaning  of  any  given  prefix  is  not  easy, 
given  the  fact  that  each  prefix  has  numerous  meanings  and  belongs  to  different 
categories.  The  task  is  further  complicated  by  the  need  to  determine  the  role  of 
the  prefix  at  the  grammatical  level  and  its  interaction  at  the  semantic  level. 

6.1  The  grammatical  function  of  a verbal  prefix  is  expressed  by  its  ability  to 
change  the  aspect  of  a verb.  Prefixation  may  or  may  not  change  the  aspect. 
However,  this  study  will  concentrate  on  prefixation  and  its  role  in  aspectivization 
that  involves  all  sixteen  verbal  prefixes. 

6.2  According  to  traditional  analysis,  the  first  stage  of  prefixation  (henceforth 
called  primary  prefixation ) occurs  when  a verbal  prefix  is  affixed  to  an 
unprefixed  imperfective  verb.  Primary  prefixation  produces  three  combinations 
of  functions  at  the  semantic  and  grammatical  levels. 

a.  In  the  first  combination,  the  grammatical  function  is  active,  while  the  semantic 
function  has  been  neutralized.  Henceforth  this  will  be  called  aspectual  prefixation. 

b.  In  the  second  combination,  the  grammatical  and  semantic  functions  are 
simultaneously  active.  Henceforth  this  will  be  called  lexical  prefixation. 

c.  In  the  third  combination,  the  semantic  function  is  active,  while  the  grammatical 
function  has  been  neutralized.  Henceforth  this  will  be  called  secondary  imperfect- 
ivization. 

6.2.1  Primary  prefixation  produces  two  types  of  perfectives  and  thereby  two 
different  types  of  aspectual  oppositions.  The  imperfective-perfective  oppositions 
are  either  aspectual  or  lexical.  The  former  (type  1)  produces  aspectual  pairs,  the 
latter  (type  2)  does  not. 
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6.3  Aspectual  Prefixation  (Active  Grammatical  Function) 

This  category  represents  a maximum  level  for  the  grammatical  function  and  a 
neutralization  of  the  semantic  function.  Prefixation  generates  a perfective  partner 
for  the  unprefixed  imperfective  if  both  forms  produce  lexical  identity  with 
aspectual  distinctiveness.  This  perfectivizing  process  is  traditionally  distinguished 
from  word-formation  proper  and  considered  as  “form”  formation,  i.e.,  as  the 
generation  of  a new  verbal  form  rather  than  an  independent  new  word. 

6.3.1  No  specific  group  of  verbal  prefixes  is  used  exclusively  to  generate 
perfective  partners.  Neutralization  of  the  lexical  meaning  is  the  sole  criterion 
required  to  transform  a given  prefix  into  an  aspectual  (grammatical,  neutral) 
prefix.  For  example: 

[no-]  nopHHTH  > noHopHHTH  ‘to  blacken,  make  black’ 

[3-]  po6hth  > 3po6nTH  ‘to  do,  make’ 

[c-]  mrraTH  > cnirraTH  ‘to  ask’ 

[3a-]  nporpaMyBaTH  > 3anporpaMyBaTH  ‘to  program’ 

[Ha-]  MajiiOBaTH  > HaMaJiiOBaTH  ‘to  paint’ 

[npo-]  HHTaTH  > npoHHTaTH  ‘to  read’ 

6.3.2  The  number  of  prefixes  and  prefixed  perfective  partners  is  substantially 
larger  in  grammar  books  than  in  dictionaries.  For  pedagogical  purposes  an 
unprefixed  imperfective  is  often  paired  with  a synonymous  prefixed  perfective, 
especially  from  the  temporal  category.  Most  textbooks  cite,  for  example,  HHTaTH 
and  npoHHTaTH  as  aspectual  pairs  despite  the  existence  of  the  derived  secondary 
imperfective  npoHHTyBaTH.  It  appears  that  in  many  cases  popular  usage  defies 
linguistic  theory,  and  in  many  instances  “popular”  aspectual  pairs,  such  as  wraTH 
and  npoHHTaTH,  do  express  lexical  identity  in  a given  context. 

6.3.3  Some  linguists  argue  that  perfectivizing  prefixes  cannot  generate  true 
aspectual  partners  and  that  only  imperfectivizing  suffixes  perform  this  function 
without  altering  the  lexical  meaning.  This  may  be  claimed  with  some  justification. 
In  most  cases  prefixation  adds  either  a new  lexical  meaning,  or  a modification  (or 
even  minor  nuance)  of  meaning.  Sometimes  the  nuance  is  more  implicit  than 
explicit,  for  example,  npoHHTaTH  ‘to  read  (through).’  However,  no  matter  how 
subtle  the  nuance,  there  is  a tendency  to  produce  a derived  imperfective  partner, 
in  which  case  the  two  prefixed  forms  are  automatically  paired  and  the  unprefixed 
imperfective  is  retained  in  an  imperfectiva  tantum  state.  In  its  extreme  form  this 
process  produces  a list  of  duplicate  or  alternative  examples  of  unprefixed  and 
prefixed  variants.  Despite  many  considerations,  verbs  such  as  npoHHTaTH  and 
npoHHTyBaTH  are  listed  in  dictionaries  as  aspectual  pairs.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
list  of  prefixed  aspectual  pairs  far  outnumbers  the  list  of  unprefixed/prefixed 
oppositions. 
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6.4  Lexical  Prefixation  (Active  Semantic  and  Grammatical  Functions) 

This  category  represents  simultaneous  functions  at  the  grammatical  and  semantic 
levels.  The  presence  of  the  semantic  function  automatically  prohibits  the 
generation  of  a perfective  partner.  In  fact,  the  very  presence  of  the  semantic 
function  creates  the  potential  for  the  derived  verb  to  generate  its  own  aspectual 
partner,  namely,  a secondary  imperfective. 

6.4.1  Any  of  the  sixteen  verbal  prefixes  (with  their  numerous  meanings)  can 
belong  to  this  category.  Linguists  distinguish  two  roles  that  the  prefix  can 
perform.  One  role  is  considered  to  be  genuinely  lexical,  in  that  the  prefix 
introduces  a new  lexical  element  into  the  derived  perfective  and  generates  an 
independent  word.  The  other  role  is  considered  to  be  sublexical,  in  that  the  prefix 
merely  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  derived  perfective,  generally  with  respect  to 
time  and  intensity.  For  example,  it  expresses  an  action’s  duration,  beginning,  end, 
or  result.  This  involves  numerous  prefixes  with  meanings  related  mostly  to  the 
temporal  and,  to  some  extent,  the  quantitative  and  spatial  categories. 

6.4.2  All  of  the  examples  below  of  the  prefixed  forms  of  the  imperfective 
cniBaTH  are  perfective  and  have  different  meanings  or  nuances.  Yet,  they  can  all 
be  classified  as  sublexical. 

To  begin  singing — 3acniBara 

To  sing  for  a while — nocniBaTH 

To  finish  singing — BiflcniBaTH  or  nocniBaTH 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  sublexical  category  gives  a specific  classification  to  a 
given  verb  in  addition  to  its  different  modified  or  restricted  lexical  meanings. 

6.4.3  No  specific  prefixes  are  set  aside  for  the  sublexical  category  and  the 
determination  of  the  role  of  a given  prefix  is  often  arbitrary.  Some  dictionaries 
and  grammar  textbooks  place  sublexical  verbs  as  perfective  partners  of  the 
unprefixed  imperfectives.  Strictly  speaking,  this  should  not  be  done,  because  the 
sublexical  prefix  produces  lexical  distinctiveness,  even  if  only  to  a small  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sublexical  perfective  is  not  considered  to  have  a 
sufficiently  independent  lexical  meaning  to  place  it  in  a lexical  category.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  sublexical  category  vacillates  between  the  aspectual  and  lexical 
categories,  producing  a grey  area  on  either  side. 

6.5  Secondary  Imperfectivization  (Active  Semantic  Function) 

In  contrast  to  the  aspectual  category,  the  lexical/sublexical  category  creates  the 
greatest  potential  for  imperfectivization.  The  derived  perfective  in  its  (primary) 
prefixed  form  can  generate  an  imperfective  partner.  The  grammatical  function  of 
the  prefix  is  neutralized,  leaving  the  prefix  with  only  the  semantic  function,  while 
the  grammatical  function  of  imperfectivization  is  taken  over  by  suffixes. 

6.5.1  This  process  of  imperfectivization  results  in  what  is  known  as  the 
secondary  imperfective,  which  needs  to  be  distinguished  from  the  primary 
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imperfective.  For  pedagogical  reasons,  no  distinction  is  made  between  these  two 
types  of  imperfectives.  In  grammar  books  and  vocabularies  the  imperfective  form 
traditionally  appears  before  its  perfective  partner. 

6.6  Through  the  analysis  of  distinguishing  features  (e.g.,  prefix,  suffix)  of  an 
aspectual  pair,  the  grammatical  marker  of  aspectivization  can  usually  be 
established.  For  example: 

(imperf.)  BapHTH  > (perf.)  3BapHTH  (=prefix)  ‘to  boil,  cook’ 

(imperf.)  npoflaBara  < (perf.)  npojtara  (=suffix)  ‘to  sell’ 

This  type  of  analysis  may  suffice  for  pedagogical  purposes,  but  only  the  study  of 
derivational  processes  can  reveal  the  order  of  aspectual  derivation. 

7. 1 In  traditional  analysis  it  is  accepted  that  the  imperfective  form  marks  the  first 
stage  in  the  process  of  aspectivization  (henceforth  called  primary  imperfective.) 
As  a prerequisite  for  perfectivization  through  primary  prefixation,  the  imperfective 
form  needs  to  be  an  unprefixed  verb.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  are  certain  verbs  that 
are  no  longer  considered  to  be  prefixed  and  are  treated  at  the  synchronic  level  as 
unprefixed  verbs,  for  example,  c/niB/a/TH  ‘to  sing.’  It  should  be  noted  that  a large 
number  of  primary  imperfectives  do  not  produce  perfective  partners  (e.g.,  cnara 
‘to  sleep’),  and  in  turn  prefixation  produces  a perfectiva  tantum  form  (e.g.. 
nocnara  ‘to  sleep  for  a while’). 

7.2  The  second  stage  in  the  process  of  aspectivization  is  the  generation  of  a 
perfective  partner  (henceforth  called  primary  perfective.)  In  the  strictest  sense,  the 
perfectivizing  agent  (be  it  a prefix,  suffix,  etc.)  must  not  produce  any  shift  in  the 
lexical  meaning  of  the  derived  form.  Aspectual  distinctiveness  expresses  only  the 
incomplete,  unaccomplished  action  of  the  imperfective  and  the  completed, 
accomplished  action  of  the  perfective.  Only  the  aspectual  category  of  primary 
prefixation  produces  perfective  partners  for  primary  imperfectives,  for  example, 
Ka3aTH  > CKa3ara  ‘to  tell,  say.’ 

7.3  The  third  stage  in  the  process  of  aspectivization  is  the  generation  of  an 
imperfective  partner  ( secondary  imperfective)  for  the  derived  prefixed  perfective. 
This  is  usually  accomplished  through  imperfectivizing  suffixes.  The  role  of  the 
prefix  in  the  secondary  imperfective  is  the  opposite  to  its  role  in  the  primary 
perfective.  The  prefix  functions  only  at  the  semantic  level  in  the  secondary 
imperfective,  (and  only  at  the  grammatical  level  in  the  primary  perfective) 
because  the  imperfectivizing  suffix  has  taken  over  the  grammatical  function. 

7.3.1  The  most  productive  category  in  generating  secondary  imperfectives  is 
lexical  prefixation.  The  more  independent  a derived  prefixed  perfective  is  in  its 
lexical  meaning,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  it  will  generate  a secondary 
imperfective.  In  some  cases  the  sublexical  category  produces  secondary 
imperfectives — also  through  imperfectivizing  suffixes.  The  derivational  pattern  for 
secondary  imperfectives  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 
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jihth  ‘to  pour’  > [b-]  bjihth  > BJiHBaTH  ‘to  pour  in’ 

KJieiTH  ‘to  glue’  > [bh-]  BHKJieiTH  > BHKJieiOBaTH  ‘to  glue  all,  completely’ 
npaitioBaTH  ‘to  work’  > [b(a-]  BiAnpaujOBaTH  > Biflnpau,toByBaTH  ‘to  clear  a 
debt  by  working’ 

BapHTH  ‘to  cook’  > [ao-]  ,n;oBapHTH  > flOBapiOBaTH  ‘to  cook  enough,  to 
finish  cooking’ 

pi3aTH  ‘to  cut’  > [3-]  3pi3ara  > 3pi3yBara  ‘to  cut  off,  away’ 
cniBaTH  ‘to  sing’  > [3a-]  3acniBaTH  > 3acniByBaTH  ‘to  begin  singing’ 

Ma3aTH  ‘to  anoint,  grease’  > [Ha-]  HaMa3aTH  > HaMa3yBara  ‘to  anoint, 
grease  thoroughly’ 

flOBdaTH  ‘to  hollow’  > [HaA-]  HajmoBdaTH  > HaAAOB6yBaTH  ‘to  hollow  out  a 
little’ 

mhth  ‘to  wash’  > [06-]  o6mhth  > odMHBaTH  ‘to  wash  all  over’ 

AaTH  ‘to  give’  > [nepe-]  nepe^aTH  > nepe^aBaTH  ‘to  give,  hand  over,  pass  on’ 
6aHHTH  ‘to  see’  > [nepeA-]  nepeAdawrn  > nepeAdanaTH  ‘to  foresee’ 

Konara  ‘to  dig’  > [niA-]  niAKonaTH  > niAKonyBaTH  ‘to  dig  under’ 
bhhth  ‘to  teach’  > [no-]  noBwra  > noBHara  ‘to  preach’ 
ihhth  ‘to  sew’  > [npn-]  npnniHTH  > npmmiBaTH  ‘to  sew  onto’ 
roBopHTH  ‘to  speak’  > [npo-]  nporoBopnTH  > nporoBopiOBaTH  ‘to  speak  for 
some  time’ 

6hth  ‘to  hit’  > [po3-]  P036hth  > po3dnBaTH  ‘to  break,  smash’ 

7.3.2  As  a rule,  the  aspectual  category  does  not  produce  secondary  imperfectives. 
In  fact,  it  has  no  need  to  generate  an  aspectual  partner  when  it  already  has  one. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions.  For  example:  piAHHTH  > 3piAHHTH  > 3piAHK>Ba- 
th  ‘to  bring  together,  make  kindred’  and  nyTam  > cnyTara  > cnyTyBaTH  ‘to 
fetter,  immobilize.’  In  such  cases  the  primary  perfective  and  secondary 
imperfective  are  often  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  polysemous 
primary  imperfective. 

7.4  There  is  a fourth  stage  in  the  process  of  aspectivization,  when  a perfective 
form  is  derived  from  the  secondary  imperfective.  This  process,  however,  belongs 
to  secondary  prefixation,  which  involves  the  prefixation  of  prefixed  verbs. 

7.5  In  the  final  analysis,  aspectual  pairs  are  the  outcome  of  two  different 
processes: 

a.  Unprefixed  primary  imperfective  > prefixed  (grammatical)  primary 
perfective. 

b.  Prefixed  (lexical/sublexical)  perfective  > secondary  imperfective. 

7.6  In  relation  to  derivational  processes  and  aspectivization,  the  role  of  the  verbal 
prefix  can  be  summarized  as  in  the  following  table,  where 

+ = active,  - = inactive,  and  0 = absent. 
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sublexical 

Aspectual  Pair 

Aspectual  Pair 

7.7  The  imperfectives  micara,  cmtira,  and  bijiira  express  potential  maximum 
to  minimum  levels  in  the  distribution  of  prefixes  and  functions.  They  have  the 
following  characteristics. 

7.7.1  The  prefix  nepefl-  (the  least  productive  of  all  verbal  prefixes)  is  the  only 
prefix  omitted  in  any  derived  form  of  micara. 

7.7.2  The  imperfective  cHflira  ‘to  sit’  has  no  perfective  partner  and  joins  with 
only  half  as  many  prefixes  for  derived  perfectives  and  imperfectives  as  micara 
does. 

7.7.3  The  intransitive  verb  bijiira  ‘to  become  white’  has  two  perfective  partners 
generated  by  two  different  meanings  in  the  imperfective.  Approximately  the  same 
number  of  prefixes  are  used  in  the  derived  perfectives  as  in  cimira,  but  they  do 
not  generate  any  secondary  imperfectives.  (By  contrast,  the  transitive  verb  6ijmra 
‘to  whiten,  bleach’  is  more  productive  in  the  number  of  derived  perfectives  and 
secondary  imperfectives.) 

7.8.1  IlHcara  ‘to  write’  and  its  derivatives  provide  the  following  illustration  of 
the  distribution  of  prefixes. 

Primary  P re  fixation  Type  1. 

Primary  imperfective:  micara  ‘to  write’ 

Primary  perfective:  Harmcara  ‘to  write’ 
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Primary  Prefixation  Type  2. 

Primary  imperfective:  iracaTH  ‘to  write’ 
Derived  perfective  > Secondary  imperfective 


BrmcaTH 

BHIIHCaTH 

BiflllHCaTH 

flonncaTH 

3anHcaTH 

Ha^nHcaTH 

OITHCaTH 

odnncaTH 

nepermcaTH 

ni^nncaTH 

nonHcara 

npHnncaTH 

nponncaTH 

p03IIHCaTH 

cnHcara 


BimcyBaTH  ‘to  insert  in  writing’ 

BnnncyBaTH  ‘to  write  / copy  out,  order  / 
discharge  in  writing’ 

BifliTHcyBaTH  ‘to  copy  in  writing,  write  back 
(a  letter),  bequeath’ 

AOiracyBaTH  ‘to  finish  writing,  add  in  writing’ 
3anHcyBaTH  ‘to  write  in  / down,  note  down’ 
Ha,n;nHcyBaTH  ‘to  inscribe,  superscribe,  write 
over  (something)’ 
onncyBaTH  ‘to  describe’ 
obnncyBaTH  ‘to  cover  all  over  with  writing, 
vilify  in  writing’ 

neperracyBaTH  ‘to  rewrite,  copy  in  writing’ 
nijtnncyBaTH  ‘to  sign’ 

noiracyBaTH  ‘to  write  down  a lot  / all  over  / 
for  some  time’ 

npnnncyBaTH  ‘to  add  in  writing,  prescribe, 
ascribe’ 

nponncyBaTH  ‘to  write  down  in  a letter, 
register  someone’s  domicile’ 
po3iiHcyBaTH  ‘to  copy  / apportion  / embellish 

in  writing,  adorn  with  painted  designs,  sketch  out’ 
crracyBaTH  ‘to  copy  / plagiarize  / use  up  / enumerate  in 
writing,  register  as  obsolete’ 


7.8.2  The  derivatives  of  cn,n;iTH  may  be  shown  as  follows. 

Primary  Prefixation  Type  1. 

Primary  imperfective:  CHjtiTH  ‘to  sit’ 

Primary  perfective:  non-existent 


Primary  Prefixation  Type  2. 

Primary  imperfective:  cHftiTH  ‘to  sit’ 

Derived  perfective  > Secondary  imperfective 

BHCHfliTH  BHCH,ipKyBaTH  ‘to  remain  seated  for  a longtime,  incubate 

by  sitting’ 

BiflCHfliTH  BiACHfl^cyBaTH  ‘to  remain  seated  for  a long  time  to  the 

point  of  numbness,  serve  a sentence  of  incarceration’ 
AOCHAiTH  AOCHA^cyBaTH  ‘to  sit  for  up  to  a certain  time’ 

3acHAira  3acHA^:yBaTH  ‘to  remain  seated  for  a long  time  to  the  point 

of  numbness’ 
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nepecHfl,iTH  nepecHfl^cyBara  ‘to  remain  seated  for  too  long  / longer 
than  necessary,  sit  out,  outsit’ 
nocHflira  non-existent  ‘to  sit  for  a while’ 

npocHfliTH  npocHA^yBaTH  ‘to  spend  a certain  time  sitting,  waste  time 
in  just  sitting’ 

7.8.3  EijiiTH  has  the  following  derivatives. 

Primary  Prefixation  Type  1. 

Primary  imperfective:  dijiira  ‘to  become  white,  pale’ 

Primary  perfective:  1.  36iJiiTH  ‘to  become  white’ 

2.  nobijiira  ‘to  go  grey,  turn  white,  become  bleached’ 

Primary  Prefixation  Type  2. 

Primary  imperfective:  binira  ‘to  become  white,  pale’ 

Derived  perfective  > Secondary  imperfective 

BiAdiJiira  non-existent  ‘to  stop  / finish  being  white’ 

3a6ijiiTH  non-existent  ‘to  start  becoming  white’ 

8.1  Primary  imperfectives  that  have  two  forms,  indeterminate  and  determinate, 
follow  a different  pattern  in  aspectual  derivation.  First,  neither  of  the  imperfective 
forms  produces  a perfective  partner,  although  in  grammar  books  the  prefixed 
determinate  form  is  often  cited  as  the  perfective  partner;  e.g.,  ira — nira, 
6irra — nobirni.  Secondly,  the  stems  of  the  imperfective  determinate  and  the 
corresponding  nondeterminate  are  used  for  perfective  and  imperfective  derivation 
respectively.  In  most  cases  they  produce  aspectual  pairs.  The  exceptions  are  a few 
derived  forms  that  remain  without  a partner. 

8.2  The  following  example  of  i'xaTHA'3flHTH  provides  a model  for  derivational 
processes  of  other  determinate  and  nondeterminate  imperfectives. 

Primary  Prefixation  Type  2. 

Primary  imperfective: 


Determinate 

Indeterminate 

IxaTH 

i3,n;HTH  ‘to  ride  / travel  / drive’ 

Derived  perfective  > Secondary  imperfective 

b’ ixaTH 

B’i^KjtxcaTH  / B’i‘3flHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  in  (to),  enter  (by 
vehicle)’ 

BHlXaTH 

BHDKflxeaTH  / bhi3^hth  ‘to  ride  / drive  out  of’ 

b fn, ’ixaTH 

Bifl’ixmxcaTH  / Bifl’iaflHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  away  from, 
leave  (by  vehicle)’ 

AoixaTH 

jtoIxyjxcaTH  / floi'3fl,HTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  to,  reach  (by 
vehicle)’ 

3 ’ixaTH 

3’DK,n;;>KaTH  / 3’i3,n,HTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  down  (off)’ 
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3aixaTH 

HaixaTH 

Hafl’ixaTH 

06’i'xaTH 

nepeixaTH 

nifl’ixaTH 

noixaTH 

npmxaTH 

npoi'xaTH 

po3’ixaTH 

non-existent 


3a'ixm5KaTH  / 3ai3jtHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  in,  drop  in  (by 
vehicle)’ 

HahK^xcaTH  / HabflHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  (unexpectedly) 
into  (something),  arrive  (many  times  or  in  large 
numbers)’ 

Hafl’hKflxcaTH  / Hafl’bflHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  up,  arrive  (by 
vehicle)’ 

od’DKffHtaTH  / ob’bflHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  around  (some- 
thing), circumvent  (by  vehicle)’ 
nepebKflxcaTH  / nepebflHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  over  or 
across,  run  over  something’ 

nfipfiacffHcaTH  / nifl’bjtHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  up  to  (some- 
thing)’ 

non-existent  ‘to  leave  / set  out  (by  vehicle)  in  some 
direction’ 

npm^mxcaTH  / npHbflHTH  ‘to  arrive  (by  vehicle)’ 
npobK^xcaTH  / npobjtHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  through,  cover 
a (certain)  distance  (by  vehicle)’ 
non-existent  ‘to  run  over,  crush  (by  vehicle)’ 
po3’'ixqpcaTH  / po3’i'3AHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  everywhere  / 
around’ 


8.2. 1  The  following  prefixed  perfectives  (perfectiva  tantum ) are  derived  from  the 
imperfective  indeterminate  form. 

3’b^HTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  to  and  from  somewhere  (round  trip)’ 

nobflHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  for  a while’ 

nepebflHTH  ‘to  ride  / drive  all  around,  a lot’ 


9.1  There  is  a large  number  of  Ukrainian  verbs  whose  aspect  does  not  change 
through  prefixation.  The  processes  involved  are  slightly  different  from  perfec- 
tivizing  prefixation,  although  certain  categories  at  the  semantic  level  still  apply. 
One  group  of  verbs  is  nevertheless  worth  mentioning. 

9.2  Aspectual  partners  (at  the  primary  level)  that  are  the  result  of  a derivational 
process  other  than  prefixation  use  the  respective  stems  for  prefixation.  For 
example:  ciflaTH  < cicra  ‘to  sit  down’  provide  the  stems  for  the  prefixed  derived 
imperfective  and  perfective  pairs.  This  can  be  shown  as  follows. 


Imperfective  < Perfective 

B/ci^aTH  B/cicTH  ‘to  sit  / settle  down  in  something’ 

BH/ciflara  BH/cicra  ‘to  get  out  of  / down  off  (a  vehicle)’ 

Bfn/ciflaTH  Bifl/cicra  ‘to  sit  aside  / away  (from  someone)’ 

3a/ciflaTH  3a/cicTH  ‘to  take  a seat  for  a long  time’ 

Ha/ciflaTH  Ha/cicra  ‘to  sit  down  upon  (in  large  numbers)’ 
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HaA/cifl,aTH 

o/cfgaTH 

nepe/ciflaTH 

rio/ci^aTH 

npH/ci^aTH 

npo/ci^aTH 


HaA/cicTH  ‘to  settle  down  gradually  under  one’s  own 
weight’ 

o/cicTH  ‘to  settle  down  from  above  / under  pressure, 
cover  over’ 

nepe/cicra  ‘to  change  seats  / places,  transfer 
(vehicles)’ 

no/cicra  ‘to  sit  down  (i.e.,  of  many),  occupy’ 
npH/cicra  ‘to  squat,  crouch,  curtsy,  rest  while  sitting, 
sit  on  or  near  something  / somebody  for  a spell’ 
npo/cicra  ‘while  settling,  to  crack  / descend  / 
collapse  / bend  down’ 


Aspectivizational  processes  such  as  these  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
aspectivizational  process  as  summarized  in  the  table  provided.  Prefixation  that 
interacts  at  a semantic  or  grammatical  level  has  its  own  distinct  features  and 
processes. 

10.1  In  defining  the  role  and  meaning  of  a verbal  prefix  there  are  further 
observations  to  be  made. 

a.  Primary  imperfectives  with  more  than  one  meaning  may  or  may  not  produce 
perfectives  (aspectual  or  lexical)  for  each  of  the  meanings. 

b.  Various  meanings  of  primary  imperfectives  may  be  perfectivized  by  different 
prefixes.  For  example: 

1.  pBaTH  > nopBaTH  ‘to  tear’ 

2.  pBara  > 3ipBaTH  ‘to  pluck’ 

c.  Certain  prefixed  perfectives  may  express  two  different  meanings  of  the  same 
prefix. 

For  example:  3aroBopHTH  ‘to  start  speaking’ 

3aroBopHTH  ‘to  tire  out  (somebody)  by  talking’ 

d.  A prefixed  perfective  may  be  homonymous  with  another  verb. 

For  example: 

1.  jtocniBaTH  (perf.),  jtocniByBaTH  (imperf.)  ‘to  finish  singing  (to  the  end)’ 

2.  flocniBaTH  (imperf.),  flocniTH  (perf.)  ‘to  ripen  completely,  finish 
ripening’ 

e.  One  of  the  numerous  meanings  of  a prefix  may  be  synonymous  with  one  of 
the  meanings  of  another  prefix. 

10.2  There  are  two  approaches  to  the  analysis  of  the  role  and  meaning  of  a 
prefix.  The  derivational  approach  concentrates  on  the  formation  and  sequence  of 
derived  forms  (including  aspectivization),  and  the  categorization  of  processes 
sometimes  takes  precedence  over  the  distinguishing  semantic  features.  The 
semantic  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  concentrates  on  the  numerous  meanings 
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and  often  disregards  derivation  and  the  sequence  of  processes,  especially  in  the 
case  of  aspectivization.  In  the  final  analysis,  whatever  approach  (individual  or 
combined)  is  used  to  define  the  role  and  meaning  of  a prefix  in  a derived  verb, 
the  determining  factor  is  ultimately  a question  of  semantics. 
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Ukrainian  “External  Affairs” 
in  Australia,  1966-95: 
Coming  out  of  the  “Ghetto” 

Michael  L.  Lawriwsky 


At  the  1988  conference  of  the  Australian  Federation  of  Ukrainian  Organizations 
(AFUO)  on  “Russian  Imperialism  and  the  Soviet  Union”  held  at  Melbourne’s 
Regent  Hotel,  I heard  a first-generation  Ukrainian  immigrant  woman  say,  “It  is 
about  time  we  emerged  from  the  ghetto.”  I had  never  thought  of  Ukrainian 
Australians  as  living  in  a ghetto,  since  there  is  no  physical  concentration  of  the 
community  in  any  Australian  city  that  might  be  regarded  as  a ghetto  in  the 
medieval  sense  of  the  word. 

With  Robert  Conquest  as  the  keynote  speaker,  attendance  by  parliamen- 
tarians, government  bureaucrats,  more  than  thirty  Australian  and  overseas 
academics,  and  over  230  representatives  of  numerous  Australian  community, 
media,  church,  and  ethnic  groups,  the  1988  AFUO  conference  was,  at  the  time, 
probably  the  most  visible  “coming  out”  of  the  community.1  But  it  was  by  no 
means  the  first  time  that  the  commu-nity  had  emerged  from  the  psychological 
Ukrainian  “ghetto.” 

The  Ukrainian  immigrants  who  arrived  in  Australia  during  the  years  1948-52 
did  not  know  what  to  expect  when  they  arrived;  few  had  any  experience  of  living 
in  the  diaspora.  There  was  no  organized  Ukrainian  community  life  in  Australia 
at  that  time,  and  an  isolated  Sydney  veterinarian,  Dr.  Stepan  Barchynsky,  who 
had  migrated  there  some  time  before  World  War  II,  warned  the  new  arrivals  that 
Ukrainian  organizations  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country.2  Unperturbed  by 


1 “Robert  Conquest  Addresses  Melbourne  Ukrainian  Conference,”  News  Weekly,  29  June  1988, 
3. 

2 Michael  L.  Lawriwsky,  “Ukrainians,”  in  The  Australian  People:  An  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Nation,  Its  People  and  Their  Origins,  ed.  James  Jupp  (Sydney:  Angus  and  Robertson,  1988),  825-30. 
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such  pessimism,  and  with  exceptional  energy,  the  Ukrainian  pioneers  set  about 
creating  a community  structure. 

Sociological  studies  of  migrant  settlers  in  the  La  Trobe  Valley3  and 
Adelaide4  rated  Ukrainians  as  the  group  least  likely  to  assimilate,  because  they 
had  developed  highly  structured  community  organizations  and  close  kinship 
groups.  Furthermore,  they  were  motivated  by  a self-perception  as  political 
emigres.  This  resulted  in  a paradoxical  situation  in  which  the  community  could 
remain  internally  strong  if  it  stayed  within  its  “ghetto,”  but  could  only  hope  to 
influence  the  Australian  government  and  public  opinion  to  support  an  indepen- 
dent Ukraine  if  it  came  out  of  the  ghetto,  investing  heavily  in  public  relations, 
or  “external  affairs,”  as  they  were  known.  Nonetheless,  Australian  writers  have 
expressed  the  view  that  the  community  had  some  success  in  generating  publicity 
and  public  sympathy  for  its  cause  in  the  years  prior  to  Ukrainian  independence. 

This  paper  proposes  that  the  Ukrainian  community  chose  internal  strength 
over  “external  affairs”  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  community  dollars.  In  some 
ways,  the  dilemma  was  similar  to  that  which  the  community  faces  today — having 
to  choose  whether  to  give  priority  to  its  own  maintenance  and  survival,  or  to  the 
provision  of  assistance  for  Ukraine  in  its  early,  critical  years  of  independence. 

The  1950s  and  1960s:  The  Prelude 

The  Ukrainian  community  of  the  1950s  was  a hive  of  activity,  not  least  in 
the  area  of  “external  affairs” — which  to  many  newly  arrived  migrants  had  the 
connotation  of  diplomatic  relations  with  a foreign  country  (i.e.,  Australia).  Like 
the  community  from  which  he  came,  the  external-affairs  director  of  the 
Australian  Federation  of  Ukrainian  Organizations,  Oleksander  Prestashevsky,  was 
remarkably  energetic.  A lawyer  by  training,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  being 
a law  clerk  for  a Collins  Street  law  firm  in  Melbourne.  His  community  efforts 
must  have  provided  an  outlet  for  talents  that,  no  doubt,  far  exceeded  the  require- 
ments of  his  employment. 

For  a brief  period  during  the  1950s,  an  English-language  community 
newspaper,  The  Flag,  was  published  in  Adelaide  under  the  editorship  of  Iaroslav 
Lohyn;  it  received  some  financial  assistance  from  the  AFUO.  The  1956 
Olympics  focused  world  attention  on  Melbourne  and  provided  significant 
opportunities  for  activities  promoting  Ukrainian  culture  and  drawing  attention  to 
the  subjugated  status  of  Ukraine  within  the  USSR.  But  the  AFUO  was  not 
satisfied  with  restricting  its  activities  to  Australia:  its  1956-7  annual  report  states 
that  twenty-four  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  one  penny  were  spent  on  activities 


3 Jerzy  Zubrzycki,  Settlers  of  the  La  Trobe  Valley:  A Sociological  Study  of  Immigrants  in  the 
Brown  Coal  Industry  in  Australia  (Canberra:  Australian  National  University  Press  (1964). 

4 Jean  Martin,  Refugee  Settlers:  A Study  of  Displaced  Persons  in  Australia  (Canberra:  Australian 
National  University  Press,  1965). 
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protesting  against  the  visit  of  the  Soviet  leaders  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev  to 
London.5  (This  was  equiva-lent  to  the  entire  AFUO  contribution  to  The  Flag's 
budget.) 

After  much  negotiating  between  the  Ukrainian  emigre  political  parties  and 
the  community  centres  ( hromady ),  an  “Information  Centre”  was  established;  Dr. 
Taras  Jaskewych  was  appointed  its  executive  secretary.  As  anti-Communist 
conservatives,  the  Australian  Liberal  party  was  seen  as  a natural  ally,  as  was  the 
Democratic  Labor  party  (DLP),  on  whose  executive  Jaskewych  served  from  1957 
to  the  1970s.  Mr.  Prestashevsky  joined  the  Liberal  party  and  became  a member 
of  the  Sunshine  branch’s  executive  committee.  Since  this  branch  lay  within  a 
“blue  ribbon”  Labor  electorate,  Prestashevsky  would  never  be  burdened  by  the 
prospect  of  some  influence  over  a sitting  member.  Nevertheless,  he  could 
galvanize  votes  for  the  Senate  and  drew  upon  his  contacts  within  the  party  to 
organize  such  functions  as  a “Liberal  Party  Evening  for  Ukrainians,”  which  was 
attended  by  fifteen  senators  and  members  of  Parliament,  including  Sen.  John 
Gorton,  a future  prime  minister. 

In  the  AFUO’s  1959  annual  report,  Prestashevsky  set  out  his  “mission 
statement”:  “(1)  to  defend  the  interests  of  ‘Australians  of  Ukrainian  origin’;  (2) 
to  inform  the  Australian  public  about  the  Ukrainian  nation’s  struggle  for 
independence;  and  (3)  to  fight  Communism  as  the  enemy  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.”  But  a degree  of  frustration  was  already  evident  in  the  major  problems 
facing  “external  affairs.”  As  Prestashevsky  saw  them,  these  problems  were:  “(1) 
forced  rapid  assimilation;  (2)  intelligent  Australians  are  not  educated  about 
Ukraine;  (3)  the  Australian  press  is  totally  closed  to  us;  (4)  the  community  lacks 
professionals;  and  (5)  a lack  of  funds.”6  A similar  set  of  problems  was  later 
identified  by  Roman  Pavlyshyn,  who  added  that  there  was  a need  for  a central 
and  authoritative  organization  that  could  co-ordinate  such  efforts.7 

Perhaps  surprisingly  for  the  time,  in  1961  Sen.  Frank  P.  McManus  of  the 
DLP,  which  had  recently  split  from  the  Australian  Labor  party  (ALP)  over 
Communist  influence  in  the  trade  unions,  raised  in  the  Senate  the  issue  of 
Australia  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet  Ukraine.  At  the  very  least, 
such  a matter  could  have  made  Ukraine  and  “the  Ukrainian  question”  an  issue 
of  Australian  politics,  just  as  the  Labor  government’s  de  jure  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic  states  made  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  a 
public  issue  twelve  years  later.  Yet,  Prestashevsky  and  the  AFUO  leadership 


5 Zvit  Soiuzu  ukrainskykh  orhanizatsii  Avstralii  za  1956-1957  roky  (1957). 

6 Soiuz  ukrainskykh  orhanizatsii  Avstralii:  Zvit  diialnosty  za  1958-1959  roky  (1959). 

7 Roman  Pavlyshyn,  “Vidnoshennia  do  avstraliiskoho  seredovyshcha  v svitli  suchasnoho  i 
mynuloho,”  in  Ukraintsi  v Avstralii:  Materiialy  do  istorii  poselennia  ukraintsiv  v Avstralii 
(Melbourne:  Soiuz  ukrainskykh  orhanizatsii  Avstralii,  1966),  282-90. 
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were  so  horrified  by  the  prospect  of  official  recognition  of  Soviet  Ukraine  that 
a special  effort  was  made  to  lobby  Sen.  Gorton  to  stop  this  initiative  at  all  costs. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Ukrainian  migrants  to  discover  that,  in  the  cold- 
war  climate  of  the  times,  Ukraine  was  considered  completely  expendable  by  most 
Western  politicians.  Thus,  in  1963  the  AFUO  found  it  necessary  to  lodge  a 
memorandum  of  protest  at  the  United  States  embassy  in  Canberra  regarding  US 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk’s  comment  that  “Ukraine  has  traditionally  been 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.”  While  anti-Communism  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
protests  against  Soviet/Russian  imperialism  were  often  seen  not  to  be  politically 
correct.  Prestashevsky  resigned  his  Liberal  party  membership  in  1964  in  protest 
over  what  he  interpreted  as  the  government’s  non-recognition  of  the  AFUO — 
manifested  in  particular  by  not  inviting  the  AFUO  to  participate  in  the 
government’s  annual  citizenship  conferences  in  Canberra.  He  also  resigned  from 
the  AFUO  executive  and  soon  afterwards  left  for  Papua  New  Guinea,  where  he 
obtained  a position  in  the  administration. 

Prestashevsky ’s  successor,  Wasyl  Lytwyn,  reported  the  1964  Canberra 
concert  commemorating  the  150th  anniversary  of  Taras  Shevchenko’s  birth  as  an 
unqualified  success.  Distinguished  guests  included  the  Italian  and  French 
ambassadors  and  the  Indian  high  commissioner.  But  this  was  negated  by  another 
matter  of  more  substance.  Lytwyn  wrote  to  the  interior  minister  for  permission 
to  build  a monument  to  Shevchenko  in  Canberra  (as  had  been  done  in  Winnipeg 
and  Washington).  He  received  no  official  response,  but  was  told  by  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Department  that  the  request  would  be  viewed  negatively. 

In  the  1960s  Ukraine’s  cultural  elite  experienced  a “rebirth.”  Soon,  however, 
many  of  Ukraine’s  younger,  activist  poets,  writers,  and  critics  were  repressed  or 
intimidated  by  the  Soviet  regime,  as  were  the  more  overtly  political  dissidents 
in  the  second  half  of  the  decade.  Because  the  oppression  of  these  individuals  had 
been  ignored  by  the  Australian  media,  in  1968  the  AFUO  published  a sixty-page 
booklet  containing  articles  on  the  incarceration  of  V’iacheslav  Chornovil,  Iurii 
Shukhevych,  Ivan  Dziuba,  and  other  Ukrainian  dissidents  that  had  appeared  in 
British  and  North  American  newspapers.8 

The  1970s:  A Decade  of  Dissent 

In  1972  a “general  pogrom”  in  Ukraine  saw  the  arrest  of  hundreds  of 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  and  human-rights  activists.  This  so  incensed  the  Ukrainian 
community  in  Australia  that  numerous  demonstrations  were  organized  throughout 
the  decade.  They  were  held  regularly  each  year  on  10  December,  the  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Every  touring  cultural 


8 Human  Courage  and  Dignity:  World  Press  on  Current  Events  in  Ukraine  (Melbourne: 
Australian  Federation  of  Ukrainian  Organizations,  1968). 
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ensemble  or  sporting  team  from  the  USSR  was  greeted  with  mandatory  protests, 
during  which  anti-Soviet  leaflets  were  distributed  to  patrons  and  passers-by.9 
While  some  Soviet-flag  burning  and  theatrics  were  often  a feature  of  such 
demonstrations,  they  were  generally  peaceful.  Only  one  arrest  was  ever  made, 
when  a hedge  in  front  of  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Canberra  was  burned  by  some 
students. 

The  demonstrations  created  some  tensions  within  the  community.  The 
strategy  of  using  them  was  clearly  supported  by  the  “Revolutionary”  Bandera 
wing  of  the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  and,  as  a consequence,  by 
aligned  organizations  such  as  the  League  for  the  Liberation  of  Ukraine  (LVU) 
and  Ukrainian  Youth  Association  (SUM).  Other  Ukrainian  political  groups  and 
the  Ukrainian  scouting  organization,  Plast,  were  divided  on  the  efficacy  of  such 
demonstrations,  which  often  received  limited  media  coverage  and  did  not  appear 
to  result  in  any  tangible  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Australian  government. 

In  the  meantime  disenchantment  had  grown  among  university-educated 
youth,  many  of  whom  had  moved  politically  decidedly  to  the  left  of  their  parents. 
A most  articulate  expression  of  this  viewpoint  was  published  in  Student,  the 
organ  of  the  Ukrainian  Canadian  University  Students’  Union.  It  attacked  what 
was  seen  as  the  “anti-intellectual,  intolerant,  hypocritical  and  primitive  emigre 
establishment”  for  being  “on  the  side  of  reaction  in  every  case  except  the 
Ukraine,”  and  denounced  its  “failure  to  raise  the  Ukrainian  struggle  at  an  inter- 
national level.”10  Ukrainian  student  groups  at  some  Australian  universities  were 
deeply  divided  on  this  issue,  and  spent  hours  debating  whether  they  should 
participate  in  demonstrations  in  defence  of  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  and  in 
political  activism.  As  a rule,  the  students  who  advocated  such  participation 
remained  activists  within  the  community,  and  many  contributed  to  “external 
affairs”  during  the  1970s  and  1980s.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the  “activists”  often 
played  a greater  role  in  broader  Australian  politics  than  did  the  “pacifists.” 

The  next  stage  of  dissident  political  activism  in  Ukraine  had  as  its  focus  the 
establishment  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  (UHG)  in  November  1976.  On 
5 February  1977,  just  months  after  its  formation,  the  group’s  leader — the  writer 
Mykola  Rudenko — and  a co-founding  member,  Oleksii  Tykhy,  were  arrested  for 
“anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda.”  By  November  1980  the  KGB  had  an 
impressive  scorecard:  of  the  UHG’s  thirty-seven  members,  twenty-five  had  been 
imprisoned,  two  had  been  exiled  to  Siberia,  six  had  been  banished  to  the  West, 
one  had  been  incarcerated  in  a psychiatric  hospital,  and  one,  hounded  by  the 
KGB,  had  taken  his  own  life. 


9 See  Geoff  de  Luca,  “The  Red  Flag  Goes  Up  in  Flames:  Security  Boost  on  Russian  Dancers,” 
The  News,  18  October  1979. 

10  M.  Vynnychuk  [Myroslav  Shkandrij],  “The  Decay  of  a Tradition:  Emigre  Nationalism  and 
Today’s  Youth,”  Student  (Toronto),  no.  28  (1974). 
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In  1977  the  Australian  Parliamentary  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Defence  was  lobbied  by  Jewish  groups  to  prepare  a report  on  the  status  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  Jewish  youth  groups  also  organized  demonstrations  in  defence  of 
their  brethren  within  the  USSR,  furnishing  an  example  of  how  a community’s 
“external  affairs”  could  be  conducted  so  as  to  make  a community  concern  an 
Australian  political  issue.  In  a stroke  of  luck  for  the  Ukrainian  cause,  some 
parliamentarians,  in  particular  the  Labor  MP  Ralph  Jacobi,  felt  that  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  report  should  be  widened  to  incorporate  all  human  rights  issues 
within  the  USSR.11 

It  was  also  fortunate  that  the  Ukrainian  dissident  Leonid  Pliushch  had 
recently  been  expelled  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  could  provide  authoritative 
testimony  before  the  committee.  He  was  brought  to  Australia  by  the  Committee 
for  the  Defence  of  Human  and  National  Rights  in  Ukraine,  chaired  by  Myroslaw 
Boluch.  Melbourne’s  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishop,  Ivan  Prasko,  also  gave  evidence 
on  religious  persecution.  Pliushch  relayed  to  the  committee  how  use  of  the 
Ukrainian  language  in  academic  institutions  was  regarded  as  “Ukrainian 
bourgeois  nationalism,”  and  how  in  1977  and  1978  alone,  eight  Ukrainian 
scientific  journals  were  converted  into  Russian-language  publications.  While 
describing  himself  as  a “communist  with  a human  face,”  Pliushch  expressed  his 
firm  conviction  that  “the  attainment  of  human  rights  in  Ukraine  would  be 
possible  only  on  the  basis  of  national  self-determination  and  the  abolition  of  the 
imperial  structure  of  the  Soviet  state.”  This  was  a powerful  statement  in  support 
of  Ukrainian  statehood,  and  was  reprinted  at  length  in  Australia’s  leading 
conservative  magazine.12 

The  1980s:  The  Soviet  Union  in  Decline 

“We  Want  Yuri  Shukhevych  in  Australia.”  During  the  early  1980s  a very 
successful  campaign  was  pursued  by  the  Sydney-based  “We  Want  Yuri 
Shukhevych  in  Australia”  Committee.  Shukhevych  had  joined  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group  while  in  prison.  He  was  one  of  the  longest-serving  prisoners  in 
the  Gulag,  having  been  arrested  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  campaign  involved 
an  Australian  connection:  Shukhevych’s  cousin  was  Dr.  Stephanie  Strokon,  a 
resident  of  Sydney  who  was  willing  to  sponsor  him  as  a migrant  to  Australia. 
The  AFUO  was  located  in  Sydney  at  the  time,  and  its  “external  affairs”  portfolio 
was  directed  by  George  Mencinsky. 

The  campaign  was  sustained  over  several  years.  It  included  demonstrations 
at  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Canberra,  at  the  Soviet  consulate  in  Sydney,  and  in 
Melbourne;  questions  in  Parliament;  a “Yuri  Shukhevych  freedom  run”;  hunger 


1 1 “Labor’s  USSR  Policy:  Interview  with  Ralph  Jacobi,  MP,”  Australian  Ukrainian  Review, 
Spring  1983:  6-8. 

12  Quadrant  (Melbourne),  1978,  no.  8 (133):  4-11. 
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strikes  at  the  USSR  Trade  Centre;  and  a petition  by  Australian  academics.  On 
18  September  1980  Valentyn  Moroz,  a Ukrainian  dissident  who  had  just  been 
released,  raised  the  Shukhevych  case  during  his  meeting  with  the  Australian 
foreign  minister,  Andrew  Peacock. 

As  a consequence  of  this  activism,  Shukhevych’s  case  achieved  a consider- 
able “recognition  factor”  among  Australians,13  and  in  1982  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  Tony  Street,  instructed  the  Australian  embassy  in  Moscow  to 
inquire  about  the  state  of  Shukhevych’s  health.14  The  Fraser  government  also 
offered  Shukhevych  an  entry  visa  to  Australia.  While  all  the  effort  did  not  result 
in  his  early  release,  it  did  raise  awareness  among  Australian  politicians,  opinion- 
makers,  and  the  general  public  concerning  not  only  Shukhevych,  but  also  the 
plight  of  hundreds  of  dissidents,  and  the  Ukrainian  population  as  a whole,  under 
Soviet  tyranny.  It  also  put  the  Soviet  authorities  on  notice  that  a Western 
democracy  was  monitoring  the  treatment  of  a specific  human-rights  activist. 

Ukrainian  Issues  Raised  in  the  Australian  Parliament.  The  Shukhevych 
campaign  signalled  a watershed  in  relations  between  the  Ukrainian-Australian 
community  and  the  government  and  Parliament.  Ukrainian  issues  began  to  be 
raised  in  Parliament  (often  by  Labor  members,  such  as  Jacobi  and  Dr.  Dick 
Klugman,  in  questions  to  Liberal  ministers),  and  this  process  was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  physical  presence  of  recently-released  Ukrainian  political  prisoners.  This 
period  coincided  with  the  coming  to  power  of  the  Hawke  Labor  government, 
which,  with  a few  notable  exceptions  on  its  back-bench,  could  never  be  accused 
of  being  pro-Ukrainian.  It  also  coincided  with  the  1984  move  of  the  AFUO 
executive  to  Melbourne,  where  I became  its  director  of  public  affairs. 

The  Labor  foreign  minister,  Bill  Hayden,  opened  the  account  for  the  new 
government.  In  a question  on  notice,  the  Liberal  member  for  Curtin,  Allan  C. 
Rocher,  asked  the  minister  whether  Australia’s  representatives  at  the  UN  would 
be  asked  to  call  for  “recognition  of  the  colonial  status  of  the  Ukraine  within  the 
Soviet  Russian  empire.”  In  his  reply  Hayden  rejected  the  term  “colonial  status” 
as  applicable  to  Ukraine;  he  added,  however,  that  this  did  not  mean  that  the 
government  condoned  “repressive  actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities  towards 
assertions  of  nationalist  identity  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  and  that  the  government 
recognized  that  “Ukrainian  dissidents  have  suffered  particularly  severely.”15 

On  25  August  1983  Sen.  Brian  Harradine  (Independent,  Tasmania)  presented 
a motion  “That  the  Senate  requests  the  Australian  Government  to  convey  to  the 


1 3 “Khochemo  maty  Iuriia  Shukhevycha  v Avstralii  ,”  Tserkva  i zhyttia  (Melbourne),  11-18  April 
1982. 

14  George  Mencinsky,  “Moscow’s  ‘Nyet’  to  Australian  Embassy  Plea,”  Australian  Ukrainian 
Review  1,  no.  1 (Spring  1982):  1-2. 

15  Andrew  Pyrcz,  “Ukraine’s  Colonial  Status:  A Question  in  Parliament,”  Australian  Ukrainian 
Review,  Spring  1983:  4-5. 
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Government  of  the  USSR  its  deep  concern  at  the  repeated  harassment  of  the 
Ukrainian  Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Accords.” 
Shortly  afterwards  an  exiled  UHG  member,  Nina  Strokata,  arrived  in  Australia 
and  raised  Shukhevych’s  situation  with  the  new  Labor  foreign  affairs  minister. 
At  a press  conference  in  Parliament  House  she  was  joined  by  Sen.  Harradine, 
Dick  Klugman  (Labor,  New  South  Wales),  and  Rod  Lawry,  chief  of  the  East 
European  Affairs  branch  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.16 

In  1983  Sen.  Alan  Missen  (Liberal,  Victoria),  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Amnesty  Group,  raised  the  issue  of  the  1932-3  Ukrainian  famine  in  a lengthy 
speech  in  the  Senate  during  the  adjournment  debate  on  1 November.  Missen  was 
one  of  six  Liberal  and  National  Party  parliamentarians  who  joined  the  “Austra- 
lian Honorary  Committee  Commemorating  the  Ukrainian  Famine  Holocaust.” 
Not  a single  Labor  MP  joined,  and  Sen.  Olive  Zahkarov  (Labor,  Victoria)  went 
to  the  trouble  of  informing  the  community  in  writing  that  such  a commemoration 
was  “irrelevant  to  Australians.”  By  contrast,  Sen.  Missen  argued  in  the  Senate 
that  Australian  parliamentarians  were  obliged  to  commemorate  Stalin’s  genocidal 
decimation  of  Ukraine  and  to  “bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  world  as  best  we  can 
...  because  at  present  there  is  a continuing  suffering  of  the  Ukrainian  people.”17 

During  1984  a film  made  in  the  USSR  by  the  Australian  Film  Commission 
(AFC),  The  Human  Face  of  Russia,  was  broadcast  on  commercial  television  and 
was  greeted  with  a wave  of  protest  from  Ukrainian  community  groups  around 
Australia.  The  program  bristled  with  historical  inaccuracies  about  Ukraine  and 
generally  presented  a rosy  picture  of  the  life  of  the  average  Soviet  citizen.  Once 
again,  on  1 April  1984,  Sen.  Missen  rose  in  parliament  in  defence  of  the 
Ukrainian  cause  with  a question  to  the  minister  for  home  affairs  and  the  environ- 
ment, Barry  Cohen:  “Is  the  Minister  aware  that  this  Australian  production 
contains  monstrous  distortions  of  the  true  position  by  confusing  Ukrainian  and 
Russian  cultures,  and  giving  false  information  about  collectivization  and  the 
Moscow-induced  famine  under  which  at  least  seven  million  Ukrainians  died  of 
starvation  ...?  Will  the  Minister  take  action  to  ensure  that  this  propaganda 
exercise  is  not  distributed  abroad  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  Australian 
citizens?”  The  issue  ballooned  with  the  publication  of  a number  of  newspaper 
articles  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  letters  to  newspaper  editors  that  debated 
whether  the  suppression  of  an  inaccurate  film  constituted  unwarranted  censorship. 
To  resolve  the  issue,  the  AFC  considered  holding  an  independent  inquiry  headed 
by  a retired  judge,  but  the  inquiry  was  thwarted  by  the  threat  of  industrial  action 
from  the  Actors’  Union.18 


16  “Nina  Strokata-Karavanska,”  Australian  Ukrainian  Review,  Summer  1983:  5-10. 

1 7 “Senator  Missen  Highlights  Ukrainian  Predicament,”  Australian  Ukrainian  Review,  Summer 
1983:  4.  A large  extract  from  this  speech  was  published  in  The  Ukrainian  Weekly  (Jersey  City,  N.J.). 

1 8 See  Lyndall  Crisp,  “Film  Commission  Bows  to  Ukraine  Protests,”  The  National  Times,  15-21 
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The  issue  of  Ukraine’s  colonial  status  re-emerged  on  26  February  1985, 
when  Sen.  Gareth  Evans  (Labor),  then  the  minister  assisting  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  responded  that  a question  from  Sen.  David  Hamer  (Liberal, 
Victoria)  was  simply  “Captive  Nations  rhetoric.”19  After  receiving  hundreds  of 
letters  from  irate  Australians  of  Ukrainian  origin  sent  as  part  of  a campaign 
organized  by  the  AFUO,  Evans  expressed  regret  in  a letter  explaining  that  his 
remark  was  “in  no  way  intended  to  downplay  the  suffering  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  of  which  [he  was]  acutely  aware”  and  that  the  word  “rhetoric”  was  used 
“to  describe  Sen.  Hamer’s  style  of  delivery  rather  than  the  substance  of  the  issue 
he  was  raising.”20 

Another  altercation  between  the  government  and  the  Ukrainian  community 
arose  out  of  the  new  Australia-USSR  cultural  agreement  that  was  signed  on  19 
December  1984.  Once  again,  Sen.  Missen  put  a number  of  questions  to  Sen. 
Evans,  who  represented  Minister  Hayden  in  the  Senate.  In  these  questions 
concern  was  expressed  at  the  Russocentric  nature  of  the  agreement  and  the  fact 
that  Australians  with  non-Russian  roots  and  cultural  links  to  countries  occupied 
by  the  USSR  were  ignored  in  the  whole  process.  Dr.  Marko  Pavlyshyn,  a lecturer 
in  Ukrainian  at  Monash  University,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  “aside  from  the 
total  concentration  on  the  study  of  Russian,  few  Australian  scholars  would  put 
up  with  ‘the  extreme,  almost  grotesque’  degree  of  control  required  if  they  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  under  the  program.”21 

After  the  lodgement  of  a 1985  report  by  the  Melbourne-based  Committee  for 
the  Defence  of  National  and  Human  Rights  in  Ukraine,  Minister  Hayden  did 
instruct  the  Australian  embassy  in  Moscow  to  “report  on  what  is  known  about 
conditions  in  Camp  36-1,”  where  several  Ukrainian  political  prisoners,  including 
the  poet  and  Helsinki  accords  monitor  Vasyl  Stus,  had  died. 

In  November  1987  the  AFUO  prepared  a detailed  submission  to  the  prime 
minister,  Robert  J.  Hawke,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  requests  provide  an  overview  of  issues  that  were  seen  to  be  important  at 
the  time: 

• recognition  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Churches; 

• the  closure  of  Perm  Camp  36-1,  which  had  claimed  the  lives  of  Helsinki 

accords  monitors; 

• the  establishment  of  an  Australian  consulate  in  Kyiv; 


June  1984. 

19  “Hamer  Raises  Colonial  Status  of  Ukraine,  Baltic  States  in  Senate:  ‘Captive  Nations 
Rhetoric’ — Senator  Gareth  Evans,”  Australian  Ukrainian  Review,  Autumn  1985:  2. 

20  “Evans,  Foreign  Affairs  Explain  Captive  Nations  and  Decolonization  Positions,”  Australian 
Ukrainian  Review,  Winter  1985:  4. 

21  Alan  Fewster,  “New  Cultural  Exchange  Plan  with  Soviets  under  Attack,”  The  Australian 
(Canberra),  6 March  1985. 
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• that  the  right  to  emigrate  from  the  USSR  be  non-discriminatory; 

• that  the  forced  Russification  of  Ukraine  be  halted; 

• that  the  USSR-Australia  Cultural  Agreement  reflect  the  true  balance  of 
cultures  within  the  USSR; 

• that  channels  be  opened  for  Australian  aid  to  the  victims  of  the  Chornobyl 
nuclear  accident;  and 

• that  Soviet  interference  with  mail  and  parcels  sent  from  abroad  be  halted. 
Although  in  earlier  statements  by  Minister  Hayden  and  Sen.  Evans  there 

appeared  to  be  recognition  of  the  plight  of  Ukrainians  (as  observed  by  historian 
Geoffrey  Blainey),22  the  Hawke  government’s  delegations  to  the  USSR  during 
the  1980s  conspicuously  appeared  to  ignore  Ukraine  and  Ukrainian  issues. 
Neither  Mr.  Hawke  nor  any  members  of  his  delegation  ever  responded  to  the 
AFUO  submission. 

The  high  point  of  the  discussion  of  Ukrainian  issues  in  the  Australian 
Parliament  was  reached  on  17  March  1988.  On  that  day,  the  eighty-three-year-old 
Helsinki  accords  monitor  Oksana  Meshko,  a veteran  of  ten  years’  imprisonment 
in  the  Gulag,  five  years’  exile  in  Siberia,  and  almost  two  years  in  a Soviet 
psychiatric  institution,  sat  in  the  visitors’  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Philip  Ruddock  (Liberal,  Dundas)  described  the  day  as  “historic”  when  he  intro- 
duced a motion  in  defence  of  “Ukrainian  and  other  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Groups.”23  He  made  a special  plea  for  Lev  Lukianenko  and  tabled  a document 
about  the  imprisoned  UHG  member  produced  by  the  Committee  for  Defence  of 
National  and  Human  Rights  in  Ukraine.24  Supporting  speeches  were  made  by 
Roger  Shipton  (Liberal,  Higgins),  Peter  Cleeland  (Labor,  McEwan),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Caucus  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence  Committee,  David  Charles 
(Labor,  Isaacs).  Charles  recognized  the  “tremendous  amount  of  work  done  for 
human  rights”  by  the  AFUO  and  other  Ukrainian  community  organizations  and 
concluded,  “I  welcome  Mrs.  Meshko  and  thank  her  for  putting  the  case  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  to  us.” 

Chornobyl.  On  26  April  1986  a reactor  at  the  Chornobyl  Nuclear  Power 
Station  exploded,  propelling  a deadly  plume  of  radioactive  matter  into  the  atmos- 
phere. There  was  never  a moment  when  the  Ukrainian-Australian  community  was 
more  united  in  its  support  for  the  people  of  Ukraine.  In  Melbourne  some  1,500 
people  attended  a mass  at  St  Patrick’s  Cathedral  and  a vigil  outside  Parliament 
House.  Anger  mounted  as  it  became  clear  that  the  Soviets  were  rejecting 


22  Reported  in  Jeremy  Jones,  “Media  Watch,”  Australian  Jewish  Times  (Melbourne),  24 
December  1987. 

23  “Ukrainian  and  Other  Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups,”  Weekly  Hansard  (Canberra),  1988,  no. 
3 (17  March),  997-1003. 

24  Lev  Lukyanenko — Lawyer:  Case  #39,  trans.  Roman  Chamula  (Melbourne:  Committee  for  the 
Defence  of  Human  and  National  Rights  in  Ukraine,  1987). 
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assistance  from  the  International  Red  Cross  and  Ukrainian  Australians  found  that 
they  were  barred  from  sending  their  relatives  even  vitamins  through  the  mail. 

On  31  May  a large  demonstration  was  held  in  Canberra  to  protest  the  Soviet 
cover-up  and  urge  the  Australian  government  to  launch  an  appeal  to  help  the 
victims.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  Hawke  government  was  responsive  to  the 
community’s  requests  for  assistance.  The  Victoria  Liberal  senator  Jim  Short 
pursued  the  issue  of  aid  with  some  vigour,  making  representations  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Office  and  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.25 

It  was  disappointing  that  the  government  chose  to  ignore  the  community’s 
pleas.  Subsequently  a Chornobyl  Children’s  Relief  Committee  was  formed  in  the 
community,  and  considerable  privately  donated  aid,  some  from  various  hospitals 
and  businesses,  was  channelled  to  the  victims  of  this  tragedy.  The  nuclear-power 
issue  associated  with  Chornobyl  brought  sympathy  from  various  quarters,  such 
as  the  Rotary  Group,  which  traditionally  were  not  active  supporters  of  the 
Ukrainian  cause.26 

The  Millennium  of  Christianity  in  Ukraine.  Preparations  for  the  millen- 
nium began  well  before  1988.  In  August  1987  more  than  150  people  attended  a 
symposium  on  “One  Thousand  Years  of  Christianity  in  Ukraine”  at  the  Austral- 
ian National  University.  The  keynote  speaker  was  the  Reverend  Edward  J. 
Stormon,  S.  J.,  professor  emeritus  of  systematic  theology  at  the  Jesuit  Theologi- 
cal College  in  Melbourne.27 

An  Australian  Committee  for  the  Millennium  of  Christianity  in  Ukraine  was 
established  under  the  chairmanship  of  Andrew  Mandyczewsky.  This  was  a very 
important  event  for  the  community,  and  no  less  important  in  its  “external  affairs” 
dimension  because  of  attempts  at  usurping  the  jubilee  celebrations  by  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  For  Australia’s  Ukrainians,  1988  was  a very  intensive  year  of 
activities,  many  of  which  reached  out  to  the  wider  community. 

The  Ukrainian  community  received  substantial  support  from  Australian 
church  circles,  particularly  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Patrons  of  the 
millennium  celebrations  included  eleven  bishops  and  six  archbishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  twelve  bishops  and  two  archbishops  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Australia,  five  general  superintendents  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Australia,  four  state  moderators  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  four 
state  moderators  of  the  Uniting  Church  in  Australia,  two  conference  presidents 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia,  and  Bishop  Peter  Bankerovich  of  the  Free 


25  Jim  Short,  “The  Lessons  of  Chernobyl,”  Australian  Ukrainian  Review,  Winter  1986:  5-6. 

26  Sonia  Harford,  “A  Clean  Break  for  Chernobyl’s  Heirs,”  The  Sunday  Herald  (Melbourne),  21 
October  1990. 

27  The  proceedings  were  published  as  One  Thousand  Years  of  Christianity  in  Ukraine:  Papers 
from  a Symposium  at  the  Australian  National  University,  Canberra,  15  August,  1987,  ed.  Marko 
Pavlyshyn  (Melbourne:  Monash  University,  Department  of  Slavic  Languages,  1988). 
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Serbian  Orthodox  Church.  Many  of  these  leaders  promoted  the  millennium 
within  their  own  church  organizations.  But  one  or  two  substantial  church  organi- 
zations in  Australia  excluded  themselves  from  participating  as  patrons  for 
political  reasons. 

In  May  1988  an  ecumenical  mass,  attended  by  1,200  people,  was  held  in 
Melbourne’s  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.28  The  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  Sir 
Frank  Little,  read  the  Gospel,  and  Anglican  Bishop  John  Stewart  delivered  the 
homily.  Also  in  attendance  were  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
Uniting  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  the  Macedonian,  Romanian,  and 
Bulgarian  Orthodox  Churches. 

The  millennium  provided  numerous  opportunities  to  raise  the  plight  of 
Ukrainian  Christians  suffering  persecution  by  the  Soviet  regime  in  Ukraine.29 
The  Australian  Ukrainian  Review  published  a special  colour  souvenir  edition 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  millennium,  which  was  circulated  among  six  thousand 
subscribers  and  opinion  leaders  around  Australia.  An  education  kit  was  produced 
for  the  Catholic  schools  on  the  aspects  of  the  Uniate  rite  and  the  millennium. 
Another  publication  that  appeared  during  the  celebrations  dealt  with  the  role  of 
the  Ukrainian  churches  in  the  community.30 

Soviet  Propaganda  and  the  War  Crimes  Hunt.  Some  of  the  Soviet 
propaganda  that  appeared  in  Australia  and  was  designed  to  undermine  the 
community  was  extremely  naive  and  capable  of  influencing  only  the  least 
sophisticated  leftist  stalwarts.  One  such  publication  claimed  that  “Ukrainian 
nationalist  organizations  in  the  USA,  Canada,  West  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Australia  and  other  Western  countries  ...  [in  league  with  Zionist  organizations, 
had  during  1985  and  1986]  carried  out  a total  of  some  3,000  different  insidious 
missions  ordered  by  Western  clandestine  agencies  (explosions,  arson,  shootings, 
abductions,  etc.).”31 

Obviously,  such  bizarre  scribblings  were  not  destined  for  the  mainstream  of 
Australia’s  media.  But  a more  sophisticated  version  of  “black  propaganda,”  in 
the  guise  of  the  hunt  for  war  criminals,  did  get  through  and  caused  much  anguish 
among  Ukrainian  and  other  Eastern  European  migrants  in  Australia.  The  “Nazi 
hunt”  there  began  with  an  Australian  Broadcasting  Corporation  radio  program 


28  Mark  Brolly,  “Ukrainians  Celebrate  Their  Faith,”  The  Age  (Melbourne),  30  May  1988. 

29  See,  for  example,  Tony  Robertson,  “Prayer  of  Hope  for  Church’s  Second  Millennium,”  The 
Australian,  31  December  1987;  and  Mark  Brolly,  “Glasnost  Has  Not  Helped  Soviet  Christians,  Says 
Bishop,”  The  Age,  12  January  1988. 

30  Michael  L.  Lawriwsky,  “Role  of  the  Ukrainian  Churches  in  the  Ukrainian  Community  in 
Australia,”  in  Religion  and  Ethnic  Identity:  An  Australian  Study,  ed.  Abe  (I.)  Wade  Ata  (Melbourne: 
Spectrum  Publications),  72-89. 

31  Bogdan  Kostenko,  Cultural  Exchanges:  The  Cornerstone  of  Understanding  (Uzhhorod: 
Karpaty  Publishers,  1987),  35-6. 
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researched  by  Mark  Aarons  and  John  Loftus,  which  claimed  that  many  “war 
criminals”  of  Baltic,  Croatian,  and  Ukrainian  backgrounds  had  fled  to  Australia 
under  the  protection  of  British  and  Australian  intelligence  organizations. 

Both  of  these  propositions  suited  Soviet  propagandists.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  there  were  many  people  in  the  Jewish  and  wider  community  who  were 
motivated  by  a genuine  sense  of  justice  rather  than  the  promotion  of  Soviet 
propaganda.  But  it  was  not  clear  that  justice  could  be  done  fifty  years  after  the 
event,  and  the  issue  had  potential  to  create  divisions  among  and  within  ethnic 
communities.  There  were  clearly  divisions  among  people  of  Jewish  background, 
as  evidenced  by  the  (separately  argued)  stances  adopted  by  Dr.  Robert  Manne 
and  Dr.  Frank  Knopfelmacher  in  opposition  to  proposed  legislation  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  Australian  courts  to  deal  with  alleged  war  crimes  committed 
in  Europe.32 

The  Ukrainian  community  in  Adelaide  suffered  most  as  a result  of  media 
articles  surrounding  the  Ivan  Poliukhovich  case.  Poliukhovich  was  not  an  ethnic 
Ukrainian.  His  alleged  crimes,  however,  took  place  in  Ukraine,  and  he  was 
described  as  “Ukrainian”  by  the  media.  Ukrainians  were  characterized  as 
persecutors,  rather  than  victims,  during  World  War  II.  One  article  written  in 
connection  with  the  case  blamed  the  “German  and  Ukrainian  war  machine”  for 
the  murder  of  Jews  in  World  War  II.33  As  a result  of  such  uneducated  hysteria, 
Ukrainian  churches  in  Adelaide  were  vandalized.34 

After  several  years  of  operation  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  at  taxpayers’ 
expense,  the  Australian  Special  Investigation  Unit  charged  with  bringing  Nazi 
war  criminals  to  justice  was  disbanded.  Three  people  were  charged,  none  of 
whom  were  part  of  the  Ukrainian  community.  No  convictions  were  achieved, 
however,  owing  to  insufficient  evidence  or  to  the  medical  condition  of  the 
accused. 

Co-operation  and  Opposition.  As  in  other  democracies,  in  Australia  ethnic 
groups  have  political  power  if  they  have  fund-raising  ability,  very  good  access 
to  the  media,  or  can  produce  votes  in  marginal  electorates.  Unlike  its  counterpart 
in  Canada,  the  Ukrainian  community  in  Australia  exhibited  none  of  these  charac- 
teristics. The  best  prospects  for  co-operation  were  with  conservatives  (e.g.,  the 
Liberal  party)  and  anti-communists  (e.g.,  the  Democratic  Labor  party),  as  the 
“Ukrainian  story,”  including  the  famine  and  Ukrainian  dissidents  languishing  in 


32  See  Padraic  McGuinness,  “Old  Hatred  Best  Left  to  Die,”  The  Australian,  1 August  1990;  and 
Peter  Coster,  “Hawke  Blamed  for  Ethnic  Strife:  Revenge  Is  a Mistake,  Academic  Tells  Fellow  Jews,” 
The  Australian,  31  July  1990. 

33  Martin  Daly,  “Cries  of  Nazi  Victims  Echo  Down  the  Years,”  The  Sunday  Herald,  4 February 
1990. 

34  Nestor  Jaworski,  “Distorted  View  of  Part  Played  by  Ukrainians,”  letter  to  the  editor,  The 
Sunday  Herald,  1 1 February  1990. 
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the  Gulag,  reflected  the  ugly  side  of  the  Marxist  experiment.  To  dwell  upon  such 
matters  was  probably  seen  by  the  Australian  Labor  party  as  contrary  to  its 
interests.  Furthermore,  the  ALP  would  have  (rightly)  viewed  the  vast  majority 
of  Ukrainian  Australians  as  being  hostile  to  their  soft  position  on  Communism. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  obvious  prospects  for  co-operation  with  other 
community  groups  originating  from  countries  under  Communist  domination. 

In  1985  it  was  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  John  Howard,  who  opened  the 
Ukrainian  Famine  Memorial  in  Canberra;  no  Labor  Party  representative  accepted 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  unveiling.  During  thirteen  years  of  Labor  government 
under  Hawke  and  Keating,  the  prime  minister  has  never  attended  a Ukrainian 
community  function  or  received  a Ukrainian  delegation.  This  contrasts  with  the 
government’s  treatment  of  the  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  groups 
represented  by  the  Baltic  Council  of  Australia.  The  Baltic  States  had  become  an 
issue  in  Australian  politics  after  the  Whitlam  Labor  government  gave  de  jure 
recognition  of  Soviet  control  in  the  early  1970s. 

Many  Australian  academics  of  all  political  persuasions  have  been  sympath- 
etic to  the  Ukrainian  community’s  campaign  for  human  rights  and  Ukrainian 
independence.  The  noted  Marxist  scholar  Dr.  Agnes  Heller,  who  was  expelled 
from  Hungary  for  dissident  views,  became  a member  of  the  Honorary  Committee 
Commemorating  the  Ukrainian  Famine  in  1983  and  was  a supporter  of  Iurii 
Shukhevych,  as  were  thirty-seven  other  academics  who  signed  a petition  to  the 
Soviet  ambassador  calling  for  Shukhevych’s  release.  Some  of  these  academics 
signed  not  only  as  Australians,  but  as  individuals  with  Ukrainian,  Polish,  Jewish, 
or  Belarusian  ancestry. 

In  1985  the  AFUO  organized  a conference  on  “Ukrainians  in  a Multicultural 
Australia”  in  which  Prof.  Jerzy  Zubrzycki,  the  “father”  of  Australian  multicul- 
turalism  and  a consistent  supporter  of  Polish-Ukrainian  co-operation,  participated. 
Similar  co-operation  was  evidenced  by  the  attendance  of  Australian  academics 
such  as  Dr.  James  Jupp,  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Australian  People , at 
the  Ukrainian  Settlement  conferences  organized  by  the  Australian  chapter  of  the 
Shevchenko  Scientific  Society.  Interaction  between  academics  and  the  community 
was  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  endowed  lectureships  in  Ukrainian  studies 
at  Monash  and  Macquarie  universities  during  the  1980s.  In  addition,  the  AFUO 
Education  Committee,  chaired  by  Dr.  Lev  Havryliv,  was  active  in  disseminating 
literature,  such  as  Robert  Conquest’s  Harvest  of  Sorrow:  Soviet  Collectivization 
and  the  Terror-Famine  (1986),  among  Australian  academics. 

In  1987  a number  of  academics  and  politicians,  as  well  as  church  and 
community  leaders,  signed  a “Chomobyl  Statement”  that  called  on  the  Soviet 
government  to  open  up  lines  of  communication  so  that  Australian  aid  could  be 
channelled  to  the  victims  of  the  Chornobyl  accident.  In  1988  some  twenty-five 
(generally  highly  sympathetic)  Australian  academics  attended  the  AFUO  seminar 
on  “Russian  Imperialism  and  the  Soviet  Union.”  There  were,  however,  some 
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obvious  “abstainers,”  who  were  probably  concerned  about  the  impression  that 
their  participation  might  make  on  the  KGB  when  their  next  research  visa  to  the 
USSR  came  under  consideration.  One  of  the  Australian  academics  who  did 
attend  was  Max  Teichmann,  a political  scientist  at  Monash  University,  whose 
own  bias  could  not  be  overcome  by  a single  seminar.  In  a subsequent  article  he 
did  acknowledge  that  the  conference  was  “very  civilized  and  low  key — very 
different  from  the  emigre  papers  [he  had]  received  over  the  years.”  But,  he 
continued,  “one  conference  does  not  make  a summer.”  As  for  the  theme  of  the 
conference,  which  envisaged  an  eventual  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Teichmann  warned  that  “it  is  of  course  always  a trap  to  assume  the  nationalities 
in  the  Soviets  feel  as  strongly  as  the  emigres  here.”35 

Because  of  the  appearance  of  numerous  Ukrainophobic  reports  in  the  media, 
Ukrainian  community  leaders  made  special  efforts  to  improve  relations  with 
Australia’s  Jewish  community  during  the  build-up  of  the  “Nazi  hunt.”36  Iakiv 
Suslensky,  head  of  the  Israel-based  Committee  for  Jewish-Ukrainian  Co- 
operation, was  brought  to  Australia  by  the  AFUO  in  1987.  He  delivered  lectures 
and  seminars  at  Sydney  University,  the  Australian  National  University,  the 
University  of  Adelaide  and  Monash  University,  as  well  as  providing  new  insights 
at  meetings  with  the  Ukrainian  and  Jewish  communities.37  From  the  Jewish 
community’s  side,  Dr.  Colin  Rubenstein,  a senior  lecturer  in  politics  at  Monash 
University  and  chairman  of  Australia-Israel  Publications,  was  perhaps  the  most 
consistent  supporter  of  Jewish-Ukrainian  co-operation.  He  participated  in  the 
1988  seminar  on  “Russian  Imperialism  and  the  Soviet  Union”  and  also  spoke  in 
support  of  Australia’s  recognition  of  Ukraine  at  a rally  in  Melbourne’s  City 
Square  on  8 September  1991. 

The  Captive  Nations  Council  could  have  provided  a powerful  lobby  group 
if  it  had  received  the  full  support  of  its  nominal  members — communities 
originating  from  countries  under  Communist  control.  Unfortunately,  most  groups 
(including  the  Ukrainian  community)  provided  only  token  support  to  the  council, 
as  they  considered  it  largely  ineffective  in  promoting  their  individual  causes.  The 
Victorian  chapter  was  most  effective  in  the  later  years  under  the  leadership  of 
Terezia  Krai,  a representative  of  the  Slovak-Australian  community.  A successful 
seminar  on  “Soviet  Expansion  into  the  South  Pacific”  was  held  in  1988  as  part 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  speakers  included  Michael  O’Connor  of  the 


35  Max  Teichmann,  “The  Old  Empire  under  Pressure,”  The  Herald  (Melbourne),  30  June  1988. 

36  Liana  Levin,  “Australian  Trials  Will  Increase  Ethnic  Tensions:  Ukrainian  View,”  Australian 
Jewish  Times , 17  September  1987. 

37  William  Rubinstein,  ’’Seeking  for  Jewish-Ukrainian  Relations  Improve?”  Australian  Jewish 
Times , 14  August  1987. 
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Australian  Defence  Association,  Dr.  Colin  Rubenstein,  Sen.  Jim  Short,  and 
me.38 

There  have  been  numerous  examples  of  ethnic  community  co-operation  that 
could  be  cited.  For  example,  in  1986  Ukrainian,  Polish,  and  Jewish  concerns 
were  co-ordinated  in  a protest  to  Channel  9 about  the  screening  of  Peter 
Ustinov’s  film  My  Russia,  which  contained  historical  inaccuracies  and  offensive 
statements.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  upon  the  initiative  of  Prof. 
Andrew  Ehrenkreutz  of  the  Australian  Institute  of  Polish  Affairs,  the  AFUO,  the 
Melbourne  Lithuanian  Community,  and  the  Department  of  Politics  at  La  Trobe 
University  jointly  sponsored  a conference  on  “The  Demise  of  Communism:  The 
Role  of  the  Diasporas”  held  at  La  Trobe  in  September  1992. 

Sport  was  often  used  as  a propaganda  weapon  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
have  already  mentioned  how  this  was  countered  at  the  Melbourne  Olympics  in 
1956.  For  four  decades  Ukrainian  community  members  consistently  protested 
against  the  description  of  Ukrainian  athletes  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  “Russian” 
in  the  Australian  media.  When  statistics  about  the  early  deaths  of  many  Soviet 
athletes  reached  the  West,  they  were  made  public  during  the  Australian  Games 
held  in  Melbourne.39  Once  Glasnost  began  to  take  hold,  Nestor  Jaworski, 
director  of  public  affairs  of  the  Association  of  Ukrainians  in  Victoria,  worked 
with  the  Australian  Football  League  to  promote  the  Australian  game  in  Ukraine. 
The  association  now  sponsors  a footballer  at  the  Essendon  Club,  and  Bishop 
Peter  Stasiuk,  the  eparch  for  Ukrainian  Catholics  in  Australia  and  Oceania,  is  a 
leading  card-holder  of  the  club. 

Ukrainian  Independence  and  the  Collapse  of  the  USSR.  Ukraine’s 
isolation  from  Australian  parliamentarians  was  finally  broken  when  Sen.  Jim 
Short  (Liberal,  Victoria)  visited  Kyiv  and  Lviv  in  July  1989  as  part  of  his  study 
tour,  which  also  encompassed  Russia  and  the  Baltic  states.  While  in  Kyiv  he  met 
with  Ivan  Drach,  the  leader  of  Rukh.  In  Lviv  he  met  with  Ivan  Hel,  who  was 
spearheading  the  movement  to  legalize  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  and  with 
the  UHG  activists  and  future  Ukrainian  parliamentarians  V’iacheslav  Chornovil 
and  Mykhailo  Horyn.  Upon  his  return  to  Australia,  Short  wrote:  “in  many  re- 
spects Ukraine  is  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  Soviet  Empire....  Developments  in 
Ukraine  over  the  next  few  years  will  warrant  the  closest  scrutiny.”40  His 
observation  was  soon  vindicated  by  events. 

On  1 August  1991  the  American  president,  George  Bush,  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Ukrainian  parliament.  But,  as  Ivan  Drach  put  it,  Bush  came  as  a 
messenger  from  Moscow,  declaring  that  “Americans  will  not  support  those  who 


38  The  proceedings  were  published  under  the  editorship  of  the  journalist  Anthony  McAdam  as 
Soviet  Influence  in  the  South  Pacific  (Melbourne:  Captive  Nations  Council  of  Victoria,  1988). 

39  See  Marshall  Wilson,  “Soviets’  Early  Deaths  Blamed  on  Drugs,”  The  Age,  29  January  1985. 

40  Jim  Short,  “Independence  Movements,”  Australian  Ukrainian  Review,  Summer  1989-90,  10. 
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seek  independence  in  order  to  replace  far-off  tyranny  with  a local  despotism; 
they  will  not  aid  those  who  promote  a suicidal  nationalism  based  upon  ethnic 
hatred.”41  This  was  the  famous  “Chicken  Kiev”  speech,  which  earned  the 
president  much  criticism  from  commentators  in  the  United  States  and  was 
described  as  “condescending”  by  the  Australian  Financial  Review  in  its  editorial 
of  12  August. 

On  24  August  Ukraine  declared  its  independence.  The  issue  was  debated  in 
Australia’s  House  of  Representatives  on  17  October,  after  a motion  proposed  by 
Philip  Ruddock.  Following  in  Bush’s  path  and  acting  as  a messenger  for  the 
Soviet  foreign  minister,  Eduard  Shevardnadze,  Australia’s  foreign  minister 
arrived  in  Kyiv  only  one  week  before  the  crucial  referendum  on  Ukraine’s 
independence.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  when  an  Australian  foreign  minister 
could  have  arrived  in  Ukraine  and  made  a statement  that  might  have  made  some 
difference,  this  was  it.  Instead,  Sen.  Evans  said  at  his  press  conference:  “My  own 
feeling,  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  this  is  based  on  many  conversations,  including 
nearly  two  hours  with  Edward  Shevardnadze  yesterday — very  fascinating 
conversation — is  that  there  is  some  point  in  maintaining  or  creating  a confederal 
structure  to  perform  functions  in  the  area  of  defence  and  security  and  in  some 
important  areas  of  the  economy.”42 

Only  three  days  later  it  became  obvious  that  the  messenger  had  been 
mistaken:  the  Bush  administration  had  turned  around  180  degrees  by  indicating 
an  intention  to  “salute  Ukrainian  independence”  and  “move  forward”  on  formal 
diplomatic  recognition.  On  1 December  1991  a national  referendum  in  Ukraine 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  Ukrainian  independence,  and  on  the  next  day  Sen. 
Robert  Hill  (Liberal,  South  Australia),  the  shadow  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
called  on  the  Australian  government  to  recognize  Ukraine  promptly.  Once  it 
became  clear  that  Australia  was  vacillating  on  recognition,  the  Ukrainian- 
Australian  community  organized  several  rallies  in  major  cities.  Among  the  noted 
Australians  who  supported  Ukraine  at  those  rallies  was  the  former  Carlton 
Football  Club  captain,  Alex  Jesaulenko. 

Australia  eventually  recognized  Ukraine,  along  with  the  eleven  co-founding 
members  of  the  CIS,  on  26  December  1991.  At  the  same  time,  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  issued  a press  release  that  noted  that  “Australia  is  pleased  to  be 
taking  these  steps,  which  acknowledge  that  Russia  is  the  successor  state  to  the 
Soviet  Union.”  In  other  words,  there  was  full  acquiescence  in  the  Russian  seizure 
of  the  foreign  embassies,  trade  missions,  and  assets  of  the  USSR  that  had  been 


41  Nicolas  Rothwell,  “Bush  Sides  with  Old  Order  in  Fear  of  the  Unknown,”  The  Australian,  7 
August  1991. 

42  Transcript  of  the  press  conference  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade,  Kyiv,  22 
November  1991. 
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contributed  by  the  member  republics.  In  fairness,  however,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  this  policy  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  most  other  countries. 

“External  Affairs”  since  Independence 

It  was  already  apparent  in  1990  and  1991  that  the  prospect  of  Ukraine’s 
independence,  or  at  least  of  greatly  enhanced  autonomy,  had  changed  the 
Australian  government’s  views  on  the  value  of  contact  with  ethnic  groups  that 
had  Soviet  links.  Thus,  before  leaving  for  Moscow,  the  last  Australian  ambassa- 
dor to  the  USSR,  Cavan  Hogue,  held  meetings  with  the  AFUO,  the  Executive 
Council  of  Australian  Jewry,  and  the  Baltic  Council.  After  independence,  both 
Australia  and  Ukraine  established  an  honorary  consulate  in  each  other’s  country, 
and  an  Australian-Ukrainian  Parliamentary  Group  was  formed  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Laurie  Ferguson  (Labor,  Reid),  who  in  April  1992  led  a 
parliamentary  delegation  to  Ukraine. 

As  the  status  of  Ukraine  normalized,  so  the  relationship  with  Australia  came 
to  focus  on  economic  links,  immigration  issues,  and  cultural  and  academic 
exchanges.  In  October  1991  seminars  on  investment  in  Ukraine  were  held  in 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Canberra  by  the  future  Australian  honorary  consul  in 
Kyiv,  Prof.  Serhii  Berezovenko.43  During  the  first  year  of  independence  a 
highly  cautious  and  negative  view  appeared  to  be  exhibited  towards  Ukraine  by 
Australian  trade  officials  and  some  journalists  who  had  had  a traditional 
orientation  towards  Moscow.44  Nevertheless,  business  links  began  to  develop. 
Australian  companies  provided  consulting  services  to  Ukraine’s  coal-  and  manga- 
nese-mining industries,  and  there  is  a developing  potential  for  wool  sales.45 
Within  the  community,  Ukraine’s  independence  was  the  catalyst  for  the 
establishment  of  a Ukrainian  Australian  Lawyers’  Association,  whose  newsletter, 
Stop  Press  (founded  in  1994),  promotes  business  links  between  Australia  and 
Ukraine.  Some  Australian  law  firms  have  been  recommending  investment  oppor- 
tunities in  Ukraine  46 

In  Melbourne  on  23  August  1992,  the  eve  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  Sen.  Evans  addressed  the  Association  of  Ukrainians  in 
Victoria  on  “Australia  and  Ukraine:  New  Country,  New  Partnership.”  His  speech 
hailed  Ukraine’s  restraint  on  nuclear  weapons,  Crimea,  and  the  Black  Sea  Fleet 
and  acknowledged  the  local  community’s  efforts  in  helping  alleviate  the 
problems  caused  by  Chornobyl.  He  saw  the  Ukrainian-Australian  community  as 
playing  a role  in  fostering  business  links,  noting  that  the  Australian  wool  industry 


43  John  Masanauskas,  “Invest  in  Us,  Ukraine  Urges,”  The  Age,  25  October  1991. 

44  John  Helmer,  “Ukraine  Post  to  Open,”  Australian  Financial  Review  (Sydney),  2 November 
1992. 

45  Nicole  Brady,  “Flexibility  the  Key  to  Wool  Sales:  CIS  Men,”  The  Age,  30  April  1994. 

46  Bill  Pheasant,  “Openings  in  CIS  Nations:  Lawyer,”  Australian  Financial  Review,  8 June  1994. 
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was  keen  to  recapture  its  market  in  Ukraine,  estimated  at  $200  million  in  1989. 
He  concluded  with  the  hope  that  Ukraine  might  become  strong  and  economically 
independent  and  take  its  place  as  a regional  and  global  power. 

August  1994  saw  the  arrival  in  Canberra  of  a high-level  delegation  led  by 
Ukraine’s  deputy  foreign  minister,  Oleksandr  Makarenko,  who  met  with  Sen. 
Evans  and  other  senior  Australian  officials.  During  the  visit,  the  text  of  a 
bilateral  trade  and  economic  co-operation  agreement  was  initialled.  Evans  urged 
Ukraine  to  join  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  as  a non-nuclear-weapon 
state  while  acknowledging  Ukraine’s  concern  about  security  guarantees  and 
financial  assistance.  Other  issues  included  prospects  for  co-operation  in  the 
sphere  of  education  and  training  and  in  the  United  Nations.  Subsequently  Evans 
contended  that  resource  constraints  prevented  the  establishment  of  an  Australian 
embassy  in  Kyiv  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  Ukrainian  visitors  to  Australia 
to  travel  to  Moscow,  where  the  Australian  ambassador  to  Ukraine  resides.  In 
early  1995  the  government  officially  invited  President  Leonid  Kuchma  to  visit 
Australia. 

It  would  appear  that  the  complete  normalization  of  relations  between  Ukraine 
and  Australia  will  require  the  establishment  of  full  embassies.  But  Australia 
seems  unlikely  to  take  such  a step  until  a significant  amount  of  trade  and 
investment  eventuates.  If  a Ukrainian  embassy  is  established  in  Canberra,  as 
appears  more  likely  (perhaps  with  some  Ukrainian-Australian  community 
assistance),  and  possibly  a trade  mission  in  Sydney,  this  could  help  to  stimulate 
the  critical  level  of  trade  and  communications  that  seem  to  be  necessary  before 
an  Australian  embassy  is  established  in  Ukraine. 

Perspectives 

The  dilemma  facing  the  Ukrainian  community  throughout  the  Soviet  period 
was  that  it  felt  it  could  not  perform  in  “external  affairs”  unless  it  was  strong 
internally.  Most  of  its  resources  were  directed  at  developing  churches,  commun- 
ity halls,  schools,  university  foundations,  and  youth  and  cultural  groups.  The 
main  aim  of  this  strategy  was  cultural  maintenance.  Yet,  in  spite  of  many 
individual  Herculean  efforts,  linguistic  and  cultural  assimilation  has  nevertheless 
proceeded  (although  at  a slower  pace  than  is  the  case  with  most  comparable 
groups). 

A very  small  proportion  of  Ukrainian-Australian  community  funds  was  spent 
on  “external  affairs” — a fact  that  has  been  lamented  by  directors  of  “external 
affairs”  from  the  days  of  Mr.  Prestashevsky  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  In  many 
ways  the  need  for  the  community  to  act  as  an  “embassy”  of  the  Ukrainian  cause 
will  cease  when  an  actual  Ukrainian  embassy  is  opened  in  Canberra.  The 
traditional  focus  of  the  community  on  “internal  affairs”  and  on  events  in  Ukraine, 
at  the  expense  of  “external  affairs,”  was  demonstrated  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  Ukrainian-language  press.  The  opening  in  1985  of  the  famine  memorial  in 
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Canberra  by  the  Australian  leader  of  the  opposition  was  featured  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Ukrainian  Weekly  in  the  United  States,47  but  was  buried  on  page 
6 of  Melbourne’s  Ukrainian  newspaper.48  Similarly,  an  article  dealing  with  the 
Australian  Parliament’s  motion  in  defence  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  was 
positioned  on  page  13  of  Sydney’s  Ukrainian  paper.49 

A consistent  feature  of  the  “external  affairs”  has  been  the  ad  hoc  nature  of 
its  reactions  to  a series  of  “crises” — the  war-crimes  legislation,  various  films  and 
media  reports,  and  anniversaries  of  various  events  in  Ukrainian  history.  A good 
example  is  provided  by  the  activities  surrounding  commemorations  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-3.  In  1983  and  1993  materials  were  prepared  for 
dissemination  in  schools,  but  subsequently  everything  was  dropped  and  ad  hoc 
committees  were  disbanded  in  anticipation  of  the  next  commemoration  ten  years 
later.  Exactly  the  same  approach  was  adopted  for  materials  prepared  for  the 
millennium  of  Ukrainian  Christianity  in  1988.  Such  an  approach  ignores  the  need 
for  repetition  and  consistency  in  any  public  relations  campaign. 

Another  problem  of  “external  affairs,”  raised  already  by  Mr.  Prestashevsky 
in  the  1950s,  was  the  lack  of  well-educated  professionals  who  could  relate  to  the 
wider  community.  In  the  intervening  years,  almost  two  generations  of  Ukrainian 
Australians  have  passed  through  Australian  universities  with  a participation  rate 
that  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  wider  community.  As  a noted  Canadian 
Supreme  Court  justice,  the  late  Walter  Tarnopolsky,  put  it  a decade  ago,  “We 
can’t  absorb  all  the  talents  ...  in  our  own  organizations.”50  Justice  Tarnopolsky 
made  some  further  observations  about  the  Ukrainian  community  in  Canada  that 
are  even  more  applicable  to  Australia.  First,  he  questioned  the  level  of  ambition 
of  many  Ukrainian  Canadians,  who  were  satisfied  with  only  a first  degree  and 
did  not  pursue  second  or  higher  degrees.  In  Australia  there  are  proportionally  too 
few  people  of  Ukrainian  descent  entering  professions  such  as  law,  journalism, 
and  academia,  or  engaging  in  writing  and  publishing  in  such  areas  as  sociology, 
history,  fiction,  and  ideas.  Iakiv  Suslensky,  head  of  the  Committee  for  Jewish- 
Ukrainian  Co-operation,  once  remarked  that  Ukrainians  do  not  write  enough  and 
that,  as  a consequence,  their  story  is  told  by  others.  One  exception  among  the 
first  generation  is  Dmytro  Nytczenko  (pseud.  Chub),  who  has  written  several 
books  on  Ukrainian  subjects,  but  has  reached  a relatively  limited  audience.51 


47  “Australians  Unveil  Monument  to  Famine  Victims,”  The  Ukrainian  Weekly,  3 November  1985. 

48  OBE,  “Posviachennia  pam’iatnyka  zhertvam  holodu  v Kanberri,”  Tserkva  i zhyttia,  10 
November  1985. 

49  Mykhailo  Lavrivsky,  “Avstraliiskyi  parliament  skhvalyv  spravu  UHH  v prysutnosti  Oksany 
Meshko,”  Vilna  dumkxi,  24  April  1988. 

50  Walter  S.  Tarnopolsky,  “International  Year  of  Youth:  The  Challenge  Facing  Ukrainian 
Canadian  Youth,”  address  delivered  at  the  “Youth:  Hidden  or  Known  Ukrainians”  Conference,  16 
February  1985,  Saskatoon.  Excerpts  were  published  in  The  Ukrainian  Weekly,  24  March  24  1985. 

5 1 See,  e.g.,  Chub’s  West  of  Moscow:  Memories  of  World  War  II  and  German  Prisoner  of  War 
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These  books  were  translated  by  his  grandson,  Yuri  Tkach,  who  also  translated 
and  published  several  books  by  Soviet  Ukrainian  authors52  and  was  vilified  in 
the  Soviet  Ukrainian  press  for  his  efforts.  Another  exception  is  Peter  Kardash, 
who  has  produced  two  well-illustrated  books  on  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainians.53 

Ukrainians  achieved  an  unprecedented  public  profile  during  the  Demidenko/ 
Darville  affair  in  June,  July,  and  August  1995.  Helen  Darville  is  a young  writer 
of  English  extraction  who,  masquerading  as  a Ukrainian-Australian,  wrote  a 
controversial,  award-winning  novel.54  Her  book,  which  describes  Jewish  partici- 
pation in  the  Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-3  and  Ukrainian  collaboration  in  the 
murder  of  Jews  during  World  War  II,  was  labelled  as  anti-Semitic  by  the  Jewish 
community  and  was  questioned  by  a number  of  political  commentators.  The 
Australian  literary  community  appeared  divided  on  the  affair,  some  authors 
believing  that  freedom  of  expression  was  at  issue.  It  was  curious  that  the 
Ukrainian  community  leadership  did  not  take  a clear  stand,  viewing  the  book  as 
a contribution  to  a debate  that  could  improve  relations  with  the  Jewish 
community. 

The  debate  that  ensued  was  very  one-sided.  Once  again  Ukrainians  were 
stereotypically  represented  as  Nazi  collaborators.  Very  few  contributors  to  the 
debate  saw  the  book  as  anti-Ukrainian,  but  one  of  those  who  did  was  Jewish.55 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  several  bigoted,  anti-Ukrainian  tirades.56  Fuel  was 
added  to  the  media  bonfire  when  it  was  revealed  that  Darville  had  lied  about  her 
Ukrainian  background  and  it  was  alleged  that  she  had  plagiarized  numerous 
sources. 

While  this  writer  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Darville  affair  was 
damaging  to  the  Ukrainian-Australian  community,  it  did  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  community  to  express  itself.  For  months  there  was  a media  “window,” 
the  likes  of  which  had  never  existed  before  and  may  never  come  again.  The 
opportunity  was  largely  missed  because  of  the  lack  of  clear  direction  and  of 
people  with  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  take  part.  An  exception  was  the 
powerful  article  by  Dr.  Marko  Pavlyshyn,  which  countered  allegations  of 


Camps  (Melbourne:  Lastivka  Press,  1983)  and  Shevchenko:  The  Man  (Melbourne:  Bayda  Books, 
1985). 

52  E.g.,  Vasyl  Shevchuk,  Blood  Brothers:  The  Adventures  of  Two  Cossacks  on  Land,  Sea  and 
under  Water  (Melbourne:  Bayda  Books,  1980). 

53  Ukraine  and  Ukrainians  (Melbourne:  Fortuna,  1988)  and  Ukraine:  Its  History  and  Its  Arts 
(Melbourne:  Fortuna,  1991). 

54  Helen  Demidenko,  The  Hand  that  Signed  the  Paper  (Sydney:  Allen  and  Unwin,  1994). 

55  See  Ivor  Indyk’s  comments  in  “Literature,  Lies  and  History,”  The  Weekend  Australian 
(Canberra),  26-7  August  1995,  21. 

56  E.g.,  Jacques  Adler,  “The  Hand  that  Hides  an  Ugly  History,”  The  Age,  22  June  1995;  and 
Alan  Dershowitz,  “The  Ultimate  Abuse  Excuse,”  The  Age,  29  June  1995. 
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contemporary  Ukrainian  anti-Semitism  that  had  been  advanced  in  one  of  the 
contributions  to  the  debate.57 

The  continuing  need  to  combat  offensive  and  uninformed  interpretations  of 
Ukraine’s  experiences  during  World  War  II  was  highlighted  when  Time  magazine 
published  an  offensive  caption  relating  to  Ukrainians.  A well-prepared  sub- 
mission by  Mr.  Andrii  Havryliv,  which  was  supported  by  the  AFUO,  was 
adjudicated  and  upheld  by  the  Australian  Press  Council  (1994)  and  is  currently 
before  a full  hearing  of  the  New  South  Wales  Equal  Opportunity  Tribunal. 

In  order  to  build  credibility  for  the  Ukrainian  community  in  Canadian 
society,  Justice  Tarnopolsky,  as  an  ex-president  of  the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties 
Association,  suggested  that  Ukrainian  Canadians  need  to  make  a much  greater 
input  into  that  wider  society:  “I  don’t  know  a single  person  of  Ukrainian 
descent — maybe  there  are  a few  who  have  paid  their  membership — in  things  like 
the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association.”  This  statement  is  even  more  applicable 
to  Australia.  While,  relative  to  Australian  society  in  general,  the  Ukrainian- 
Australian  community  may  have  a large  number  of  people  involved  in  voluntary 
community  work,  the  input  of  community  members  into  the  wider  society  is  not 
high.  There  are  relatively  few  Ukrainian-Australian  members  of  Australia’s  major 
political  parties,  and  relatively  few  activists  in  its  professional,  social,  or  intellec- 
tual interest  groups.  Community  members  who  participate  in  this  way  are 
enriched  by  such  experiences,  and  through  these  experiences  and  the  networks 
they  develop  they  are  able  to  contribute  more  to  the  community.  In  the  final 
analysis,  “external  affairs”  should  be  “internalized”  by  every  community  member. 


57  Marko  Pavlyshyn,  “Ukrainians  Reject  Stereotype  Image,”  The  Weekend  Australian,  16-17 
September  1995,  12. 
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Analyses  of  the  development  of  civil  society  in  Soviet-type  regimes  began  during 
the  1980-1  Solidarity  period  in  Poland,  as  scholars  attempted  to  explain  patterns 
of  autonomous  social  participation  in  the  face  of  a state-directed  society.1  After 
1985,  as  tens  of  thousands  of  unofficial  groups  and  political  parties  emerged  in 
the  USSR  in  response  to  Gorbachev’s  Glasnost  and  Perestroika  policies,  the  same 
concept  of  civil  society  was  applied  there  to  characterize  independent  social 
activism.2  The  definition  of  civil  society  used  in  this  paper  has  been  widely 
accepted  in  recent  literature  on  Central  Europe:  civil  society  exists  where  there 
is  an  independent  self-organization  in  society,  the  constituent  parts  of  which 
voluntarily  engage  in  public  activity  to  pursue  individual,  group,  or  national 
interests  within  the  context  of  a legally  defined  state-society  relationship.3  Civil 
society  has  two  significant  features.  The  first  is  a legal  framework  that  permits 
social  self-organization  and  defines  the  terms  of  the  state-society  relationship  that 
provides  for  the  autonomy  of  social  groups.  The  second  is  the  orientation  of  civil 
society  as  determined  by  the  identity  of  the  social  actors  and  their  goals.4 

According  to  Weigle  and  Butterfield,  the  experience  of  Central  Europe 
suggests  that  there  are  four  stages  in  the  development  of  a post-Communist  civil 
society:  a defensive  stage,  in  which  private  individuals  and  independent  groups 


1 Andrew  Arato,  “Civil  Society  against  the  State:  Poland  1980-1981,”  Telos  47  (1981):  23-47; 
Andrew  Arato  and  Jean  Cohen,  “Social  Movements,  Civil  Society,  and  the  Problem  of  Sovereignty,” 
Praxis  International , 1984,  no.  4:  246-83;  Zbigniew  Rau,  “Some  Thoughts  on  Civil  Society  in 
Eastern  Europe,”  Political  Studies  35  (1987):  573-92. 

2 See,  for  example,  Moshe  Lewin,  The  Gorbachev  Phenomenon:  A Historical  Perspective 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1988). 

3 See  Z.  A.  Pelczynski,  “Solidarity  and  the  Rebirth  of  ‘Civil  Society,’”  in  Civil  Society  and  the 
State,  ed.  John  Kean  (London:  Verso,  1988);  and  Robert  F.  Miller,  Civil  Society  in  Communist 
Systems  (Sydney:  Allen  and  Unwin,  1992). 

4 Krishan  Kumar,  “Civil  Society:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Usefulness  of  an  Historical  Term,”  British 
Journal  of  Sociology  44  (1993),  no.  3:  379. 
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actively  or  passively  defend  their  autonomy  vis-a-vis  the  Party-state;  an  emergent 
stage,  in  which  independent  social  groups  or  movements  seek  limited  goals  in  a 
widened  public  sphere  that  is  sanctioned  or  conceded  by  the  reforming  party- 
state;  a mobilizational  stage,  in  which  independent  groups  or  movements 
undermine  the  legitimacy  of  the  party-state  by  offering  alternative  forms  of 
governance  to  a politicized  society;  and  an  institutional  stage,  in  which  publicly 
supported  leaders  enact  laws  guaranteeing  autonomy  of  social  action,  leading  to 
a contractual  relationship  between  the  state  and  society  regulated  eventually  by 
free  elections.5 

I shall  analyse  how  this  scheme  works  in  relation  to  Ukraine,  as  this  country 
is  quite  typical  for  the  emergence  and  development  of  civil  society  in  Soviet- 
style  regimes.  The  main  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  even  if  Ukraine  possesses  an 
embryonic  civil  society  at  this  stage  (as  is  clearly  the  case),  it  is  still  very  weak 
and  atomized.  Civil  society  exists  only  in  Galicia  in  western  Ukraine,  and  in  the 
capital  city,  Kyiv.  Still  absent  are  the  right  to  private  property,  and  a middle 
class  with  business  interests  that  are  separate  from  those  of  the  state.  The  twin 
legacies  of  external  domination  and  Soviet  totalitarianism  have  played  a major 
role  in  the  slow  development  of  civil  society  in  Ukraine.  To  demonstrate  this  I 
shall  analyse  the  underground  dissident  movement,  the  appearance  of  a mass 
movement  during  the  period  of  Gorbachev’s  reforms,  the  creation  of  a multiparty 
system,  and  national  identity. 

The  appearance  of  an  independent  Ukraine  was  one  of  the  unexpected 
consequences  of  Perestroika  in  the  USSR  and  of  antitotalitarian  trends  in 
Ukrainian  political  life.  The  fact  that  Ukrainian  independence  was  the  joint  work 
of  two  elite  groups  (the  cultural  intelligentsia  and  the  “national-Communists”) 
very  much  predetermined  the  further  development  of  civil  society  in  Ukraine.  In 
Ukraine  the  mobilizational  ability  of  both  groups  was  in  simultaneous  decline. 
The  final  act  in  this  drama  was  the  referendum  on  Ukrainian  independence  of  1 
December  1991.  Nobody  could  predict  such  overwhelming  support  for  the  idea 
of  sovereignty;  many  were  afraid  of  a possible  vote  against  independence, 
especially  amongst  the  Russians  and  Ukraine’s  other  ethnic  minorities.  A pre- 
referendum poll  predicted  that  only  55  percent  of  the  ethnic  Russians  and  48 
percent  of  other  ethnic  minorities  would  vote  for  independence,  compared  with 
68  percent  of  ethnic  Ukrainians.6  The  final  results  of  the  referendum,  however, 
showed  much  more  support  for  independence  than  expected  in  all  regions  except 
Crimea.7 


5 Marcia  Weigle  and  Jim  Butterfield,  “Civil  Society  in  Reforming  Communist  Regimes:  The 
Logic  of  Emergence,”  Comparative  Politics  25  (1992),  no.  1:  1. 

6 See  Jaroslaw  Martyniuk,  “Public  Opinion:  Ukrainian  Independence  and  Territorial  Integrity,” 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  Research  Report  1 (1992),  no.  13:  64-8. 

7 Jaroslaw  Bilinsky,  “Ukraine:  The  Multiple  Challenges  to  Independence,”  Forum  (The 
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Like  all  other  successor  states,  independent  Ukraine  emerged  from  the 
wreckage  of  a totalitarian  empire,  the  USSR.  The  collapse  of  totalitarianism  left 
an  institutional  vacuum  within  the  society  and  the  economy,  while  the  collapse 
of  the  empire  left  an  institutional  vacuum  within  the  polity.8  Inheriting  many 
negative  features  from  the  ex-metropoly,  Ukraine  lacked  a civil  society,  a market, 
and  a state,  which  were  the  necessary  preconditions  for  a genuine  national 
identity,  democracy,  and  the  rule  of  law.  The  newly  born  state  seemed  to  be  a 
bizarre  combination  of  a highly  educated  population,  numerous  formal  and  infor- 
mal organizations,  extensive  black  marketeering  and  organized  crime,  function- 
aries, ex-dissidents,  and  would-be  elites.  None  of  them  had  been  transformed  into 
institutions — none  had  established  behavioural  procedures  and  rules  of  the  game. 
As  Huntington  has  pointed  out,  to  succeed  in  the  painful  process  of  state-building 
some  social  and  economic  transformations  are  vital — urbanization,  industrializ- 
ation, and  the  spiritual  and  cultural  awakening  that  leads  to  a broader  political 
participation  in  social  life.9  These  changes  need  to  accent  the  role  of  traditional 
sources  of  political  authority  and  institutions.  In  Ukraine  crucial  differences  from 
this  model  influenced  the  course  of  events:  the  rates  of  social  mobilization  and 
the  expansion  of  political  participation  were  high,  while  the  rates  of  political 
organization  and  institutionalization  were  low.10  The  immediate  results  were 
political  instability  and  economic  disorder.  The  most  serious  problem  was  a lag 
in  the  development  of  political  institutions  behind  socio-economic  changes. 

That  Ukrainian  independence  came  so  abruptly  and  so  unexpectedly  has  had 
enormous  consequences  for  the  future  of  the  country.  Neither  the  governing 
spheres  nor  the  opposition  were  ready  for  independence.  Ukraine’s  incompetent 
and  ill-prepared  new  rulers  had  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  the  necessity  of 
transforming  a post-colonial  republic  into  a truly  sovereign  state  as  well  as  with 
the  need  to  create  everything  that  had  been  destroyed  or  distorted  during  the 
seven  decades  of  Soviet  dominance:  a civil  society,  a market,  and  the  rule  of 
law.  As  a result,  in  their  state-building  project  the  new  elites  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  appropriate  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  and 
resources,  while  the  population  has  been  sentenced  to  suffer  the  “shock  therapy” 
of  economic  reforms  without  which  further  progress  is  impossible.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  situation  with  the  situation  in  other  post-colonial 
countries.  After  the  British,  French,  and  Portuguese  colonial  systems  crumbled, 
most  of  their  former  colonies  suffered  from  a lack  of  institutions  and  resources, 


Harriman  Institute,  Columbia  University)  7 (1993-4),  no.  1-2:  37. 

8 Alexander  J.  Motyl,  “Will  Ukraine  Survive  1994?,”  Forum  (The  Harriman  Institute)  7 
(1993-4),  no.  5:  3. 

9 Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Political  Order  in  Changing  Societies  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1968),  158. 

10  Ibid.,  193. 
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while  inheriting  many  national  and  tribal  problems.  At  the  same  time,  none  of 
these  countries  had  to  face  the  task  of  creating  a market  economy  and  civil 
society  from  scratch. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  every  country  must  pass  through  the  following 
stages — civil  society,  democracy,  a well-ordered  state,  the  rule  of  law,  and  a 
market.  It  is  impossible  to  go  through  all  of  these  stages  simultaneously,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a logical  sequencing  of  the  steps  involved.  In  my  view  the  first 
of  these  steps  is  the  creation  of  a civil  society  that  represents  a coherent  set  of 
autonomous  social  institutions  positioned  between  people  as  individuals  and  the 
state  and  its  own  institutions.  These  autonomous  institutions  include  religious 
associations,  political  organizations,  social  movements  and  clubs.  The  characteris- 
tics of  post-totalitarian  systems,  of  which  Ukraine  is  an  example,  include  the 
predominance  of  the  state  over  social  processes  and  its  refusal  to  allow  for 
independent  social  activity.  Autonomous  social  values  and  activism,  and  thus  the 
seeds  of  a civil  society,  have  developed  in  post-totalitarian  regimes  as  the  result 
of  a systemic  crisis  that  had  its  roots  in  the  failure  of  the  regimes  to  perform 
adequately  the  self-defined  functions  of  value  formation  and  interest  representa- 
tion.11 

Signs  of  a civil  society  appeared  in  Ukraine,  much  as  they  had  in  other  parts 
of  the  USSR  and  in  Central  Europe,  through  dissent  and  attempts  to  defend  the 
moral  and  legal  autonomy  of  the  individual  against  the  state’s  penetration  into 
all  forms  of  social  life.  The  outstanding  event  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ukraine 
in  the  1960s  was  the  emergence  of  a group  of  vocal  dissidents.  The  writings  of 
Ivan  Dziuba,  Sviatoslav  Karavansky,  V’iacheslav  Chornovil,  Valentyn  Moroz, 
and  other  Soviet-era  dissidents  attracted  wide  attention.  The  ideas  formulated  by 
these  spokespersons  of  Ukrainian  dissent  fall  into  two  groups.  The  first  group 
addresses  issues  of  a general  libertarian  nature  and  gives  rise,  in  particular,  to 
protests  against  the  denial  of  intellectual  freedom.  The  second  group  is  concerned 
with  matters  of  a specifically  national  character:  the  curtailment  of  the 
constitutional  state  rights  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR,  the  diluting  and  perversion  of 
the  nation’s  cultural  heritage,  discrimination  against  the  Ukrainian  language  in 
education  and  public  life,  and  the  cultural  rights  of  Ukrainian  minorities  residing 
in  other  parts  of  the  USSR.12 

If  we  try  to  locate  Soviet  Ukrainian  dissent  within  one  of  four  political 
traditions — national-Communism,  integral  nationalism,  populism,  and  conserva- 
tism— we  must  conclude  that  it  most  plausibly  belongs  to  the  tradition  of 
national-Communism.  Ukrainian  dissidents  did  not,  as  a rule,  attack  the  premises 


1 1 Giuseppe  DiPalma,  “Legitimation  from  the  Top  to  Civil  Society:  Politico-Cultural  Change  in 
Eastern  Europe,”  World  Politics  44  (1991),  no.  1:  54. 

12  Ivan  L.  Rudnytsky,  “Political  Thought  of  Soviet  Ukrainian  Dissidents,”  in  his  Essays  in 
Modern  Ukrainian  History  (Edmonton:  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies,  1987),  477-89. 
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of  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy,  nor  did  they  reject  socialist  economics,  the 
Soviet  political  system,  or  even  membership  of  the  Ukrainian  republic  in  the 
USSR.  They  criticized  only  the  distortion  of  the  system  and  demanded  that 
Soviet  practice  be  brought  into  line  with  true  Leninist  principles,  especially  in 
nationality  policy.13  Because  of  official  restraints  and  manipulations,  the 
movement  assumed  primarily  non-political,  cultural  forms.  Their  manifestations 
included  a drive  for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  historical  monuments  and 
a revival  of  folk  customs  and  arts.  In  other  countries,  where  the  continuity  of 
national  life  had  never  been  disrupted,  such  activities  might  have  been  considered 
routine.  In  the  case  of  Ukraine,  however,  with  its  tragically  fragmented 
development,  such  cultivation  of  the  nation’s  cultural  identity  was  bound  to  have 
political  implications.  By  their  struggle  with  an  oppressive  regime  for  a future 
national  revival,  Ukrainian  dissidents,  together  with  underground  organizations 
and  associations  such  as  the  Helsinki  Accords  Monitoring  Group  and  the 
Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Church,  prepared  a solid  ground  for  the  second  stage 
of  civil  society — the  emergent  stage. 

An  embryonic  civil  society  began  to  emerge  in  Ukraine  only  during  the 
period  of  Perestroika,  after  the  totalitarian  state  had  started  crumbling  under  the 
impact  of  Gorbachev’s  reforms  and  their  unintended  consequences.  As  early  as 
1985,  reformers  from  the  Party  and  intelligentsia  encouraged  the  independent 
activity  of  ordinary  people.  Many  hundreds  of  informal  groupings  appeared  on 
Ukraine’s  political  and  social  horizon.  One  of  the  first  of  them,  Memorial, 
reflected  Ukrainian  society’s  interest  in  the  recent  past.  The  victims  of  Stalinism 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  those  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the  Communist  regime 
were  among  Memorial’s  main  concerns.  The  dual  themes  of  the  Chornobyl 
nuclear  accident  and  the  Ukrainian  language  figured  prominently  in  the  address 
given  at  the  USSR  writers’  congress  in  Moscow  in  1986  by  the  poet  Borys 
Oliinyk,  who  used  the  occasion  to  extend  the  limits  of  public  discussion  to 
include  the  national  question.14  The  effects  of  the  long-standing  official  but 
unwritten  policy  of  linguistic  Russification  continued  to  engage  the  Ukrainian 
intelligentsia.  An  important  turning  point  was  the  founding  of  the  Ukrainian 
Language  Society  in  February  1989.  Although  the  law  “On  Languages  in  the 
Ukrainian  SSR”  adopted  in  November  1989  designated  Ukrainian  as  the  state 
language  of  the  republic,  the  language  question  has  remained  a serious 
problem.15 

The  early  years  of  Glasnost  and  Perestroika  also  witnessed  the  first  attempts 
at  “rehabilitating”  entire  periods  and  specific  aspects  of  Ukrainian  history  and 


13  Orest  Subtelny,  Ukraine:  A History  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1988),  368-75. 

14  Literaturnaia  gazeta,  2 July  1986. 

15  See  Literaturna  Ukraina,  3 January  1991;  and  Slovo  (Kyiv),  1993,  no.  9. 
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culture.  An  important  role  in  this  cultural  renaissance  was  played  by  various 
unofficial  groups  ( neformaly ),  such  as  the  Ukrainian  Culturological  Club  in  Kyiv 
and  the  Lion  Society  in  Lviv;  the  samvydav  publication  Ukrainskyi  visnyk,  the 
Ukrainian  Association  of  Independent  Creative  Intelligentsia,  and  student  groups 
such  as  the  Student  Hromada  at  Kyiv  University  and  the  Student  Brotherhood  in 
Lviv.16  Unlike  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  however,  in  Ukraine  the  process  of 
filling  in  the  “blank  spots”  of  history  began  later  and  proved  more  difficult 
because  of  stiff  resistance  from  the  local  Communist  authorities.  In  this  emergent 
stage  of  a Ukrainian  civil  society  most  reformers  in  the  Party  and  among  the 
intelligentsia  assumed  that  independent  social  activism  would  remain  within  the 
confines  of  the  goals  articulated  by  the  Party,  but  now  would  be  influenced  by 
freely  expressed  public  input.  While  the  majority  of  the  groups  focused  on  prob- 
lems of  “everyday  life,”17  not  on  fundamental  political  change,  it  was  the 
phenomenon  of  independent  organization  itself  that  played  a significant  role  in 
undermining  the  legitimacy  and  authority  of  the  Communist  party.  But  it  was 
only  with  the  establishment  of  other  political  parties,  with  the  freeing  of  the 
churches  and  other  forms  of  religious  activity,  and  with  the  transformation  of 
some  unofficial  groups  into  functioning  organizations  that  one  could  legitimately 
say  that  something  resembling  civil  society  had  emerged  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  Ukraine  1989  was  a pivotal  year:  it  witnessed  the  emergence  of  Rukh — 
the  pro-independence  popular  movement  for  Perestroika — and  the  re-emergence 
of  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Church  after  forty  years  of  underground 
existence.  Short-lived  “popular  fronts”  had  appeared  earlier  (in  1988)  in  several 
Ukrainian  cities.  In  Lviv,  for  example,  a democratic  front  was  formed  in  the 
course  of  a mass  demonstration  in  the  summer  of  1988.  It  was  Rukh,  however, 
that  ultimately  proved  capable  of  mobilizing  broad  support  for  the  democratic 
reform  movement  throughout  Ukraine.  One  of  the  first  calls  for  the  formation  of 
a mass  public  organization  to  promote  Perestroika  that  reached  a wide  audience 
was  made  by  the  poet  Dmytro  Pavlychko  at  a meeting  on  ecological  issues 
organized  in  Kyiv  by  several  neformaly  on  13  November  1988. 18  A draft 
program  for  Rukh  was  proposed  and  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  Kyiv  branch 
of  the  Writers’  Union  of  Ukraine  on  31  January  1989,  and  on  16  February  it  was 
published  in  Literaturna  Ukraina.  Even  before  the  draft  program  had  been 
published,  however,  the  Party-controlled  press  made  clear  its  opposition  to  the 
writers’  initiative.  It  was  not  until  February  1990  that  the  authorities  officially 


16  Taras  Kuzio,  “Unofficial  Groups  and  Publications  in  Ukraine,”  Report  on  the  USSR,  1989,  no. 
47:  10-12. 

17  Alexander  J.  Motyl,  Dilemmas  of  Independence:  Ukraine  after  Totalitarianism  (New  York: 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Press,  1993),  34. 

1 8 See  David  Marples,  “Mass  Demonstration  in  Kiev  Focuses  on  Ecological  Issues  in  Ukraine,” 
Radio  Liberty  Research  Report,  no.  525/88,  5 December  1988. 
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registered  Rukh  as  a legal  organization,  thereby  effectively  precluding  its  direct 
participation  in  the  first  relatively  free  election  to  the  Ukrainian  Supreme  Soviet 
the  following  month.  Initially  Rukh  pursued  a moderate  policy  that  included  co- 
operation with  the  Communist  party,  but  the  radicalization  of  society  brought 
about  the  radicalization  of  Rukh  itself.  A clear  indication  of  shifting  political 
attitudes  was  the  collective  statement  “To  Members  of  Rukh  and  to  All  Citizens 
of  Ukraine”  published  in  Literatuma  Ukraina  on  8 March  1990.  It  argued  that 
Rukh  should  be  transformed  into  a political  party  and  called  for  “the  building  of 
real  and  definitive  independence  for  Ukraine.”  At  the  time  Rukh  claimed  to  have 
633,000  members  and  another  four  million  sympathizers. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  analyse  Rukh  as  a political  force,  but  to  consider 
why  it  was  unable  to  involve  the  masses  in  political  participation.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  composition  of  Rukh’s  founding  congress 
in  September  1989  and  the  attitude  of  the  population  towards  Rukh. 

According  to  a survey  conducted  by  Vladimir  Paniotto  and  the  Central 
Ukrainian  branch  of  the  All-Union  Centre  for  Public  Opinion  Research,  almost 
half  the  delegates  to  Rukh’s  founding  congress  came  from  western  Ukraine — 
approximately  twice  the  percentage  of  the  republic’s  population  living  in  that 
region.  Less  than  six  percent  came  from  Left-Bank  Ukraine,  which  has  25 
percent  of  the  republic’s  population.19  The  data  also  demonstrated  that  the 
delegates  were  well  educated.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of 
Communist  party  members  among  delegates  was  twice  as  high  as  that  among  the 
population  of  Ukraine.  As  we  can  see,  the  delegates  were  the  representatives  of 
the  intelligentsia  and  of  national-Communism.  The  same  survey  showed  that  the 
delegates’  priorities  were  first  of  all  to  solve  political  problems  and  problems 
associated  with  the  development  of  the  national  language  and  culture.  The  main 
concern  of  Ukraine’s  population  at  the  time,  however,  was  the  economy  (accord- 
ing to  44  percent  of  the  respondents),  followed  by  the  environment  and 
ecological  issues  (26  percent),  with  political  and  cultural-linguistic  questions  well 
behind  in  third  and  fourth  place  (13  percent  and  12  percent  respectively).20 
Paniotto  indicates  that  most  of  the  population  knew  about  Rukh  on  the  basis  of 
second-hand  information;  only  10  percent  of  the  respondents  had  information 
about  Rukh’s  entire  platform.  There  are  two  possible  reasons  for  this.  The  first 
is  that  the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine  was  initially  very  hostile  towards  Rukh 
and  heavily  criticized  its  program  (the  Party  press  did  not  publish  the  draft 
program).  What  they  did  publish  were  letters  from  “concerned  workers  and 


19  Vladimir  Paniotto,  “The  Ukrainian  Movement  for  Perestroika — Rukh,”  Soviet  Studies  43 
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peasants”  who  could  not  possibly  have  read  the  text  they  were  attacking. 
Secondly,  it  is  likely  that  people  were  not  familiar  with  Rukh’s  program  because 
of  the  tradition  of  not  reading  anything  concerned  with  “platforms”  or  “pro- 
grams,” since  experience  with  the  CPSU  suggested  that  they  were  filled  with 
false  promises. 

As  a result,  Rukh  as  an  alternative  political  force  in  Ukraine  did  not  succeed 
in  mobilizing  the  population  in  the  pursuit  of  democracy,  and  this  weakened  the 
subsequent  development  of  Ukrainian  civil  society. 

Organized  opposition  to  the  Communist  party  in  Ukraine  was  not  limited  to 
Rukh.  After  1989  a multitude  of  parties,  spanning  the  entire  political  spectrum 
from  communism  to  fascism,  arose.  This  phenomenon  marked  the  second  stage 
in  the  development  of  civil  society  in  Ukraine,  in  which  independent  social 
groups  or  movements  sought  limited  goals  in  a widened  public  sphere.  One  of 
the  most  influential  new  parties,  certainly  in  western  Ukraine,  was  the  Ukrainian 
Republican  party  (URP),  which  advocated  complete  independence  for  Ukraine 
and  was  uncompromising  in  its  anti-Communism.  The  URP  was  the  first  political 
party  in  Ukraine  to  be  registered  officially  by  the  Soviet  authorities  (November 
1990).  More  radical  in  its  views  and  political  ambitions  was  the  Ukrainian 
National  party,  which  held  its  founding  congress  in  Lviv  on  21  October  1989; 
it  considered  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  state  “an  artificial  structure”  and  did  not 
recognize  it  or  its  laws.  The  party’s  aim  was  to  re-establish  the  pre-Soviet 
Ukrainian  People’s  Republic  “within  its  ethnic  boundaries.”  The  Ukrainian 
People’s  Democratic  party  (UNDP),  which  held  its  constituent  congress  in  Kyiv 
on  16  and  17  June  1990,  had  an  analogous  but  somewhat  less  strident  program. 
Its  aims  were  to  revive  “an  independent,  democratic,  and  lawful  Ukrainian  state.” 

The  main  representatives  of  the  political  centre  are  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Ukraine  (DemPU)  and  the  Party  of  Democratic  Rebirth  of  Ukraine  (PDVU).  The 
DemPU  was  established  by  those  Rukh  leaders  who  favoured  the  transformation 
of  the  organization  into  a political  party.  Its  manifesto,  published  in  Literaturna 
Ukraina  on  31  May  1990,  reflected  a social-democratic  orientation  (later  shelved) 
and  called  for  the  state  independence  of  Ukraine.  The  origins  of  the  PDVU  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  Democratic  Platform,  a reform  movement  within  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  emerged  in  January  1990.  The  Green 
party  sees  itself  as  a left-of-centre  party.  It  was  headed  by  Iurii  Shcherbak,  a 
physician  and  well-known  writer,  who  also  headed  the  Zelenyi  Svit  (Green 
World)  Ukrainian  ecological  association.  The  Greens  held  their  constituent 
congress  from  28  to  30  September  1990.  Its  declared  aims  were  the  rebirth  and 
protection  of  the  natural  environment  and  the  building  of  “a  free  and  sovereign 
democratic  state — the  Republic  of  Ukraine.”  Ukrainian  student  organizations  also 
played  a particularly  important  role.  It  was  the  student  hunger  strike  in  Kyiv  in 
October  1990  that  forced  the  resignation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ukrainian 
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Council  of  Ministers,  Vitalii  Masol.  The  strike  was  organized  by  the  Ukrainian 
Student  Union,  formed  in  December  1989. 

Although  there  are  scores  of  political  associations,  they  are  not  yet  “real” 
parties.  The  crisis  Ukraine  is  undergoing  has  its  roots  in  the  growing  fragmenta- 
tion of  power  and  the  weakness  of  democratic  institutions,  particularly  the 
political  parties,  that  have  characterized  national  politics  since  independence. 
Like  most  post-Communist  states,  Ukraine  appears  to  have  an  anarchic  and 
ineffective  party  system.  The  existence  of  a large  number  of  small,  poorly  organ- 
ized and  fractious  political  parties  apparently  promotes  instability  rather  than 
stability,  and  hinders  rather  than  help  the  task  of  building  a stable  civil 
society.21  As  Wilson  and  Bilous  have  pointed  out,  in  the  interregnum  between 
the  collapse  of  the  old  regime  and  the  formation  of  a new  stable  political  order 
the  fear  must  be  that  if  such  parties  cannot  exercise  much  influence  on  the 
development  of  society,  they  will  help  to  create  a political  vacuum  that  may  well 
be  filled  by  some  kind  of  revived  authoritarianism.22 

There  are  more  than  twenty  parties  in  Ukraine.  Their  membership  figures  are 
low,  even  for  the  best  organized  parties.  Even  among  those  parties  claiming  to 
have  an  all-Ukrainian  structure,  membership  is  regionally  concentrated. 
According  to  Kuzio  and  Wilson,  in  1993  55  percent  of  the  members  of  the  URP 
and  34  percent  of  the  members  of  the  DemPU — the  two  main  parties  with  a 
national  orientation — were  from  the  radical  but  unrepresentative  Galician 
region.23  Almost  a third  of  the  Green  party’s  members  in  were  in  one 
oblast — Ternopil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  membership  of  centre-left  parties  such 
as  the  Ukrainian  Social  Democratic  party  or  the  PDVU  was  concentrated  in  the 
urban  centres  of  eastern  and  central  Ukraine.  Of  the  PDVU’s  3,500  members  in 
the  spring  of  1992,  320  were  in  Luhansk  oblast,  250  were  in  Kharkiv  oblast,  and 
250  were  in  Donetsk  oblast.24  Party  organizations,  moreover,  rarely  exist  outside 
the  local  oblast  centres,  except  in  Galicia.  Among  the  problems  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  such  a state  of  affairs  have  been  limited  access  to  the  mass  media  and 
minimal  resource  bases.  An  appeal  for  the  creation  of  a new,  independent  TV 
channel  was  therefore  launched  by  the  disgruntled  opposition  in  July  1992;  it  had 
little  immediate  success.25 


21  Giovanni  Sartiori,  Parties  and  Party  Systems:  A Framework  for  Analysis,  vol.  1 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1976),  25-108. 

22  Andrew  Wilson  and  Arthur  Bilous,  “Political  Parties  in  Ukraine,”  Europe-Asia  Studies  45 
(1993),  no.  4:  693-703. 

23  Taras  Kuzio  and  Andrew  Wilson,  Ukraine:  Perestroika  to  Independence  (Edmonton  and 
Toronto:  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies  Press;  London:  Macmillan,  1993),  chap.  7. 

24  Wilson  and  Bilous,  393. 

25  Narodna  hazeta,  28  July  1992. 
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Unfortunately,  links  between  political  parties  and  other  elements  of  the  social 
and  political  system  have  been  weak  and  ill-formed.  The  ability  of  parties  to 
mobilize  collective  action  among  the  public  has  declined  spectacularly  since  the 
great  wave  of  strikes  and  public  demonstrations  that  culminated  in  the  student 
strikes  of  October  1990.  The  predominant  public  mood  is  now  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  political  parties.  In  1992,  for  example,  Rukh  had  a negative  32 
percent  rating  (17  percent  in  favour,  49  percent  hostile).26  By  contrast,  Rukh 
had  claimed  89  percent  support  in  1989. 27  According  to  data  provided  by  the 
International  Foundation  for  the  Electoral  System,  in  response  to  the  question, 
“How  many  parties  do  you  want?”  7 percent  of  respondents  answered  none,  32 
percent  answered  one,  and  46  percent,  two  or  more. 

In  many  cases  the  Ukrainian  public  has  generally  been  ignorant  of  the 
activities  of  the  political  parties,  given  the  parties’  limited  means  of  publicising 
themselves.  One  indication  of  declining  public  support  for  the  parties  was  the 
candidates’  repeated  failure  during  the  1994  run-off  elections  to  reach  the  50 
percent  support  rate  required  to  elect  them.28  There  is  also  abundant  evidence 
of  a lack  of  party  discipline.  During  the  autumn  1991  presidential  election 
campaign  the  PDVU  had  two  rival  candidates,  while  the  DemPU  supported  the 
non-partisan  candidate  Volodymyr  Pylypchuk  instead  of  their  own  member, 
Volodymyr  Iavorivsky.  Even  the  URP  had  problems,  with  its  deputy  leader, 
Stepan  Khmara,  supporting  Leopold  Taburiansky  instead  of  the  URP’s  leader, 
Lev  Lukianenko.  Finally,  the  conferences  of  many  Ukrainian  parties  resulted  in 
splits,  including  those  of  Rukh  in  February  1992,  the  URP  in  May  1992,  and  the 
Christian  Democrats  in  April  through  June  1992.  These  splits  testify  to  the 
parties’  failure  to  create  clear  platforms  that  could  command  the  commitment  of 
all  their  members. 

The  weakness  of  the  Ukrainian  party  system  can  be  traced  to  unclear 
“structural  cleavages”  within  society.  The  United  Kingdom’s  traditional  two-party 
system  may  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  class  divisions  in  society;  and  the  four 
main  camps  in  Belgian  politics,  the  crosscutting  socio-economic  and  linguistic 
cleavages.  In  Ukraine  it  can  be  argued  that  the  only  significant  social  division  is 
between  a “priviligentsia”  and  an  amorphous  “society  as  a whole.”  A market 
economy  will  lead  eventually  to  the  emergence  of  more  clearly  defined  social 
groups  capable  of  organizing  themselves  to  promote  their  own  interests.  Ukraine, 
however,  is  moving  very  slowly  in  this  direction,  and  parties  are  still  only  proto- 
parties that  do  not  provide  linkage  between  social  groups  and  the  state.29 


26  V.  Ie.  Khmelko,  “Komu  my  doviriaiemo?”  Ukrainskyi  ohliadach,  1992,  no.  7. 

27  Literaturna  Ukraina,  11  November  1989. 

28  Tserkva  i zhyttia  (Melbourne),  13  August  1994. 

29  Sten  Berglund  and  Jan  Ake  Dellerbrant,  “The  Evolution  of  Party  Systems  in  Eastern  Europe,” 
The  Journal  of  Communist  Studies  8 (1992),  no.  1:  153. 
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Instead,  the  projected  social  bases  of  parties  are  determined  ideologically.  It  is 
unfashionable  to  invoke  narrow  working-class  interests  directly,  and  few  are 
prepared  to  speak  out  openly  for  the  interests  of  the  nomenklatura  upper  stratum. 
Hence  nearly  all  parties  are  forced  either  to  appeal  to  the  crowed  middle  ranks 
of  society,  speaking  for  farmers  or  an  entrepreneurial  class  that  has  yet  to  come 
into  existence,  or  to  resort  to  vague  and  general  populism.30 

A major  problem  for  Ukraine  is  its  political  culture,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it. 
Post-Communist  Ukraine  is  in  effect  attempting  to  create  a political  culture  from 
scratch.  Unlike  the  Baltic  or  Central  and  East  European  states  with  their 
memories  of  independent  political  parties  and  civil  society  in  the  interwar  period, 
Ukraine  cannot  draw  on  a rich  political  tradition.  The  fundamentals  of  a civil 
society  did  develop  in  Galicia  under  Habsburg  rule  before  1918  and  under  Polish 
rule  until  1939, 31  but  Galicia  contains  only  10.4  percent  of  Ukraine’s  current 
population.  Post-Soviet  political  culture  is  not  free  of  the  birthmarks  it  inherited 
from  the  Soviet  ancien  regime.  That  regime  did  little  to  foster  the  principles  of 
open  dialogue,  tolerance,  and  acceptance  of  mutual  dependence  and  compromise 
on  which  the  creation  of  broad-based  political  parties  depends.  Most  Ukrainian 
parties  have  extremely  low  levels  of  internal  dissent.  It  is  hard  not  to  agree  with 
the  prominent  Ukrainian  historian  Ivan  L.  Rudnytsky,  who  wrote, 

What  is  needed  is  a type  of  mentality  that  makes  it  possible  to  find  in  London 
monuments  to  both  Charles  I and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Such  an  attitude  precludes 
neither  a critique  of  personalities,  groups,  and  ideas  nor  the  taking  of  a definite 
stand  on  controversial  current  issues.  But  it  requires  a spirit  of  catholicity  which 
views  all  the  nation’s  past  and  present  spiritual  and  material  achievements  as 
a common  inheritance,  and  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  faction.  Obversely, 
it  also  implies  the  willingness  to  accept  a share  of  moral  responsibility  for  one’s 
nation’s  mistakes  and  follies,  even  if  they  were  perpetrated  by  specific  groups 
or  individuals.32 

Open  political  activity  has  been  possible  in  Ukraine  only  since  1990.  It  will 
take  many  years  to  develop  the  habits  of  collective  action,  accommodation,  and 
compromise  that  are  the  cement  of  an  effective  party  system. 

One  very  important  issue  connected  with  the  emergence  of  a civil  society  in 
Ukraine  is  that  of  national  identity.  National  identity,  as  Motyl  points  out,  may 
be  uniquely  well  suited  to  the  task  of  generating  strong  feelings  of  community 
as  a collective  subject,  which  can  then  serve  as  the  basis  for  collective  action.  A 
society  cannot  operate  coherently  or  efficiently  without  a recognizable,  reasona- 
bly exclusive,  and,  most  importantly,  pervasive  sense  of  the  “we.”  And  it  is  one 


30  Wilson  and  Bilous,  695. 

31  Subtelny,  368,  434-5. 

32  Rudnytsky,  “Trends  in  Ukrainian  Political  Thought,”  in  his  Essays,  122. 
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of  the  central  functions  of  political  discourse  to  construct  this  hegemonic  “we” 
as  the  identity  of  the  group  that  makes  political  (and,  for  that  matter,  economic) 
action  possible.  Culture-based  feelings  of  national  identity  and  solidarity  provide 
the  perfect  ground  for  collective  action,  especially  when  all  other  possible  focal 
points  for  group  organization,  such  as  social  class,  have  been  disorganized  and 
atomized  as  a consequence  of  the  long  period  of  domination  of  public  space  by 
the  Soviet  state.  National  identity  provides  for  consensus,  for  a shared  set  of 
values  and  worldviews,  and  this  in  turn  encourages  the  emergence  of  social 
institutions  and  democratic  rules  of  the  game.  National  identity  also  provides 
social  solidarity  and  enhances  willingness  to  sacrifice  oneself  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  Finally,  national  identity  helps  in  state-building  by  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
state  of  eliciting  social  compliance  with  its  administrative,  extractive,  and 
coercive  measures.  National  identity  contributes  most  to  the  formation  of  civil 
society. 

According  to  Rustow’s  model  of  the  transition  to  democracy,  one  of  the 
background  conditions  for  such  a transformation  is  national  unity.  This  means 
that  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  must  have  no  doubt  or  reservation  as  to  which 
political  community  they  belong  to.  This  condition  is  best  fulfilled  when  national 
unity  is  accepted  unthinkingly  and  is  silently  taken  for  granted.33  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  observe  such  unity  in  Ukrainian  society  after  independence. 

Ukraine  is  not  ethnically  homogeneous.  It  has  a large  Russian  population,  and 
many  “passport”  Ukrainians  are  more  proficient  in  Russian  than  in  Ukrainian. 
This  linguistic  dualism  has  a geographic  dimension.  The  eastern  regions  of 
Ukraine  have  a large  Russian  population  and  a high  proportion  of  Ukrainians 
there  speak  Russian  as  their  first  language.  Some  view  such  a situation  as  leading 
to  the  possible  breakup  of  Ukraine  along  ethnolinguistic  lines.  The  language 
question  has  often  occupied  a prominent  place  in  Ukrainian  politics,  and  in 
certain  historical  situations  it  has  been  the  central  issue.  The  explanation  for  this 
is  not  hard  to  find.  There  were  times  when  Moscow  went  so  far  in  its  efforts  to 
eliminate  a distinct  Ukrainian  identity  as  to  attempt  to  remove  the  Ukrainian 
language  itself  from  the  public  sphere.  When  this  happened  and  the  political 
regime  was  otherwise  so  restrictive  as  to  deny  any  other  avenue  for  free  expres- 
sion, the  Ukrainian  cause  came  to  be  identified,  in  the  public  arena,  with  defence 
of  the  language. 

But  even  when  this  was  the  case,  the  language  was  not  the  only  or  even  the 
key  issue.34  In  his  assessment  of  the  Ukrainian  national  movement  of  the  late 


33  Dankwart  A.  Rustow,  “Transitions  to  Democracy:  Toward  a Dynamic  Role,”  Comparative 
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34  Roman  Szporluk,  “Reflections  on  Ukraine  after  1994:  The  Dilemmas  of  Nationhood,”  The 
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1960s  and  early  1970s,  Connor  argued  in  1972  that  language  was  the  symbol,  not 
the  real  issue  in  the  Ukrainian  struggle: 

The  abstract  essence  of  ethnic  nationalism  is  often  not  perceived  by  the  observer. 
There  is  an  understandable  propensity  ...  to  perceive  the  struggle  in  terms  of  its 
most  discernible  features.  Thus,  Ukrainian  unrest  is  popularly  reported  as  an 
attempt  to  preserve  the  Ukrainian  language  against  Russian  inroads....  In  their 
desire  to  assert  their  uniqueness,  members  of  a group  are  apt  to  make  rallying 
points  of  their  more  tangible  and  distinguishing  institutions.  Thus,  the  Ukrainians, 
as  a method  of  asserting  their  non-Russian  identity,  wage  their  campaign  for 
national  survival  largely  in  terms  of  their  rights  to  employ  the  Ukrainian,  rather 
than  the  Russian,  tongue  in  all  oral  and  written  matters.  But  would  not  the 
Ukrainian  nation  be  likely  to  persist  even  if  the  language  were  totally  replaced  by 
Russian,  just  as  the  Irish  nation  has  persisted  after  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
Gaelic,  despite  pre-1920  slogans  that  described  Gaelic  and  Irish  as  inseparable?35 

Connor’s  analysis  is  apt.  Ukraine  became  independent  precisely  because  its 
leaders  rose  above  a linguistic  definition  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  the  implica- 
tions of  the  language  issue,  as  raised  in  Ukraine  today  by  the  Communists,  go 
far  beyond  the  threat  of  secession  by  some  parts  of  the  state.  The  enemies  of 
Ukrainian  statehood,  who  in  Russia  also  include  non-Communists  and  even  anti- 
Communist  forces,  are  resorting  to  the  language  issue  in  order  to  force  the 
general  body  of  Ukrainian  citizens  to  define  themselves  primarily  in  ethnic  terms. 

The  linguistic  division  coincides  with  a division  on  economic  and  political 
issues.  In  Ukraine  being  a Russian  speaker  or  an  ethnic  Russian  often  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  a sympathetic  attitude  towards  Soviet-style  Communism.  But  one 
may  well  ask,  like  Roman  Szporluk,  why  Russians  as  Russians  should  favour 
Communism  in  Ukraine,  when  so  many  Russians  in  Russia  and  especially  so 
many  Russians  living  in  Russia’s  urban  areas  have  voted  for  democrats  in  recent 
Russian  elections.36  The  answer  is  that  people  voted  for  Communists  in  Ukraine 
in  those  areas  where  the  Communist  apparat  has  been  especially  strong  and 
where  social  and  economic  conditions  are  determined  by  a heavy  concentration 
of  state-owned  industries,  which  have  no  future  under  a reform  economy.  By 
contrast,  Ukraine’s  half-million  ethnic  Jews,  among  the  best  educated  and  most 
urban  of  the  republic’s  population,  are  likely  to  benefit  most  from  market  reform. 
The  real  problem  facing  Ukraine,  therefore,  is  to  establish  a national  consensus 
about  the  question  of  reform. 

In  addition  to  the  consequences  of  Russification  for  national  cohesion, 
Ukrainians  are  divided  by  religion.  In  the  west — in  Galicia  and,  to  a lesser 
extent,  Transcarpathia — the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Church  has  historically 


35  Walker  Connor,  Ethnonationalism:  The  Quest  for  Understanding  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1994),  43-4. 
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been  dominant.  Although  forcibly  incorporated  by  Stalin  into  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  1946,  it  has  made  a powerful  come-back  in  intensely 
religious  Galicia  and  Transcarpathia  since  1989.  Most  eastern,  southern,  and 
central  Ukrainians  are  Orthodox  Christians.  The  distinction  is  of  more  than 
theological  interest.  For  most  of  the  last  two  centuries,  Uniate  Catholicism  has 
served  as  the  main  prop  for  national  identity  in  western  Ukraine.  In  contrast,  the 
Orthodox  Church  has  rarely  played  a nationally  supportive  function  in  the 
Ukrainian  east.  After  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  had  been  absorbed  into  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Orthodox  Christianity  served  largely 
to  blur  distinctions  between  Ukrainians  and  Russians,  to  such  an  extent  that 
Ukrainian  nationalists  have  generally  condemned  it  for  Russifying  the  population. 
Not  surprisingly,  a Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  was  founded  in 
the  1920s  during  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  national  revival;  it  was  liquidated  in  1930 
for  its  autonomist  leanings.  The  church  was  re-established  in  1990.  In  June  1992 
part  of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  seceded  from  the  Moscow  patriarchate 
and  united  with  its  erstwhile  rival,  the  Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Orthodox 
Church. 

Even  though  they  share  many  cultural  traditions  and  myths,  eastern  and 
western  Ukrainians  are  clearly  different,  but  are  they  so  different  as  to  constitute 
separate  nations?  Although  differences  complicate  nation-building,  the  state  of 
affairs  is  far  from  being  unresolvable.  Regionalism  is  fully  compatible  with 
nationhood,  as  are  different  religions,  different  ethnic  origins,  even  different  lan- 
guages. Current  tensions  between  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholics  and  Orthodox 
are  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  question  of  the  return  of  confiscated 
churches.37 

As  well  as  social  movements,  political  parties,  and  national  churches,  many 
other  social  organizations  and  groups  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  a 
civil  society  in  the  Ukrainian  state.  They  include  the  official  trade  unions  and  the 
Ukrainian  Organization  for  Worker  Solidarity,  ethnic  political  and  social 
organizations  (for  example,  Jews  for  Jesus,  the  Russian  movement  of  the  Crimea, 
the  Hungarian  Cultural  Association  of  Transcarpathia,  and  the  German  Rebirth 
Society),  and  independent  journals,  newspapers,  and  new  publishing  ventures. 

Yet,  despite  all  this  progress,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  Ukraine  already 
possesses  a civil  society.  All  the  elements  of  autonomous  social  activity  are  not 
yet  institutionalized.  They  have  not  yet  become  relatively  stable,  coherent,  and 
adaptable  patterns  of  social  activity.  In  this  sense,  what  Ukraine  has  experienced 
in  the  last  six  years  is  an  increase  in  the  level  of  non-state  social  activity,  but  this 
has  not  yet  brought  into  existence  a genuine  civil  society. 


37  See  David  Little,  Ukraine:  The  Legacy  of  Intolerance  (US  Institute  of  Peace,  1991). 
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Newly  created  political,  social,  and  cultural  organizations  expressing  the 
interests  of  broad  strata  of  society  played  a leading  role  in  the  mass  mobilization 
after  the  introduction  of  Gorbachev’s  reforms.  The  meetings  and  rallies  led  by 
the  URP  and  Rukh  were  essential  for  some  of  the  democratic  forces’  important 
victories.  Glorified  “live  chains”  in  Lviv,  demonstrations  and  “tent  villages” 
organized  by  students — all  these,  and  many  other  events,  brought  into  being  an 
entirely  new  political  situation:  governing  structures  could  no  longer  neglect 
actions  “from  below”  or  ignore  the  population’s  growing  demands  and  expecta- 
tions. These  milestones  marked  the  third  period  in  the  development  of  civil 
society — the  mobilizational  stage.  There  is  no  clearly  marked  boundary  between 
this  stage  and  the  previous  emergent  stage.  But  if  the  emergent  stage  can  be 
characterized  as  a period  of  formation  of  oppositional  forces  demanding  reforms 
within  existing  conditions,  then  the  mobilizational  stage  is  a time  of 
radicalization  of  opposition  groups  in  their  struggle  against  Party  domination.  The 
failure  of  these  movements  to  crystallize  further  and  create  a civil  society  was 
linked  to  the  fact  that  they  all  occupied  anti-Communist  positions.  When  the 
Communists  lost  power,  the  opposition  lost  its  common  bond  and  fragmented. 
This  eventually  weakened  civil  society. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  stage  was  the  participation  by  political 
parties  in  official  campaigns.  This  was  a very  serious  step  towards  a true  civil 
society,  as  the  opposition  had  finally  obtained  a real  chance  of  challenging  the 
authorities  through  active  involvement  in  the  parliament  and  in  local  elections. 
At  an  early  stage  in  this  period  a sort  of  equilibrium  between  the  authorities  and 
the  opposition  was  created:  the  first  had  official  power,  while  the  latter  was  more 
effective  in  influencing  the  people. 

It  was  a specific  feature  of  this  stage  that  the  opposition  ceased  to  be  the 
opposition  when,  in  some  regions,  mostly  in  western  Ukraine,  the  democratic 
parties  achieved  success  in  local  elections.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  final 
stage — the  institutional.  Thenceforth  the  official  position  was  not  the  only 
existing  point  of  view,  and  the  opposition,  both  in  parliament  and  outside, 
expressed  opinions  that  more  and  more  often  contradicted  the  government’s 
positions.  The  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections  in  1994  reflected  an 
increasing  differentiation  within  Ukrainian  society  as  people’s  demands  and  re- 
quirements came  to  be  expressed  not  merely  through  participation  in  rallies  and 
“meetingations,”  but  through  voting  for  a concrete  political  party  or  organization. 
Entirely  new  “rules  of  the  game,”  unknown  prior  to  this  period  of  global 
changes,  emerged.  During  the  election  campaigns  the  political  parties’  ideologies, 
strategies,  and  tactics  apparently  crystallized,  their  political  and  economic 
intentions  gradually  became  clearer,  and  their  struggle  for  the  electorate  led  to 
growing  political  understanding  among  those  who  were  entitled  to  vote. 

Institutionalization  was  one  of  the  most  essential  consequences  of  these 
events.  Beginning  its  activity  in  parliament  and  in  local  councils  at  all  levels,  the 
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opposition  became  an  important  dimension  of  the  Ukrainian  polity.  This 
phenomenon  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  crucial  steps  towards  a civil  society.  No 
political  force — neither  the  president  nor  the  prime  minister  nor  the  parliament’s 
speaker — could  ignore  the  opposition's  opinion  or  neglect  its  political  views,  and 
this  created  a new  interrelationship  between  state  and  society. 

We  can  say  that  all  four  stages  that  lead  to  the  creation  of  a civil  society  have 
taken  place  in  Ukraine.  But  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  a genuine  civil  society.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a mature  civil  society  would  be  created 
within  a few  years  of  the  declaration  of  Ukrainian  independence.  As  a newly 
created  country,  Ukraine  is  involved  in  the  initial  process  of  grasping  new  ideas 
and  taking  the  first  steps  on  the  path  towards  a real  civil  society,  which  is  a 
necessary  step  for  the  creation  of  a genuinely  democratic  state.  This  process  is 
a difficult  one  in  a situation  where  foreign  policy  is  burdened  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  relationship  with  Russia,  and  the  brittle  social  equilibrium  is 
constantly  at  risk  as  contradictions  between  the  neo-Communist  parliamentary 
majority  and  democratically-oriented  minority  lead  to  permanent  sabotage  in 
legislative  activity.  There  are  also  many  other,  complicating  problems:  national 
identity,  an  ineffective  party  system,  an  indifferent  population  because  of  the 
decreasing  standard  of  living,  crises  in  the  economy,  the  republic’s  inability  to 
pay  eighteen  billion  US  dollars  to  Russia  and  Turkmenistan  for  fuel,  and  the 
havoc  created  by  galloping  inflation,  which  has  retarded  the  introduction  of  a 
new  national  currency  (the  hryvnia ) and  arrested  market  reforms.  All  these 
factors  help  to  explain  why  Ukraine’s  road  to  a genuine  civil  society  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  difficult.  Nonetheless,  for  a country  emerging  from  the 
devastation  of  centuries  of  imperial  and  totalitarian  rule,  what  has  been  gained 
is  by  no  means  insubstantial. 
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In  June  1993,  in  the  midst  of  Leonid  Kravchuk's  term  as  the  first  president  of 
Ukraine  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a powerful  strike  wave  engulfed 
the  eastern  industrial  oblasts.  Driven  to  strike  by  a collapsing  industrial  base,  by 
the  break-up  of  trade  ties  with  Russia,  upon  which  the  coal,  steel,  machine- 
building  and  other  sectors  of  the  economy  depend,  and  by  the  central  govern- 
ment’s failure  to  advance  a credible  strategy  of  economic  recovery,  the  regional 
strike  organizations  demanded  a vote  of  confidence  in  all  the  national  institutions 
of  power,  greater  economic  and  political  autonomy  for  the  eastern  oblasts,  and 
Ukraine’s  fuller  integration  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS). 
The  acting  prime  minister,  Leonid  Kuchma,  was  forced  to  step  down  in 
September  1993,  after  a fruitless  year  in  office,  his  hands  tied  by  the  Supreme 
Rada  (parliament)  and  President  Kravchuk.  The  Rada  negotiated  an  end  to  the 
strikes  by  agreeing  to  hold  referendums  of  confidence  in  both  state  institutions 
in  September.  As  the  moment  approached,  however,  the  Rada  changed  its  mind 
and  called  new  parliamentary  and  presidential  elections  for  March  and  June  1994 
respectively. 

The  law  governing  presidential  elections  required  the  winning  candidate  to 
amass  more  than  half  of  the  votes  cast  by  more  than  half  of  the  registered 
electorate.  There  were  seven  candidates  in  the  first  round  on  26  June  1994,  and 
none  managed  to  meet  this  requirement.  The  incumbent,  Kravchuk,  came  in  with 
37.7  percent,  followed  by  Kuchma  with  31.2  percent,  Oleksandr  Moroz,  the  head 
of  the  Supreme  Rada,  with  13.1  percent,  and  the  liberal  market  economist 
Volodymyr  Lanovy  with  9.4  percent.  This  result  led  to  a second-round  run-off 
between  Kravchuk  and  Kuchma  on  10  July,  in  which  71.6  percent  of  the 


* Sections  of  this  paper  draw  upon  an  analysis  prepared  by  the  author  for  a study  entitled 
“Shaping  Factors,  Shaping  Actors  in  Republics  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union  by  the  Year  2000  and 
Beyond,”  commissioned  by  the  Forward  Studies  Unit  of  the  European  Commission. 
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registered  electorate  took  part.  Kuchma  won  with  52.1  percent  against  Krav- 
chuk’s 45.1  percent.  Whereas  Kravchuk’s  support  came  overwhelmingly  from  the 
western  oblasts  (87.4  percent  of  the  vote),  Kyiv  city  (59.7  percent),  and  the 
central  Right  Bank  oblasts  (54.1  percent),  Kuchma’s  came  from  the  eastern  (75.6 
percent),  southern  (72.5  percent),  and  central  Left-Bank  (65.9  percent).1 

Kuchma  owed  his  victory  mainly  to  a fundamental  change  over  the  previous 
two  years  in  Ukrainian  attitudes  to  independence,  the  economy,  and  relations 
with  Russia  and  the  CIS.  Eighteen  months  of  independence  under  President 
Kravchuk  saw  the  country  sink  deeper  into  economic  crisis:  the  gross  domestic 
product  approached  half  its  pre-independence  level;  inflation  ran  at  10,000 
percent  annually  (in  1993);  debt  to  the  Russian  Federation  for  fuel  imports 
mounted;  and  relations  with  Russia  worsened  owing  to  disagreements  over 
Crimea,  participation  in  the  CIS,  and  other  issues.  Meanwhile,  very  little  had 
been  offered  in  the  way  of  credits,  loans,  or  investments  by  the  Western 
industrial  states. 

Kravchuk  did  not  make  the  economic  crisis  a priority  in  his  election 
campaign,  but  focused  instead  upon  a continued  defence  of  Ukraine’s  statehood 
through  a pro-European  orientation  in  foreign  affairs.  Kuchma,  on  the  other  hand, 
campaigned  on  a platform  of  economic  recovery  and  reform  as  the  best 
guarantee  of  continued  state  independence,  and  restoration  of  ties  with  Russia 
and  other  CIS  states  as  a necessary  condition  of  economic  recovery.  He 
demanded  the  establishment  of  a strong  executive  authority  to  carry  through 
domestic  reform.  He  also  called  for  granting  Russian  official  status  as  a state 
language,  which  set  him  apart  from  Kravchuk.  Furthermore,  he  called  for  a 
decisive  suppression  of  crime  and  mafiia  organizations. 

The  incumbent’s  association  with  continued  economic  decline  and  a hostile 
stand-off  between  Ukraine  and  Russia  hobbled  him  in  his  bid  for  a second  term. 
But  his  challenger’s  relative  inexperience  in  government  and  his  inability  to 
speak  Ukrainian  did  not  give  him  an  ideal  profile  either.  Until  he  became  prime 
minister  in  1992,  Kuchma  had  built  a career  almost  entirely  in  the  missile 
industry,  becoming  director  of  the  world’s  largest  missile-production  facility,  in 
Dnipropetrovsk.  Kuchma  won,  however,  because  he  correctly  read  the  elector- 
ate’s rapidly  changing  perceptions  of  the  way  out  of  the  country’s  problems.  If, 
in  December  1991,  electors  took  Ukrainian  independence  to  be  the  condition  for 
economic  recovery  and  prosperity,  by  July  1994  they  understood  economic 
recovery  to  be  the  condition  of  continued  independence.  Kuchma  acknowledged 
that  the  economic  crisis  was  related  directly  to  the  breakdown  of  trade  ties  with 
Russia.  In  the  pro-Western  orientation  of  Kravchuk  and  the  national  democrats 


1 Dominique  Arel  and  Andrew  Wilson,  “Ukraine  under  Kuchma:  Back  to  Eurasia?”  Radio  Free 
Euwpe/Radio  Liberty  Research  Report  3,  no.  32  (19  August  1994). 
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he  saw  no  tangible  benefits,  let  alone  a substitute  for  Ukraine’s  traditional 
patterns  of  trade  with  the  east.  Kuchma’s  Eurasian  orientation  did  not  mean  the 
abandonment  of  Ukrainian  independence:  rather,  Kuchma  argued  that  Ukraine’s 
very  survival  depended  upon  economic  recovery,  which  could  only  be  achieved 
through  Ukraine’s  fuller  participation  in  its  traditional  economic  area  and  through 
normalization  of  relations  with  Russia,  the  major  regional  power. 

Kuchma’s  victory  mirrored  the  results  of  the  parliamentary  election  in  March  and 
April  1994,  when  the  left-wing  parties  (Communist,  Socialist,  and  Peasant)  e- 
merged  as  the  largest  single  bloc.2  Kuchma  did  not  share  this  bloc’s  views  on 
economic  recovery,  but  there  was  in  this  election  campaign  a certain  coincidence 
between  the  left-wing  parties’  regional  identity  (eastern  and  southern  Ukraine) 
and  Kuchma’s  own — as  a defender  of  Russian  minority  interests  and,  of  course, 
an  advocate  of  renewed  economic  ties  with  Russia.  The  outcome  of  the  second 
round  showed  a regional  division  of  the  electorate  between  Kravchuk,  who 
gained  most  support  in  the  western  oblasts,  and  Kuchma,  who  gained  it  in  the 
east. 

Yet,  this  east-west  division  has  had  a paradoxical  effect  upon  Ukraine’s 
politicians.  Their  understanding  of  it  may  help  them  take  power,  but,  once  they 
assume  national  responsibilities,  they  strive  to  overcome  it.  Kuchma  was 
transformed  in  this  way,  too,  after  becoming  president.  He  quickly  learned  to 
speak  Ukrainian,  the  official  language,  and  dropped  the  issue  of  official  status 
for  Russian.  Kuchma’s  team  in  the  president’s  administration  was  drawn  from 
his  long-standing  supporters  and  collaborators  in  Dnipropetrovsk,  where  he  had 
studied  and  worked  for  many  years,  from  the  Nova  Ukraina  (New  Ukraine)  bloc 
of  1993  and  the  Interregional  Bloc  for  Reforms  of  1994,  and  from  the  Galician 
Nova  Khvylia  (New  Wave)  group  of  economic  reformers.  It  was  a broad 
coalition  whose  members  were  relatively  young  in  comparison  with  the  Kravchuk 
team,  and  it  included  easterners,  westerners,  and  Kyivans. 

International  realities  also  proved  more  complicated  than  Kuchma’s  election- 
campaign  prescriptions  for  them.  Good  relations  with  Russia  proved  more 
difficult  to  restore  than  many  had  thought,  while  relations  with  Western 
institutions  and  countries  featured  prominently  in  Kuchma’s  first  foreign-policy 
initiatives,  contradicting  initial  expectations  that  he  would  turn  toward  Eurasia. 
Within  months  of  his  election,  Kuchma’s  standing  in  opinion  polls  was  higher 
in  Western  than  Eastern  Ukraine  (though  it  remained  relatively  high  everywhere), 
and  it  remained  well  above  that  of  the  Supreme  Rada  and  its  chairman, 
Oleksandr  Moroz,  throughout  his  first  year.3 


2 See  Marko  Bojcun,  “The  Ukrainian  Parliamentary  Elections  in  March-April  1994,”  Europe- 
Asia  Studies  47  (1995),  no.  2:  229-49. 

3 Post-Postup,  19-25  May  1995. 
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The  Rada  had  elected  Moroz,  the  head  of  the  Socialist  party,  as  its  chairman 
in  May  1994.  His  election  was  the  left-wing  bloc  of  deputies’  first  victory  in 
parliament.  Moroz  did  not  agree  with  Kuchma  about  macro-economic  reform, 
privatization,  or  foreign  investment.  He  opposed  rapid  privatization  of  the  state 
economy,  the  privatization  of  land,  an  open-door  policy  for  foreign  investment, 
or  any  sharp  reduction  in  the  state  social-security  budget  as  a condition  for 
Ukraine’s  gaining  credits  and  technical  assistance  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  He  also  defended  the  Rada’s  established  legislative,  executive, 
and  constitutional  functions  against  the  advances  of  the  new  president.  Rather, 
he  wanted  to  see  the  president’s  role  reduced,  especially  in  domestic  affairs. 
Moroz  figured  as  a political  leader  whose  disagreements  with  Kuchma  were  both 
substantial  in  ideological  terms  and  indicative  of  the  broader  struggle  between 
the  president  and  parliament  for  dominance  within  the  state.4 

Voting  patterns  in  the  Rada  throughout  the  latter  part  of  1994  showed  that, 
by  a slim  majority,  it  was  restorationist  with  respect  to  the  state  power 
structure — that  is,  it  wanted  to  return  to  a Soviet-type  state  with  fused  legislative, 
executive,  and  constitutional  powers.  But,  by  an  equally  slim  majority,  it  was 
reformist  with  regard  to  economic  change — that  is,  in  favour  of  a capitalist 
market,  tempered  by  strong  welfare-state  provisions.5  Such  apparently  inconsist- 
ent orientations  within  the  Rada  could  be  explained  by  two  important  facts:  first, 
the  Rada  had  a large  body  of  independent,  i.e.,  non-party,  deputies  who  swayed 
between  the  left  and  the  national-democratic  parties,  often  for  quite  pragmatic 
reasons,  in  their  voting  behaviour.  Second,  the  ideological  profiles  of  the 
parliamentary  groupings  or  factions  entered  into  by  the  parties  were  not  at  all 
firm.  The  deputies’  regional  loyalties  often  took  the  upper  hand,  with  apparently 
left-wing  deputies  from  the  east  and  south  voting  for  pro-capitalist  measures 
because  they  were  seen  as  beneficial  for  their  regional  economies. 

Nevertheless,  Kuchma  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  Rada,  as  well  as 
with  vested  interests  in  the  ministries  and  agencies  of  government,  as  he 
attempted  to  turn  his  election  platform  into  state  policies.  The  Communists, 
Socialists,  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  Peasant  party  opposed  Kuchma’s  pro- 
market, pro-Western  policies  and  his  policies  favouring  privatization.  By  1994 
much  of  Ukrainian  society  had  come  to  hold  a negative  view  of  capitalism  and 
the  market,  identifying  it  with  the  looming  “grey  economy”  that  the  state  could 
not  tax  for  its  budget,  and  with  inflation,  unemployment,  the  steady  collapse  of 
state  industry,  and  the  appropriation  of  its  choicest  parts  by  the  new  business 
class.  The  Western  capitalist  countries,  seen  as  models  of  development  at  the 


4 Oleksandr  Moroz’s  interviews  and  speeches  provide  a good  overview  of  his  political 
orientation.  See  Halos  Ukrainy,  2 April  1992,  18  September  1993,  16  July  1994,  26  August  1994, 
17  and  21  September  1994,  and  31  December  1994. 

5 Mykola  Tomenko,  “The  Verkhovna  Rada  of  Today,”  Ukrainska  perspektyva,  1995,  no.  1. 
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time  of  independence,  came  to  be  regarded  widely  as  tight-fisted  and  bent  upon 
penetrating  Ukraine’s  economy  and  market  for  their  own  advantage. 

Kuchma’s  anti-crime  offensive  encountered  silent  but  determined  resistance 
from  state  officials  and  elected  deputies  suborned  by  the  mafiia.  There  was  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  newly  appointed  minister  of  foreign  economic  relations 
in  September  1994.6  This  ministry  issued  licences  to  trade  abroad,  which 
allowed  some  state  and  private  firms  to  re-export  Russian  fuels  and  dump 
Ukrainian  minerals,  metals,  chemicals,  railway  rolling  stock,  ships,  and  other 
goods  on  world  markets  for  considerable  profit,  most  of  it  banked  abroad. 
Kuchma’s  attempts  to  impose  fiscal  discipline  upon  the  national  budget,  to 
collect  taxes  on  company  profits,  to  unify  the  exchange  rate  of  the  karbovanets 
(in  order  to  eliminate  arbitraging  between  the  state  and  market  exchanges  by 
officials  with  access  to  state  hard-currency  reserves),  and  to  halt  the  flight  of 
capital  abroad — estimated  in  1994  to  be  in  excess  of  US  $25  billion — ran  up 
against  powerful  financial  oligarchies  straddling  the  state  and  private  sectors. 

To  be  sure,  Kuchma  was  a pro-market,  pro-capitalist  reformer.  On  this 
general  principle  he  had  support  within  the  country’s  new  ruling  circles.  But 
there  are  many  kinds  of  national  capitalist  economies  in  the  world.  Ukraine  could 
be  driven  into  the  periphery  of  the  world  market,  supplying  raw  materials  and 
semi-finished  goods,  and  developing  a strong  class  of  traders  in  these  goods, 
while  allowing  its  manufacturing  sector  to  decline  and  thereby  making  the 
country  more  dependent  on  imports  from  the  metropolitan  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ukraine  could  preserve  those  industrial  and  technological  sectors  in  which 
it  has  a distinct  advantage  in  world  trade,  and  develop  a more  self-sufficient 
domestic  market.  It  could  sink  into  the  Third  World,  or  it  could  balance  more 
evenly  between  the  Second  World  (the  former  USSR)  and  the  West.  The  social 
consequences  of  these  divergent  paths  into  capitalism  and  the  world  economy 
would  differ  markedly  from  each  other.  Kuchma  openly  chose  the  latter  path, 
seeking  to  foster  a private  economy  that  could  be  taxed,  an  industrial  policy  to 
save  Ukraine’s  most  promising  extraction,  processing,  and  manufacturing  sectors, 
and  a strategic  trade  policy  to  accumulate  hard-currency  earnings  for  further 
economic  development.  The  capitalist  class  that  would  emerge  from  this  process 
to  co-exist  in  a regulated  relationship  with  the  state  economic  sector  would  be 
different  from  the  “robber  barons”  who  were  already  engaged  in  the  primitive 
accumulation  of  capital.  Perhaps  Kuchma  believed  that  a deal  had  to  be  struck 
between  these  two  tendencies.  However,  either  a deal  or  a forceful  confrontation 
with  the  more  ruinous  transition  to  the  capitalist  market  would  require  that  the 
state’s  institutions,  particularly  its  executive  arm,  wield  greater  authority.  This 


6 Uriadovyi  kur’ier,  24  September  1994. 
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would  be  difficult  to  achieve  because  the  Ukrainian  state  was  weak  and  internally 
divided  by  ideology  and  conflicting  material  interests. 

Kuchma’s  primary  aim  in  the  field  of  state  reform,  therefore,  was  to  seek  a 
new  division  of  powers  between  the  president,  government,  parliament,  and 
judiciary.  He  tried  to  overcome  the  ongoing  conflict  between  the  executive  and 
legislature,  to  remove  executive  responsibilities  from  the  purview  of  the 
legislature,  and  to  establish  a strong  presidential  arm  of  state  that  could  enforce 
its  decisions  from  Kyiv  down  to  the  local  level  throughout  the  country. 

Why  is  there  a conflict  between  the  executive  and  legislature?  In  the 
beginning  there  was  only  the  Supreme  Rada,  an  instrument  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Ukraine,  itself  an  instrument  of  the  all-Union  Party  leadership.  As  the 
popular  movement  for  independence  gained  ground  in  1989  and  1990,  a growing 
wing  of  Ukraine’s  Communists  moved  to  accommodate  and  take  advantage  of 
it.  The  Rada,  in  which  they  held  a two-thirds  majority  after  the  March  1990 
elections,  claimed  increasing  powers  from  the  Moscow  centre,  expressing  this 
claim  constitutionally  for  the  first  time  in  the  July  1990  Declaration  of  State 
Sovereignty.  Throughout  this  period  the  Rada  combined  legislative  and  executive 
functions  and  operated  as  a kind  of  constituent  assembly  in  continuous  session.7 

The  Rada  then  delegated  some  of  its  higher  representative  and  executive 
functions  to  its  chairman — Leonid  Kravchuk  from  July  1990 — and  a year  later 
wrote  these  responsibilities  into  the  Law  on  the  President.  The  president  was  to 
be  the  shield  of  the  Rada  against  Moscow,  with  the  responsibility  of  preventing 
application  of  all-Union  laws  if  they  contradicted  republican  legislation.  As  a 
popularly  elected  statesman,  he  would  be  a legitimator  of  Ukrainian  statehood. 

In  1992,  after  his  election,  President  Kravchuk  became  not  only  the  head  of 
state — a role  directed  essentially  outward,  internationally — but  also  the  chief 
executive,  a role  directing  him  to  domestic  concerns.  He  assumed  the  right  to 
appoint  the  prime  minister  and  key  members  of  the  Cabinet,  though  not  without 
the  Rada’s  approval.  The  president  also  had  the  right  to  legislative  initiative  from 
within  the  executive  branch.  The  system  of  president’s  representatives,  created 
in  March  1992,  provided  the  chief  executive  with  a vertical  line  of  command 
from  the  national  through  the  oblast,  raion,  city,  and  rural  governments. 

The  Supreme  Rada,  however,  took  measures  to  limit  the  power  of  the  head 
of  state  and  chief  executive  and  weaken  his  influence.  It  could  veto  his  decrees, 
it  could  override  the  president’s  veto  of  its  own  draft  legislation,  and  most 
important,  it  confirmed  and  dismissed  the  prime  minister  and  Cabinet.  The 
president,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  dismiss  the  Rada  if  the  government 
resigned. 


7 I have  relied  for  this  summary  of  the  historic  conflict  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive 
upon  Ihor  Markov’s  excellent  analysis,  “The  Role  of  the  President  in  the  Ukrainian  Political  System,” 
RURFE  Research  Report  2,  no.  48  (December  1993). 
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The  prime  minister  and  Cabinet  emerged  as  an  independent  entity  in  the 
executive  branch  only  with  the  appointment  in  November  1992  of  Leonid 
Kuchma,  to  succeed  Vitold  Fokin  as  prime  minister.  The  Supreme  Rada  gave 
Kuchma  legislative  initiative  to  rule  by  decree  on  economic  matters,  and 
prevented  Kravchuk  from  overriding  him  through  presidential  decrees.  After  six 
months,  when  these  special  powers  were  not  extended  for  Kuchma  and 
Kravchuk’s  were  restored,  the  Rada  nevertheless  turned  down  Kravchuk’s 
proposal  that  he  should  reconsolidate  his  executive  authority  by  heading  the  new 
Cabinet.  It  sought  to  reimpose  its  authority  over  the  government,  and  Kravchuk 
had  to  concede. 

The  erosion  of  recently  gained  presidential  power  that  began  here  was 
illustrated  in  the  difference  between  the  first  draft  of  the  new  constitution  debated 
in  1992,  where  the  president  was  both  the  head  of  state  and  chief  executive,  and 
the  revised  draft  issued  in  1993,  in  which  the  president  was  only  the  head  of 
state.  The  president  was  forced  to  give  up  the  network  of  his  lower  government 
representatives  when  parliament  legislated  in  February  1994  that  their  heads  be 
popularly  elected.  So  began  a new  struggle  in  which  the  Supreme  Rada  and  the 
president  each  sought  to  subordinate  the  regional  and  local  councils. 

After  the  Rada’s  acceptance  of  Kuchma’s  resignation  as  prime  minister  in 
September  1993  and  subsequent  disastrous  nine  months,  during  which  Iukhym 
Zviahilsky  held  that  office  (currently  Zviahilsky  is  facing  prosecution  for  serious 
economic  crimes),  a new  prime  minister,  Vitalii  Masol,  was  chosen  in  June  1994, 
on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  elections.  Ex-Prime  Minister  Kuchma  then  defeated 
Kravchuk  in  the  elections  on  July  10. 

The  election  of  Leonid  Kuchma  marked  a turning  point  in  the  evolution  of 
relations  between  key  central  state  institutions.  As  president,  Kravchuk  had 
increasingly  stood  aloof  from  domestic  politics,  preferring  to  act  as  a mediator 
and  consensus  maker  between  competing  interest  groups  while  concentrating  his 
efforts  in  foreign  affairs:  securing  Ukraine’s  independence  and  defending 
territorial  integrity.  That  became  his  definitive  role,  and  it  was  one  cause  of  his 
almost  complete  ineffectiveness  in  combating  the  economic  crisis.  Kuchma,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  handed  economic  recovery  and  reform  as  his  principal  task, 
and  he  believed  that  Ukraine’s  continued  independence  depended  upon  success 
in  this  matter.  Kuchma  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  greater  influence  over 
domestic  policy-making  than  did  Kravchuk,  and  this  requirement  drove  him  to 
redefine  and  expand  his  prerogatives  as  chief  executive,  to  direct  the  Cabinet  and 
prime  minister,  and  to  restore  presidential  control  over  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment. All  these  developments  challenged  the  power,  influence,  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Supreme  Rada. 
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The  Cabinet  was  overhauled  in  August  and  September  1994.  Prime  Minister 
Masol  survived  then,  but  was  forced  by  Kuchma  to  resign  on  1 March  1995.8 
He  was  widely  regarded  as  an  opponent  of  Kuchma’s  policies  who  had  been 
sneaked  into  the  prime  minister’s  post  on  the  eve  of  the  second  round  of 
presidential  elections  as  insurance  against  Kuchma’s  victory.  Well  before  Masol’s 
resignation,  however,  Kuchma  had  not  only  filled  the  Cabinet  with  his  own 
people,  but  had  effectively  shifted  the  locus  of  policy  decision-making  to  his 
administration.  After  Masol  resigned,  Ievhen  Marchuk,  the  minister  of  state 
security  as  well  as  the  president’s  emissary  to  Crimea  and  Moscow  in  difficult 
negotiations,  was  made  the  acting  prime  minister.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  post 
and  asked  to  form  a new  Cabinet  in  May  1995  after  Kuchma  reached  agreement 
on  the  division  of  powers  with  the  Supreme  Rada. 

Kuchma  subordinated  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers  directly  to  his  office  by  a 
decree  on  6 August  1994.9  The  decree  was  motivated  by  the  need  for  effective 
leadership  of  state  institutions  in  carrying  out  economic  reform  and  consolidating 
market  relations.  It  requires  the  president’s  direct  participation  in  all  cabinet 
meetings  that  address  matters  of  economic  transformation  and  reform,  his 
approval  of  all  daily  Cabinet  agendas  and  the  Cabinet’s  participation  in  drawing 
up  presidential  decrees  on  economic  reform,  and  establishes  his  right  to  decide 
appointments  to  all  state  organisations  subordinated  to  the  Cabinet. 

Kuchma  resubordinated  all  regional  and  local  governments  to  the  president’s 
office  by  another  decree  issued  on  6 August  1994. 10  He  justified  it  by  the  need 
for  an  effective  vertical  command  network  that  would  ensure  uniform  and 
comprehensive  implementation  of  policy.  Accordingly,  the  heads  of  all  oblast 
governments,  of  the  Kyiv  and  Sevastopol  city  governments,  and  of  all  lower-tier 
(local)  governments  were  made  answerable  to  the  president.  The  heads  of  these 
governments,  elected  for  the  first  time  on  26  June  1994,  thus  saw  their 
democratic  local  authority  limited  by  central  executive  authority.  The  capacity 
of  the  Supreme  Rada  to  influence  them  was  also  diminished. 

Kuchma  sweetened  the  subordination  of  regional  and  local  councils  by 
promoting  greater  contact  between  them  and  the  president  through  a new 
consultative  body.  To  that  end,  a Council  of  the  Regions  was  created  by  decree 
on  20  September.  It  was  attached  to  the  presidency  and  was  to  advise  in  matters 
of  economic  and  social  policy  and  central-regional-local  government  relations.* 11 
The  council  included  the  government  heads  of  all  the  oblasts  and  the  cities  of 
Kyiv  and  Sevastopol,  as  well  as  the  deputy  premier  of  Crimea.  The  president  was 


8 Financial  Times,  2 March  1995. 

9 Halos  Ukrainy,  11  August  1994. 

10  Ibid. 

1 1 Uriadovyi  kur’ier,  22  September  1994. 
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the  council’s  head,  and  the  prime  minister  was  its  deputy  head.  Kuchma’s 
administration  worked  assiduously  to  win  explicit  support  from  these  govern- 
ments for  his  plan  to  consolidate  the  presidency  as  the  chief  domestic  executive 
organ  and  to  make  the  prime  minister  and  the  Cabinet  answerable  to  it,  thereby 
diminishing  the  ability  of  the  Supreme  Rada,  with  its  40  percent  plus  left-wing 
bloc,  to  make  the  Cabinet  answerable  to  it. 

Quite  early  in  his  presidency,  Kuchma  signalled  his  desire  to  reach  a 
constitutional  accord  with  the  Supreme  Rada  that  would  clearly  define  the 
separation  and  interdependence  of  their  functions  and  powers.12  The  prime  issue 
for  both  sides  was  who  would  control  the  government.  Kuchma  conceived  this 
accord  as  a “little  constitution”  prefiguring  a comprehensive  constitution  to  be 
adopted  later.  It  was  needed  urgently,  he  argued,  so  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  arms  of  state  might  work  effectively  towards  a major  economic, 
systemic  transformation.  Kuchma  also  warned  that,  unless  the  Rada  co-operated 
with  him,  he  would  take  the  issue  to  the  country  in  a referendum. 

The  Constitution  of  Ukraine  had  been  adopted  last  in  April  1978.  It  was 
substantially  amended  and  expanded  in  the  period  from  1990.  Naturally,  the 
evolution  of  the  Constitution  in  this  latest  period  led  to  a highly  complex  and 
contradictory  set  of  legal  documents  because  its  original  Soviet  terms  of 
reference  did  not  accord  with  the  new  historical  context  and  the  new  values  that 
accompanied  it.  In  an  effort  to  set  Ukraine’s  constitutional  process  on  a more 
appropriate,  contemporary  platform,  a comprehensive  new  draft  was  considered 
by  the  Supreme  Rada  in  1992  and  was  released  for  public  discussion.  Parliamen- 
tary commissions  incorporated  many  proposals  drawn  from  public  contributions 
and  from  their  own  deliberations  in  the  amended  draft  of  early  1993.  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  document  was  redrafted  to  reduce  the  powers  of  the  president 
as  chief  executive.  However,  it  proved  impossible  for  the  Rada  to  muster  two 
thirds  of  its  deputies  to  agree  on  a new  constitution,  and  so  it  was  never  tabled 
for  discussion  or  adoption. 

In  November  1994  the  president  and  the  Supreme  Rada  relaunched  the 
constitutional  process  by  agreeing  upon  the  composition  of  a Constitutional 
Commission  of  the  Supreme  Rada.13  Kuchma  and  Moroz  were  made  its  co- 
heads. The  Supreme  Rada  and  the  president  each  delegated  fifteen  members;  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Arbitration  Court,  and  the  Procuracy-General  delegated  two 
each;  and  the  Crimean  Supreme  Council  and  the  Constitutional  Court,  one  each. 
Such  proportions  reflected  the  real  balance  of  power  between  the  central 
institutions. 


12  Halos  Ukrainy,  22  and  28  July  1994. 

13  Halos  Ukrainy,  30  November  and  1 December  1994;  and  Uriadovyi  kur’ier,  12  November 
1994. 
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There  appeared  to  be  at  least  three  orientations  within  the  commission:  the 
Communist  and  Socialist  deputies,  who  wished  to  build  a new  constitution  on  the 
basis  of  the  1978  document;  the  reformist  centre  from  the  national-democratic 
and  liberal-democratic  camps,  who  wanted  to  use  the  1993  draft  constitution  as 
a basis;  and  President  Kuchma’s  supporters,  for  whom  their  own  “little 
constitution”  was  the  kernel  of  the  future  basic  law  they  wished  to  see 
adopted.14 

In  December  1994  the  president  submitted  his  draft  Constitutional  Law  on 
State  Power  and  Local  Self-government15  to  the  Rada,  which  the  latter  passed 
on  first  reading.  The  draft  contains  the  following  essential  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  central  state  institutions: 

1.  There  is  a division  of  powers  between  the  legislature,  executive,  and 
judiciary. 

2.  Judicial  supremacy  is  exercised  by  the  Constitutional  Court,  which  is 
responsible  for  arbitrating  between  the  branches  of  state  power.  Its  head 
is  to  be  nominated  jointly  by  the  president  and  the  Supreme  Rada,  and 
appointed  by  the  latter. 

3.  The  president  is  the  head  of  state.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
president  and  exercised  by  him  and  through  the  government  he 
establishes.  He  conducts  Ukraine’s  foreign  policy  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  Supreme  Rada.  The  president  is  the  head  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  appoints 
and  dismisses  the  higher  command  and  declares  war  and  a state  of  war, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  Supreme  Rada. 

4.  The  president  independently  establishes  the  government.  He  may 
likewise  dismiss  it.  The  Cabinet  of  Ministers  and  the  prime  minister  are 
subordinate  to  the  president. 

5.  Decrees  of  the  president  in  matters  of  economic  reform  not  yet 
regulated  by  law  have  the  force  of  law  until  relevant  legislation  is 
adopted. 

6.  The  president  can  veto  Supreme  Rada  legislation  and  send  it  back  for 
revision.  The  Rada  must  gain  support  for  its  amended  version  by  a two- 
thirds  majority  in  order  to  require  the  president  to  sign  the  legislation 
and  make  it  public. 


14  Halos  Ukrainy,  1 and  15  December  1994. 

15  Published  in  Uriadovyi  kur’ier,  6 December  1994. 
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7.  The  president  may  dissolve  the  Supreme  Rada,  after  consultation  with 
its  chairman  and  the  Constitutional  Court,  if  the  Rada  rejects  his 
government’s  programme  on  two  successive  occasions  or  does  not 
approve  its  state  budget  within  a period  of  three  months. 

8.  The  president  has  the  prerogative  of  nominating  persons  to  the 
following  key  posts:  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Higher 
Arbitration  Court,  the  procurator-general,  and  the  head  of  the  National 
Bank. 

9.  The  Supreme  Rada  is  the  supreme  legislative  authority. 

10.  The  Supreme  Rada  can  have  a vote  of  non-confidence  only  on  the 
government’s  programme,  not  its  composition.  Such  a vote  leads  to  the 
resignation  of  the  government,  but  not  of  the  president. 

1 1 . The  Supreme  Rada  can  veto  the  decrees  of  the  president  on  the  basis  of 
their  unconstitutionality,  which  must  be  established  by  the  judiciary. 

12.  The  Supreme  Rada  can  initiate  impeachment  proceedings  against  the 
president  for  a serious  crime,  and  can  proceed  to  their  completion  on 
condition  of  a favourable  ruling  by  the  Constitutional  Court. 

How  a new  constitution  might  be  adopted  had  already  been  the  subject  of 
debate.  Moroz  proposed  that  a draft  be  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Rada,  that  a 
referendum  be  held  to  resolve  matters  on  which  the  Rada  could  not  agree,  and 
that  the  final  version  be  debated  and  adopted  by  an  All-Ukrainian  Congress  of 
Councils  composed  of  deputies  from  every  level  of  government.16  President 
Kuchma  proposed  that  a constitution  be  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Rada,  through 
a referendum  in  matters  of  disagreement  and  finally  by  agreement  of  the  three 
central  state  branches  in  joint  session.17 

The  draft  Law  on  State  Power  was  subjected  to  commission  hearings  from 
January  to  mid- April  1995  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a compromise  formulation  that 
could  be  put  to  the  Rada.  Early  on  it  became  apparent  that  the  Rada  would  give 
up  its  prerogative  to  appoint  the  government — the  Cabinet  of  Ministers — but  not 
its  right  to  monitor  and  approve  its  programme.  The  main  point  of  disagreement, 
however,  was  the  perceived  imbalance  between  the  powers  of  the  president  and 
the  legislature,  in  particular  the  president’s  right  to  dismiss  the  legislature  if  it 
would  not  accept  the  government’s  programme  or  its  budget.  Furthermore,  the 
president  would  have  control  of  appointments  to  the  judiciary,  which  was  meant 
to  be  the  arbiter  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  state.  He 


16  Halos  Ukrainy,  15  September  1994. 

17  Uriadovyi  kur’ier,  13  December  1994. 
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would  also  control  regional  and  local  government  executives  through  the  system 
of  state  administration,  undermining  their  authority  as  elected  governments  and 
eliminating  the  channels  of  communication  and  influence  between  them  and  the 
Supreme  Rada.  In  short,  a majority  of  the  Rada  would  not  agree  to  a decisive 
shift  in  the  direction  of  a presidential  republic.  On  April  12,  the  Rada  moved  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  draft  law  and  began  considering  it  article  by  article, 
raising  fears  that  it  would  drag  out  the  process  even  more  and  dilute  the  powers 
of  the  executive  along  the  way.18 

Deliberations  had  been  proceeding  for  a month  when  President  Kuchma  lost 
patience  and  decided  to  intervene.  Behind-the-scenes  negotiations  must  have 
played  a part  in  narrowing  the  differences  between  the  parties.  On  16  May  Fedir 
Burchak,  a presidential  spokesman,  proposed  to  the  Supreme  Rada  that  all 
articles  referring  to  the  its  dissolution  and  the  president’s  impeachment  be 
dropped  altogether  in  order  that  the  law  be  passed  quickly.  Two  days  later  it  was 
adopted  by  a simple  majority  of  212  deputies.  The  Rada’s  national-democratic 
and  liberal-democratic  factions  (Centre,  Statehood,  Interregional  Bloc  for 
Reforms,  Unity,  and  Rukh)  and  the  Peasant  party’s  deputies  voted  in  favour.  The 
Independent  faction,  the  Communists,  and  the  Socialists  were  opposed.19  The 
Peasant  party,  representing  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  and  agro-industrial 
sectors,  had  been  aligned  all  year  with  the  Communists  and  Socialists,  so  its 
defection  to  the  centre  right  assured  the  latter  a majority.  How  was  this 
achieved?  News  began  to  leak  out  that  Oleksandr  Tkachenko,  deputy  head  of  the 
Rada  and  leader  of  the  Peasant  party,  was  being  investigated  for  alleged 
profiteering  from  agro-business  contracts  with  an  American  supplier  of  hybrid 
seed  corn.20  Then,  on  3 June,  the  Rada’s  newspaper,  Holos  Ukrainy,  carried  a 
short  item  announcing  that  the  Cabinet  had  instructed  the  National  Bank  to  issue 
credits  to  the  agricultural  sector  in  the  form  of  a 50  percent  advance  on  1995 
state  contracts  to  purchase  grain  and  seed.  The  Rada  suspended  Tkachenko’s 
authority  as  its  deputy  head  on  6 June,  pending  an  outcome  of  the  investiga- 
tion.21 These  developments  suggested  that  a split  had  occurred  among  the 
Peasant  party  deputies. 

The  fight  was  not  over  yet,  because  the  left  in  the  Supreme  Rada  now 
retreated  and  regrouped  around  the  still-functioning  1978  constitution.  In  order 
to  implement  the  Law  on  State  Power,  explicit  provision  had  to  be  made  to 
override  all  contradictory  articles  of  that  constitution.  This  would  require  a two- 
thirds  majority.  On  this  matter  the  parties  of  the  left  managed  to  hold  their 


18  Halos  Ukrainy,  20,  21,  and  26  April  1995;  Uriadovyi  kur’ier,  20  April  1995;  and  Post-Postup, 
3-9  February  and  14-20  April  1995. 

19  Holos  Ukrainy,  18  and  20  May  1995. 

20  Holos  Ukrainy,  12  May  1995. 

21  Holos  Ukrainy,  7 June  1995. 
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ground  and  to  avoid  the  crucial  constitutional  amendments  that  would  have  made 
the  Law  on  State  Power  operative.  Apparently  the  parties  of  the  left  were  able 
to  claw  back  support  from  deputies  who  were  moving  in  Kuchma’s  direction. 
According  to  a statement  issued  later  by  Rukh,  “a  group  of  centrist  deputies  who 
had  voted  for  the  law  . . . failed  to  take  the  decisive  steps  to  implement  it.”22 
At  this  point  the  debate  over  the  division  of  state  power  intensified  again, 
revealing  its  underlying  policy  dimensions.  Communist  and  Socialist  spokesmen 
directed  their  fire  towards  the  president’s  economic  reform  measures  of  the 
previous  year,  claiming  they  were  responsible  for  the  continuing  economic  ruin 
and  the  impoverishment  of  society  at  large,  while  fortunes  were  being  made  by 
the  new  class  of  traders  and  private  appropriators  of  state  property.  They  attacked 
Kuchma’s  pro-Western  orientation,  arguing  that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund’s  prescriptions  for  the  state  budget  were  appropriate  for  a Third  World 
country,  but  not  for  Ukraine.  Adherence  to  the  IMF’s  demands  would  lead  to  a 
situation  where  transnational  financial-industrial  giants  would  control  the 
country’s  economy.  The  chaos  and  corruption  in  central  government  ministries 
made  it  unlikely  that  greater  executive  power  could  lead  to  recovery  and 
adequate  social-security  provisions,  they  argued.  Rather,  the  president’s  drive  for 
more  power  in  these  conditions  only  raised  the  spectre  of  authoritarian  rule.  The 
Supreme  Rada  was  the  country’s  guarantee  of  political  pluralism  and  the  medium 
by  which  social  grievances  could  be  aired  and  addressed.23 

On  31  May  Kuchma  raised  the  stakes  and  issued  a decree  announcing  a 
national  plebiscite  for  28  June.  The  question  to  be  posed — “Do  you  have 
confidence  in  the  president  or  the  Supreme  Rada?” — and  the  fact  that  only  two 
answers  would  be  possible  would  force  the  electorate  to  choose  between  the  two 
institutions.  There  would  be  no  provision  to  indicate  confidence  or  non- 
confidence in  both  of  them.  Public-opinion  surveys  suggested  that  the  president 
would  win  hands  down.  In  an  appeal  to  the  nation,  Kuchma  spoke  of  the 
inadmissibility  of  “political  war”  in  conditions  of  economic  ruin,  of  the 
unacceptable  length  of  time  it  had  taken  to  adopt  the  Law  on  State  Power,  and 
of  its  sabotage  after  adoption.  He  threatened  to  bring  order  to  the  country,  either 
through  agreement  with  the  Rada  “or  through  more  complicated  and  drawn-out 
events.”  He  emphasized,  however,  that  “the  president  will  not  use  force.  The 
greatest  political  victory  is  not  worth  spilling  blood  over.  God  and  the  people 
will  damn  anyone  who  breaks  the  peace  on  Ukrainian  soil.”24 

Two  small  articles  accompanied  the  appeal  in  the  government  newspaper, 
Uriadovyi  kur’ier.  an  instruction  by  the  Cabinet  to  law-enforcement  agencies  to 


22  Uriadovyi  kur’ier,  6 June  1995. 

23  Oleksandr  Holovchenko  summarizes  this  view  in  a major  article  in  Halos  Ukrainy,  20  and  26 
April  1995.  See  also  Halos  Ukrainy,  12,  16,  23,  and  26  May  and  3 June  1995. 

24  Uriadovyi  kur’ier,  3 June  1995. 
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strengthen  the  safekeeping  of  firearms  and  street-control  devices  such  as  tear-gas 
guns;  and  an  announcement  that  the  Council  of  the  Regions  unanimously 
supported  the  plebiscite,  would  assure  its  conduct,  and  was  ready  “to  share 
responsibility  with  the  president  for  the  organization  of  the  state’s  socio- 
economic and  political  tasks.” 

The  Supreme  Rada  responded  on  1 June:  it  vetoed  the  plebiscite  on  grounds 
of  unconstitutionality.  It  forbade  governments  at  all  levels  to  issue  funds  to 
conduct  it  or  any  other  plebiscite  in  1995.  It  further  proposed  a meeting  with  the 
president  to  discuss  reaching  a compromise,  and  asked  him  to  submit  the  names 
of  the  members  of  his  new  government  to  the  Rada  for  approval.  The  govern- 
ment had  resigned  in  March  after  the  Rada  voted  non-confidence  in  it.  Ievhen 
Marchuk  had  been  appointed  the  acting  prime  minister,  but  Kuchma  was  waiting 
for  a solution  to  the  constitutional  impasse  before  proposing  a new  government. 
The  resolution  further  proposed  that  Kuchma  and  Moroz  jointly  submit  to  the 
Rada  a new  list  of  candidates  for  election  to  the  Constitutional  Court.  The 
resolution  showed  that  the  ongoing  struggle  for  the  constitutional  division  of 
powers  was  simultaneously  a struggle  over  the  actual  composition  of  the  next 
government  and  of  the  Constitutional  Court,  framed  by  the  broader  struggle  over 
the  direction  of  Ukraine’s  post-Communist  transition.25 

Having  brought  the  Supreme  Rada  to  the  brink  of  dissolution,  Kuchma  now 
manoeuvred  to  drive  his  advantage  home.  The  president  had  been  meeting  with 
the  representatives  of  six  factions  in  the  Rada  that  supported  him  against  the  left 
bloc.  As  the  conflict  deepened,  his  support  grew  to  eight  factions  by  June.  They 
proposed  to  sign  an  alternative  agreement  with  Kuchma  if  the  Law  on  State 
Power  failed  to  be  implemented.  This  agreement  contained  the  same  provisions 
on  the  division  of  power  as  the  amended  law,  but  it  was  framed  as  a temporary 
agreement  between  the  president  and  the  Rada,  to  remain  in  force  until  a new 
constitution  could  be  adopted.  That  is,  it  was  not  seen  as  the  kernel  of  the  new 
constitution,  and  it  was  not  expected  to  muster  a two-thirds  majority, 

Kuchma  met  with  the  Rada’s  factions  again  on  4 and  5 June.  On  6 June  he 
met  the  Rada’s  Presidium,  who  agreed  to  put  the  agreement  to  a vote  by  the 
deputies.  On  7 June  the  Rada  considered  the  “Constitutional  Agreement  between 
the  Supreme  Rada  and  President  of  Ukraine  on  the  Basic  Principles  of 
Organization  and  Functioning  of  State  Power  and  Local  Self-Government  in 
Ukraine  until  the  Adoption  of  a New  Constitution.”  The  deputies  voted  by  name: 
240  were  in  favour  of  the  agreement,  eighty-one  were  opposed,  and  eight 
abstained.  Moroz  and  Kuchma  signed  the  agreement  at  a ceremony  in  the 
Mariinskyi  Palace  the  next  day.  The  plebiscite  was  cancelled,  and  preparations 


25  Halos  Ukrainy,  3 June  1995. 
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for  a new  constitution  were  announced.  Kuchma  named  Ievhen  Marchuk  as 
prime  minister  and  asked  him  to  form  a new  Cabinet.26 

The  constitutional  agreement  broadly  follows  the  provisions  of  the  draft  Law 
on  State  Power,  with  several  important  changes  and  elaborations: 

1 . The  division  of  powers  between  the  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary 
is  affirmed. 

2.  The  head  of  the  Constitutional  Court,  exercising  judicial  supremacy,  is 
nominated  jointly  by  the  president  and  the  Supreme  Rada,  and 
appointed  by  the  latter.  However,  these  two  institutions  each  nominate 
half  of  the  court’s  judges.  The  president  nominates  the  heads  and  all  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Higher  Arbitration  Court. 

3.  The  president  is  the  head  of  state,  the  chief  executive,  and  the  head  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Ministers.  The  Cabinet  reports  directly  to  him.  The 
president  is  also  the  head  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  appoints  and  dismisses 
the  high  command  and  declares  war  and  a state  of  war,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Supreme  Rada. 

4.  The  president  must  establish  his  government  within  a month  of  taking 
office  or  of  the  previous  government’s  resignation.  Within  two  months 
the  government  must  present  to  the  Rada  its  programme,  which  must  be 
within  the  budgetary  limits  set  by  the  Rada.  If  this  condition  is  not  met, 
the  government  can  face  a non-confidence  motion.  The  Rada  can  vote 
non-confidence  in  the  programme,  but  it  cannot  challenge  the  composi- 
tion of  the  government  until  one  year  after  it  has  been  established. 

5.  The  president’s  decrees  on  matters  of  economic  reform  not  yet  regulated 
by  law  have  the  force  of  law  until  relevant  legislation  is  adopted. 

6.  The  president  can  veto  Supreme  Rada  legislation  and  send  it  back  for 
revision.  The  Rada  must  gain  support  for  its  amended  version  by  a two- 
thirds  majority  in  order  to  require  the  president  to  sign  the  legislation 
and  make  it  public. 

7.  The  president  has  the  prerogative  of  nominating  persons  to  the 
following  key  posts:  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Higher 
Arbitration  Court,  the  procurator-general,  and  the  head  of  the  National 
Bank. 


26  Halos  Ukrainy,  16  May  and  6,  7,  8,  and  10  June  1995;  and  Uriadovyi  kur’ier,  6 and  8 June 
1995. 
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8.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  president  to  dissolve  the  Supreme  Rada. 
The  Rada  is  responsible  for  its  own  dissolution  and  setting  new 
elections,  both  of  the  Rada  and  the  president. 

9.  The  Supreme  Rada  exercises  legislative,  constitutional,  and  control 
functions,  as  foreseen  in  the  existing  constitution  and  the  new  agree- 
ment. It  will  adopt  the  new  constitution.  A broad  range  of  subjects, 
including  the  state  budget,  rights  and  freedoms  of  citizens,  education, 
currency  value,  and  state  taxes  are  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
legislature.  All  subjects  not  already  defined  as  the  prerogative  of  other 
branches  of  the  state  lie  within  the  Rada’s  prerogative. 

11.  The  Supreme  Rada  can  veto  the  president’s  decrees  on  the  basis  of  their 
unconstitutionality,  which  must  be  established  by  the  judiciary. 

12.  There  are  no  provisions  for  the  impeachment  of  the  president. 

13.  Elected  heads  of  the  oblast,  raion,  and  Kyiv  and  Sevastopol  city 
governments  are  appointed  as  heads  of  their  respective  levels  of  state 
administration  by  the  president.  Their  dismissal  as  state  administration 
heads  carries  with  it  the  automatic  termination  of  their  positions  as 
elected  heads  of  government.  Higher  levels  of  the  state  administration, 
from  the  president  down,  can  overturn  the  decisions  of  lower  levels. 
The  state  administration  can  delegate  responsibilities  to  lower  levels  of 
government  (village,  town,  city)  and  can  overturn  their  decisions, 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

Conclusion 

President  Kuchma’s  first  year  in  office  was  a very  busy  one  on  the  domestic 
and  international  fronts.  This  article  has  investigated  only  one  of  the  important 
developments — the  effort  to  create  a stronger  presidential  arm  of  state  at  the 
expense  of  the  legislature,  which  inherited  substantial  executive  and  juridical 
powers  from  the  Soviet  period.  By  June  1995  the  results  were  clear:  Kuchma 
succeeded  in  establishing  presidential  control  of  the  central  government,  thereby 
taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Central  Rada.  He  subordinated  the  lower  levels 
of  government  to  the  state  administration  system,  undermining  the  elective 
authority  and  accountability  of  their  heads.  Combined  with  his  successful 
courtship  of  elected  oblast  leaders  by  their  inclusion  into  a Council  of  the 
Regions,  Kuchma  dispelled  practically  all  hope  that  a Soviet  system  of  govern- 
ment— with  lower  governments  accountable  to  the  higher  ones  all  the  way  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Supreme  Rada — could  be  created.  The  Rada  thereby  became — at 
least  by  definition — a more  purely  legislative  arm  of  state. 

Kuchma’s  hopes  were  not  realized  completely.  He  was  denied  the  power  to 
subordinate  the  Rada  to  his  office  by  the  right  to  dissolve  it.  He  conceded  to  the 
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joint  nomination  of  the  chief  justice  and  member  judges  of  the  Constitutional 
Court.  And,  not  least  importantly,  the  Rada  agreed  only  to  what  Oleksandr 
Moroz  called  “a  temporary  juridical  and  political  agreement,”  not  a constitutional 
agreement,  between  the  Rada  and  the  president.  The  Rada  will  adopt  the  new 
constitution  when  it  is  ready. 

The  struggle  over  the  division  of  state  powers  is  by  no  means  a struggle  for 
the  sake  of  power  alone.  The  functional  division  between  the  arms  of  state  masks 
a division  of  another  kind:  the  complex  ideological  division  between  the  Rada’s 
left-wing  bloc  and  the  president’s  team  and  his  supporters  in  the  Rada.  It  is  no 
longer  a division  between  capitalism  and  socialism/communism  as  the  long-term 
goal  of  the  transition  period.  It  is  more  a choice  between  different  paths  for 
Ukraine  to  a capitalist  society  and  the  world  market,  with  still  widespread 
disagreement  about  the  relative  benefits  of  ties  to  the  east  as  opposed  to  the  west, 
the  welfare  state  versus  neo-liberal  austerity  in  welfare,  and  so  on. 

Behind  ideology — and  in  some  ways  beyond  it  as  well — there  are  real 
material  interests  that  divide  Ukraine’s  political  elite.  It  would  be  too  simple  to 
say  that  Kuchma  is  the  pro-capitalist  reformer  and  the  Supreme  Rada  contains 
an  anti-capitalist  bloc,  and  that  here  the  conflict  rests.  Indeed,  de  facto 
privatization  of  productive  assets  has  gone  so  far  in  Ukraine  today  that  one  can 
already  speak  about  distinct  concentrations  of  capital  employed  by  their  owners, 
who  necessarily  have  distinct  interests.  Today  these  owners  are  all  represented 
in  politics  in  some  way — within  the  Rada,  the  presidency,  and  other  central  and 
regional  state  institutions.  On  the  one  hand,  they  all  have  an  interest  in  holding 
the  state  and  the  country  together,  building  up  the  national  market,  and  creating 
a national  economic  leadership — this  is  one  of  President  Kuchma’s  priorities  as 
Ukraine’s  foremost  elected  leader.  However,  the  struggle  over  the  division  of 
state  powers  is  also  the  struggle  between  these  separate  and  sometimes 
contradictory  interests  of  privately  or  corporately  accumulating  wealth.  Thus,  new 
questions  must  arise:  who  among  Ukraine’s  new  business  elites  will  benefit 
materially  from  a strengthened  presidency  in  the  person  of  Leonid  Kuchma,  and 
who  will  suffer?  And  what  impact,  if  any,  will  a strengthened  presidency  have 
upon  the  living  standards  of  the  Ukrainian  population  as  a whole?  Such  questions 
concerning  the  relationship  between  state-political  and  socio-economic  processes 
are  the  subject  of  another  article. 
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Poland  and  Ukraine: 

Elite  Transformations  and  Prospects 
for  Democracy* 

Jan  Pakulski 


Poland  and  Ukraine  have  had  similar  fates.  Both  the  historical  experience  of  the 
two  peoples  and  their  current  predicaments  are  strongly  linked.  This  is  not  only 
a matter  of  territorial  proximity,  but  also  of  strong  geopolitical  and  cultural  links. 
Both  nations  inhabit  the  “borderline”  area  between  West  and  East.  Both  live  in 
the  shadow  of  the  disintegrating  Soviet  Russian  empire.  Both  are  experiencing 
a difficult  transition  from  Communism  to  what,  it  is  hoped,  will  become  a fully 
democratic  market  society.  Because  of  their  population,  size  and  centrality  in  the 
region,  they  are  also  crucial  for  the  stability  of  all  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
These  are  compelling  reasons  for  assessing  the  two  countries’  current  political 
developments  and  future  prospects. 

This  assessment  rests  on  the  foundation  of  elite  theory,  which  suggests  that 
political  developments  depend  primarily  on  elite  configurations.  National  elites 
comprise  persons  with  the  most  power  in  the  national  community — those  who 
have  serious  and  regular  influence  on  the  major  decisions  affecting  that 
community.  Such  persons  are  located  in  the  largest  and  resource-richest 
organizations — most  importantly,  the  state.  I will  focus  here  on  political  elites 
and  their  changing  shape  in  Poland  and  Ukraine,  paying  some  attention  also  to 
the  emergent  elite  configuration  in  Russia.  The  assumptions  of  my  paper  are  that 
elite  configurations  are  the  key  determinant  of  democratic  stabilization,  and  that 
such  stabilization  is  the  key  determinant  of  long-term  Polish-Ukrainian  relations 
and  stability  in  the  entire  region.* 1 


* This  paper  is  based  on  the  assessment  of  elite  configurations  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
found  in  Higley  and  Pakulski  1992,  1995. 

1 For  the  classical  version  of  elite  theory,  see  the  writings  of  Vilfredo  Pareto,  Gaetano  Mosca, 
and  Roberto  Michels.  I am  using  here  the  contemporary  version  of  elite  theory,  in  particular.  Field 
and  Higley  1980,  Higley  and  Burton  1989,  and  Etzioni-Halevi  1993.  For  a review  of  current  patterns 
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As  far  as  elite  configurations  are  concerned,  there  are  three  broad  possibil- 
ities: (1)  increasingly  unchecked  and  violent  power  struggles  between  elites,  with 
regimes  oscillating  between  democratic  and  authoritarian  forms,  depending  upon 
which  groups  have  the  upper  hand;  (2)  restrained  elite  competitions  in  accord- 
ance with  democratic  game  rules  and  tacit  accommodations,  with  regimes  grad- 
ually becoming  stable  democracies;  and  (3)  takeovers  by  ultra-nationalist  elites 
through  coups  or  plebiscitary  victories,  with  regimes  becoming  state-corporatist 
in  form  and  quasi-fascist  in  operation.  These  configurations  and  possibilities,  I 
argue  below,  are  different  in  Poland,  Ukraine,  and  Russia. 

Elite  Configurations  and  Political  Outcomes 

The  key  characteristics  of  elites  are  their  unity  and  differentiation  (Field  and 
Higley  1980,  Etzioni-Halevy  1993).  The  former  involves  both  interaction 
between  the  key  groups  of  power-holders  and  the  norms  guiding  this  interaction. 
The  latter  refers  to  the  division  of  labour,  institutional  separation,  and  organiz- 
ational autonomy.  Unified  elites  interact  regularly  through  networks  and  channels 
that  provide  them  access  to  central  decision-making  processes.  There  is  little 
exclusion;  no  important  section  of  elites  is  marginalized  or  cut  off  from  the 
political  process.  Differentiated  elites  become  organizationally  diverse  and  partly 
autonomous  from  inter-elite  interference,  mass  pressures,  and  extra-national 
threats. 

Differences  in  the  extent  of  unity  and  differentiation  define  the  main 
configurations  of  national  elites:  strong  or  weak  unity  accompanied  by  wide  or 
narrow  differentiation.  These  configurations  are,  in  turn,  principal  determinants 
of  political  regimes:  stable  democracies  of  the  “poly archie”  type  (Dahl  1971)  are 
likely  to  appear  where  there  is  both  strong  unity  and  wide  differentiation; 
authoritarian  regimes,  where  there  is  neither;  partocratic  regimes,  where  there  is 
strong  unity  but  narrow  differentiation;  and  unstable  democracies,  where  there 
is  wide  differentiation  but  weak  unity. 

Two  types  of  strong  elite  unity  must  be  distinguished.  In  the  first  type 
(“ideological”  unity),  all  or  most  elites  belong  to  a dominant  party  or  movement 
and  uniformly  profess  its  ideology,  religious  doctrine,  or  other  clearly  defined 
belief  system.  This  may  result  from  the  victory  of  a specific  elite  group  in  a 
revolutionary  upheaval;  both  Communist  and  Islamic  regimes  approximate  this 
type.  In  either  case,  a newly  dominant  elite  dictates  that  anyone  who  possesses 
or  aspires  to  power  must  conform  to  its  doctrine  and  organizational  base. 
Regimes  created  by  this  type  of  elite  tend  to  be  long-lasting,  but  there  is  no 
public  contestation  and  therefore  no  democratic  politics.  In  the  second  type 


of  elite  transformations  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  see  Derlien  and  Szablowski  1993  and  Higley 
and  Pakulski  1995. 
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(“consensual”  unity),  elites  are  affiliated  with  conflicting  parties,  movements,  and 
beliefs,  but  still  adhere  to  a set  of  procedures  and  tacit  understandings  about  the 
operation  of  political  institutions  in  which  they  share  power  through  complex 
interaction  networks.  This  is  an  essentially  voluntary  and  procedural  unity  that 
greatly  facilitates  conflict  resolution  short  of  the  point  at  which  inter-elite 
violence  begins.  Elites  “agree  how  to  disagree,”  how  to  resolve  their  disagree- 
ments in  a peaceful  way.  Their  appeals  for  electoral  and  other  support  among 
conflicting  mass  categories  and  interests  tend  to  be  restrained.  This  is  conducive 
to  peaceful  contestations,  wide  participation,  and  thus  a stable  democratic  regime 
(Field  and  Higley  1980,  Higley  et  al.  1991). 

Elite  differentiation  follows  the  long-term  processes  of  industrialization  and 
political  modernization.  It  may  be  slowed  for  long  periods  when  one  elite  group 
manages,  through  revolution  or  foreign  imposition,  to  become  dominant  and 
impose  its  doctrine  on  all  other  groups.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Communist 
regimes.  The  centralized  Party-state  apparats  (labelled  here  “partocratic”)  concen- 
trated power  in  the  hands  of  the  small  political  establishment,  typically  the 
Politburo.  Functional  autonomy  was  severely  restricted  by  overall  political 
supervision  and  the  central  management  of  the  economy  and  society.  In  the  case 
of  dependent  elites,  as  in  the  former  Soviet  republics,  this  centralization  went 
beyond  sectoral  differences;  national  elites  enjoyed  only  small  margins  of 
autonomy. 

If  the  extent  of  elite  unity  and  differentiation  are  interrelated,  four  broad  elite 
configurations  and  the  basic  regime  types  with  which  they  are  associated  emerge 
(see  Higley  and  Pakulski  1995)  (Figure  1). 

The  current  elite  transformations  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  started  from 
configurations  of  ideological  elites  operating  in  partocratic  regimes.  The  strength 
of  ideological  unity  differed  (it  was  higher  in  Ukraine  and  Russia  than  in 
Poland),  as  did  the  degree  and  scope  of  elite  differentiation.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
eve  of  the  “velvet  revolutions”  all  Central  and  Eastern  European  elites  approxi- 
mated this  type.  The  collapse  of  Communism  in  Europe  meant  the  collapse  of 
ideological  unity  and  opened  the  way  for  the  process  of  transition  from  the 
partocratic  configuration.  This  process  started  in  Poland  with  the  round-table 
talks 
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Figure  1.  Configurations  of  National  Elites  (and  Associated  Regime  Types). 
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in  the  spring  of  1989  and  the  June  elections.  The  post-Communist  transition  in 
Ukraine  started  with  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  accelerated  by  the  failed 
coup  attempt  in  August  1991. 

The  Polish  and  Ukrainian  Elites  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Revolution2 

The  ideological  unity  of  the  Communist  elites  had  never  been  monolithic, 
however,  and  by  the  1980s  it  was  clearly  weakening.  Dissident  statements  and 
actions  by  intellectual,  religious,  scientific,  and  sometimes  even  political  leaders 
punctuated  the  politics  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  Communist  rule.  This  erosion  of  ideological  unity 
was  much  more  intense  in  Poland  than  in  Soviet-dominated  Ukraine.  The  reforms 
of  the  Gierek  era  (1970-80)  and  the  Solidarity  period  accelerated  the  process  of 
erosion  in  Poland  to  the  extent  that  on  the  eve  of  the  round-table  talks  (Febru- 
ary-April  1989)  the  Polish  elites  were  already  ideologically  secularized  and 
divided,  with  a number  of  intellectual,  church,  and  trade-union  leaders  forming 
a well-articulated  counter-elite  (Frentzel-Zagorska  1993).  This  counter-elite  was 
informally  tolerated,  and  many  of  its  members  maintained  informal  contact  with 
the  party-state  leaders.  In  Ukraine,  changes  in  elite  unity  came  later  and  mostly 
“from  above,”  in  the  sense  that  they  were  triggered  by  the  reformist  policies  of 
Gorbachev.  This  does  not  deny  the  importance  of  the  movement  from  below, 
Rukh.  But  Rukh  was  too  weak  and  too  fragmented  to  give  rise  to  alternative 
political  elites  of  a type  and  scope  that  emerged  out  of  the  Solidarity  movement 
in  Poland.  The  key  impetus  in  Ukraine  came  from  within  the  national-Commu- 
nist  elites,  which  grew  ideologically  disenchanted,  divided  in  their  political 


2 The  extent  of  changes  in  elite  unity  and  the  nature  of  political  regimes  warrants  thinking  of 
the  1989-91  events  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  revolutions  (e.g.,  Banac  1992a,  Higley  and 
Pakulski  1992,  Stokes  1993).  As  a follower  of  the  classical  elite  theorists,  I consider  these  revolutions 
elite  transitions. 
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loyalties,  and  threatened  in  their  status.  They  seized  the  window  of  opportunity 
created  by  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  establishment  and  made  a bid  for  autonomy 
that  would  strengthen  their  position  (Motyl  1993). 

The  “velvet  revolutions”  did  the  demolition  job:  they  destroyed  the 
ideological-elite  configuration  and  opened  the  way  for  the  new  elite  structure. 
Important  elite  groups  sought  new  political  formulae  in  ethno-nationalist  idioms 
and  the  principles  of  liberal  democracy  and  a market  economy.  With  the  eclipse 
of  the  Communist  parties  and  the  dismantling  of  the  partocratic  regimes,  power 
flowed  rapidly  from  the  political  elites  to  the  military,  economic,  state-adminis- 
trative, and  symbolic-cultural  elites.  These  transformations — revolutionary  in 
scope  but  peaceful  in  form — follow  three  main  patterns:  (1)  a negotiated  settle- 
ment paving  the  way  for  consensual  elites  (e.g.,  Poland  and  Hungary);  (2)  a 
negotiated  but  limited  liberalization  resulting  in  fragmented  elites  (e.g.,  Bulgaria 
and  Slovakia);  and  (3)  a pre-emptive  takeover  by  sections  of  the  Communist 
elites,  producing  divided  elites  (e.g.,  Romania,  Ukraine).  I shall  focus  on  the 
Polish  and  Ukrainian  cases  and  on  the  somewhat  puzzling  pattern  of  elite 
transformation  in  Russia.3 

Poland:  Towards  a Consensual  Elite 

The  foundations  for  consensual  unification  of  elites  in  Poland  were  already 
laid  during  the  Gierek  era  and  the  Solidarity  period.  Even  during  martial  law  the 
elites  respected  the  unwritten  rules  of  political  engagement:  there  was  no 
bloodshed  (except  in  some  isolated  incidents),  no  protracted  and  serious 
persecution,  no  political  warfare  where  “anything  goes”  (including  terrorism). 
Reconstructing  elites  was  much  easier  under  such  conditions  of  restrained  contest 
and  considerable  openness.  It  was  also  easier  because  the  counter-elites  were 
well-articulated  and  relatively  safe,  to  the  extent  that  they  could  accept  the  offer 
of  negotiation  without  risk  of  losing  legitimacy. 

Protracted,  largely  secret  negotiations  between  the  Communist  elites  and 
their  opponents  during  1988  and  1989  in  Poland  had  the  earmarks  of  an  elite 
settlement.  At  round-table  discussions  held  from  February  to  April  1989,  leaders 
of  the  two  elite  camps  reached  a “historic  compromise”:  they  recognized  the 
desirability  of  democracy,  pluralism,  constitutional  reform,  and  free  elections. 
The  first  elections  were  promptly  scheduled  for  June,  although  the  Communists 
were  guaranteed  a majority  of  Sejm  seats  and  thus  a decisive  role  in  the  new 
government.  When  Solidarity  won  all  but  one  of  the  161  Sejm  seats  it  contested 
and  all  but  one  seat  in  the  Senate,  while  33  of  the  35  Communist  candidates  who 
had  been  guaranteed  seats  in  the  Sejm  failed  to  gain  election,  a comprehensive 
deal  was  secretly  struck.  Solidarity’s  leaders  agreed  to  let  the  Communists 


3 For  a more  detailed  analysis,  see  Higley  and  Pakulski  1992,  1995. 
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appoint  persons  to  the  seats  reserved  for  them  and  acquiesced  in  the  Sejm’s 
election  of  Jaruzelski  as  president  (by  one  vote).  In  return,  Jaruzelski  and  the 
Communists  signalled  that  the  president  would  be  no  more  than  a figurehead  and 
that  they  would  assent  to  a host  of  liberalizing  laws  later  in  the  year  (Gross 
1992,  von  Beyme  1993,  Frentzel-Zagorska  1993). 

Specific  components  of  the  round-table  agreement  did  not  last  long.  The 
decisions  to  let  Jaruzelski  remain  as  president  and  to  accept  Communist 
domination  of  the  Sejm  despite  the  actual  1989  election  result  were  soon  seen 
by  most  non-Communist  elites  as  unworkable  and,  in  the  light  of  weakening 
Soviet  power,  unnecessary.  The  election  of  Lech  Walesa  as  president  in 
November  1990  and  a sweeping  turnover  of  Sejm  members  resulting  from 
parliamentary  elections  in  October  1991  eliminated  both  round-table  provisions. 
But,  by  injecting  many  new  faces  and  factions  into  the  political  elite,  the 
elections  produced  considerable  fragmentation,  especially  within  the  post- 
Solidarity  bloc  (Wesolowski  1991,  1992).  However,  the  strong  showing  of  a 
complete  outsider  in  the  1990  presidential  election — Stanislaw  Tymiriski  and  his 
“Party  X” — had  already  demonstrated  to  quarrelling  Solidarity  and  other  leaders 
how  combustible  politics  were  and  how  destabilizing  their  fragmentation  could 
be.  A five-percent  threshold  for  individual  parties  and  an  eight-percent  threshold 
for  party  blocs  to  achieve  seats  in  parliament  were  therefore  adopted  for  the 
elections  in  1993.  Discontent  with  economic  conditions  enabled  the  pro- 
democratic  and  pro-reformist  successor  to  the  Communist  party,  the  Democratic 
Left  Alliance,  to  emerge  victorious  in  those  elections  (Szablowski  1993, 
Wesolowski  and  Wasilewski  1992). 

Neither  fragmenting  tendencies  nor  the  ex-Communists’  electoral  success 
appears  to  threaten  the  consensual  unity  of  Polish  elites.  Unlike  in  neighbouring 
Ukraine,  Polish  debates  have  centred  on  the  pace  of  market  reforms  and  the 
shape  of  democratic  institutions,  not  their  desirability.  The  main  issues  have  been 
the  scope  of  presidential  power,  the  extent  of  “welfare  rights,”  and  church-state 
relations,  especially  as  regards  policy  towards  abortion.  No  important  elite  group, 
including  the  comparatively  radical  Labor  Union  party  on  the  left  and  the 
Christian  National  Union  on  the  right,  questions  the  democratic  order.  The  issues 
of  the  scope  of  state  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  ethnic  rights,  and  religious 
minority  status — which  proved  to  be  divisive  in  Ukraine — did  not  enter  the 
political  agenda.  Political  fireworks  resulted  from  the  idiosyncratic,  often 
bumbling  interventions  of  top  politicians,  especially  Walesa,  rather  than  from 
fundamental  political-ideological  divisions  and  unrestrained  power  struggles. 

To  summarize,  the  transformation  of  the  Polish  elite  involved  elite  evolution 
and  negotiated  settlement  in  the  sense  of  deliberate  and  managed  accommoda- 
tions between  competing  elite  groups.  After  the  round-table  negotiations  and 
agreements  in  1989,  most  top  leaders  of  the  partocratic  regimes  were  replaced, 
opening  the  way  for  a broad  co-optation  of  new  leaders.  But  large  sections  of  the 
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administrative  elites  retained  their  positions,  thus  providing  the  bridge  to  a new 
elite  configuration.  This  combination  of  turnover  in  top  political  posts  with 
substantial  opening  and  continuity  in  administrative,  professional,  military,  and 
other  elite  sectors  was  crucial  for  the  transformation  to  a consensual  elite. 

Also  crucial  were  the  swift  adaptations  made  by  most  surviving  leaders  of 
the  old  Communist  parties,  who  quickly  repudiated  Marxism-Leninism  and 
entered  electoral  competitions  under  the  banner  of  democratic  socialism. 
Although  decisively  defeated  in  the  initial  elections,  the  ex-Communist  parties 
provided  a vehicle  for  integrating  many  “untainted”  lower-ranking  politicians  and 
administrators  of  the  old  regime  into  democratic  politics.  In  the  most  recent 
Polish  and  Hungarian  elections,  the  ex-Communist  parties  harnessed  widespread 
economic  frustrations  to  stage  impressive  comebacks. 

The  Ukrainian  Elites:  Fragmentation  and  Division 

The  current  Ukrainian  national  elite  was  born  deeply  divided.  Gorbachev’s 
reforms  and  the  successes  of  democratic  movements  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  triggered  a comparable  movement  in  Ukraine,  Rukh,  which  for 
a short  period  unified  the  anti-Communist  opposition.  Like  its  counterparts  to  the 
west,  Rukh  contained  fervently  nationalist  and  liberal-democratic  factions,  a 
dualism  that  was  echoed  by  diverging  nationalist  and  Russophile  tendencies 
among  the  ruling  Communist  elites.  Ukraine’s  declaration  of  independence 
immediately  following  the  failed  Soviet  coup  in  August  1991  occurred  only  after 
stormy  debates  among  Communist  leaders  about  the  wisdom  of  taking  the 
nationalist  route  or  remaining  within  the  USSR  as  a “sovereign”  republic 
(Cowley  1994,  Motyl  1993).  As  the  Soviet  Union  imploded,  however,  the 
Communist  elites  appropriated  the  independence  agenda  in  order  to  retain  power. 
This  amounted  to  a pre-emptive  coup  that  ensured  exceptionally  slow  political 
and  economic  reform.  Government  machinery  and  economic  enterprises  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  nomenklatura  officials  whose  rivalries  involve  much 
corrupt  and  criminal  activity  and  who  uphold  the  institutional  status  quo  that 
anchors  their  positions.  Leaders  of  the  military-industrial  state  corporations, 
which  are  the  main  employers  in  the  more  industrialized  eastern  half  of  Ukraine, 
have  pressed  to  restore  economic  and  political  ties  to  Russia.  Nationalist  factions 
have  agitated  for  greater  independence  from  Russia,  but  they  advocate  conflicting 
policies  and  are  generally  ambivalent  about  privatization  and  marketization.  The 
results  have  been  elite  cleavages  and  political  deadlock  amidst  drastic  economic 
decline.4 


4 The  two-round  parliamentary  elections  in  March  and  April  1994  did  not  improve  the  situation. 
Because  of  the  splintering  of  the  national-democratic  forces,  especially  Rukh,  most  seats  were  won 
by  semi-reformed  ex-Communists,  thus  strengthening  the  hold  of  the  ex-nomenklatura- based  elites. 
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The  presidential  elections  in  July  1994  highlighted  these  cleavages  when 
voters  split  cleanly  along  ethnic  and  regional  lines.  Voters  in  the  Ukrainian- 
speaking western  half  of  the  country  supported  incumbent  president  Leonid 
Kravchuk,  who  had  masterminded  the  Communist  elite’s  appropriation  of  the 
independence  agenda  in  1991.  Voters  in  the  predominantly  Russian-speaking 
eastern  and  southern  areas  opted  for  Leonid  Kuchma.  After  a narrow  victory, 
Kuchma  appealed  for  national  unity,  and  in  the  next  month  he  signed  a pact  with 
several  key  leaders  (Oleksandr  Moroz  and  Vitalii  Masol)  that  promised  mutual 
consultation  and  co-operation  thereafter.  Although  the  pact  did  not  last  long,  it 
helped  to  limit  elite  conflict  in  the  crucial  post-election  period,  thus  helping 
Kuchma  to  consolidate  the  “party  of  power” — a loose  coalition  of  interests 
attached  to  the  state  apparats — and  to  speed  up  economic  reforms.  He  managed 
to  patch  up  differences  with  Russia  (about  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  Russian  minority 
rights  in  Ukraine,  and  the  energy  trade)  as  well  as  with  the  West  (nuclear 
weapons,  foreign  investment).  But  the  unbanning  of  the  Communist  party  in 
October  1994  and  the  attempts  at  institutionalizing  the  division  of  powers  (which 
would  increase  the  president’s  autonomy)  in  the  spring  of  1995  provoked  further 
divisions  within  the  elite.  Thus,  the  Ukrainian  elites  did  not  follow  the  negotiated 
settlement  path  leading  to  the  opening  up,  accommodational  differentiation  and 
consensual  consolidation  of  elites.  There  are  fewer  signs  of  a democratic- 
reformist  elite  consensus,  and  calls  to  replace  democratic  institutions  with  a 
“strong  and  decisive”  nationalist  regime  are  frequent. 

In  sum,  elite  transformations  in  Ukraine  have  been  limited.  They  have 
mainly  involved  takeovers  by  more  reformist  Communist-elite  factions,  who  have 
engineered  them  to  avoid  wider  changes.  The  ideological-elite  configuration  has 
clearly  dissipated;  the  Marxist-Leninist  political  formulas  and  semiformal  elite 
hierarchies  running  through  the  Communist  parties  have  disappeared.  But  there 
is  neither  strong  elite  unity  nor  wide  functional  differentiation.  With  the 
exception  of  the  August  1994  “pact,”  evidence  of  a negotiated  elite  settlement 
has  been  absent,  and  the  electoral  campaigns  have  revealed  strong  plebiscitary 
tendencies.  The  presidential  “party  of  power”  has  limited  the  extent  to  which 
different  elites  can  participate  in  central  decision-making.  The  separatist 
movement  in  Crimea  has  been  held  in  check  by  the  concerted  disapproval  of 
both  Ukrainian  and  Russian  leaders,  but  it  continues  to  threaten  elite  unity. 
Ukrainian  elites  look  deeply  fragmented,  bordering  on  divided.  There  are  deep 
splits  over  the  fundamental  issues  of  the  form  of  democracy,  presidential  power, 
economic  reform,  and  national  unity. 


Extreme  right-wing  forces  also  did  well,  and  their  entrance  into  the  parliamentary  arena  heightened 
conflicts  and  divisions.  See  Bojcun  1995. 
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The  Russian  Elite  Puzzle 

The  Soviet  Union’s  implosion  and  the  emergence  of  a post-Communist 
Russia  have  involved  an  extraordinarily  complex  elite  transformation  and  regime 
transition.  These  processes  began  with  Gorbachev’s  reforms  (see  Lane  and  Ross 
1994),  went  through  a sudden  democratic  acceleration  after  the  failed  coup  in 
August  1991,  and  have  since  entailed  much  political  conflict  and  economic 
upheaval.  Three  sets  of  elites  can  be  distinguished:  the  central  Russian  elite,  the 
less  reformed  regional  elites,  and  the  largely  autonomous  elites  in  the  breakaway 
republics  (Helf  1994).  I focus  here  on  the  central  Russian  elite. 

There  are  few  signs  and  little  prospect  of  democratic  stabilization  and 
consensual-elite  unification  in  Russia  (Dunlop  1993,  Rutland  1994).  Which  of  the 
other  elite  configurations — a divided  or  a fragmented  national  elite — is  most 
clearly  emerging?  A case  for  each  of  these  possibilities  can  be  made.  Transform- 
ation to  the  divided  configuration  is  suggested  by  the  extent  to  which  the  ex- 
Communist  elites  have  clung  to  power  in  many  institutional  sectors,  by  the  power 
struggles  between  the  ultra-nationalist  and  liberal-democratic  elite  groups,  by  the 
conflicts  between  the  presidential  and  parliamentary  elites,  and  by  an  internally 
divided  military  elite,  some  of  whose  leaders  flout  orders  with  which  they 
disagree.  It  follows  that  the  Russian  regime  is  basically  unstable,  with  a takeover 
by  ultra-nationalist  or  military  elites  or  both  a distinct  possibility. 

Transformation  to  the  fragmented  configuration  is  suggested  by  weak  unity 
and  extensive  elite  differentiation,  which  has  resulted  in  an  increasingly 
personalized  presidential  elite,  a congeries  of  political  parties  and  movements 
inside  and  outside  parliament,  and  an  array  of  military,  state-administrative, 
business,  intellectual,  media,  trade  union,  and  other  elites.  In  this  interpretation, 
the  acceptance  of  free  and  participatory  electoral  competitions  and  referendums 
is  nevertheless  sufficiently  wide  among  elites  for  a precariously  democratic 
regime  to  be  likely  to  persist. 

Fundamental  divisions  in  Russia  seem  to  be  prevented  by  the  legacies  and 
lessons  of  the  Soviet  experience.  The  most  important  legacies  are  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  need  for  elite  unity  (peppered  by  fears  of  the  “unruly  mob”), 
a strong  aversion  to  inter-elite  violence  dating  back  to  the  Stalinist  period,  and 
many  informal  elite  networks  of  familiarity  and  friendship  built  during  the  stable 
Brezhnev  years.  Among  the  important  lessons  of  the  Soviet  experience  are  the 
unworkability  of  a centrally  planned  economy,  the  need  for  broader  political 
incorporation,  and  the  costs  of  military  undertakings  such  as  the  Afghanistan  and 
Chechnia  quagmires.  From  this  perspective,  Russian  elite  relations,  although 
certainly  rough-and-tumble,  exhibit  at  least  some  signs  of  restraint  and 
accommodation. 

The  dramatic  showdown  between  Yeltsin’s  government  and  a rump  of  the 
Russian  parliament  in  September  and  October  1993  can  certainly  be  interpreted 
as  indicating  a divided  elite.  But  it  can  also  plausibly  be  regarded  as  a clearing 
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of  political  debris  from  the  Soviet  implosion  and  as  a highly  sobering  lesson 
about  the  costs  of  elite  disunity.  The  rump  that  hunkered  down  in  the  Russian 
White  House  was  quite  small  and,  owing  to  its  status  as  a holdover  from  the 
Soviet-designed  electoral  system,  dubiously  legitimate. 

Perhaps  more  important,  the  1993  showdown  produced  no  clear  winners.  It 
was  almost  unanimously  condemned  by  the  public,  undermined  Yeltsin’s  prestige 
and  legitimacy,  and  destroyed  the  political  careers  of  the  parliamentary  rebels. 
Subsequent  developments  suggested  a sobering  effect  on  all  sides.  The 
parliamentary  elections  and  constitutional  referendum  two  months  later  were 
freely  contested  and  eminently  peaceful.  In  April  1994  leaders  of  most  of  the 
parties  represented  in  the  State  Duma,  together  with  representatives  of  twenty  of 
Russia’s  twenty-one  semi-autonomous  regions,  signed  a “Treaty  of  Social 
Accord”  in  which  they  pledged  to  avoid  political  violence,  to  hold  early 
elections,  and  to  introduce  major  constitutional  changes  before  the  presidential 
election  scheduled  in  1996.  Because  leaders  of  the  Communist  and  Agrarian 
parties,  who  together  controlled  roughly  a quarter  of  the  Duma’s  450  seats, 
refused  to  sign,  and  because  it  was  not  the  product  of  extensive  negotiations,  the 
treaty  cannot  be  regarded  as  a Russian  round  table  equivalent  to  the  round  tables 
elsewhere  in  the  region.  But  neither  was  this  attempt  at  unity  the  sort  of 
undertaking  one  expects  where  national  elites  are  fundamentally  divided,  and 
elite  initiatives  during  the  year  that  followed  did  not  violate  the  treaty  in  any 
major  way. 

In  sum,  the  Soviet-Russian  elite  transformation  is  unique  in  its  complexity. 
In  terms  of  procedure,  it  has  clearly  not  involved  a negotiated  settlement.  Had 
Gorbachev’s  reforms  continued,  they  might  well  have  led  to  such  a settlement. 
But  because  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  imperial  history  and  multinational  make-up, 
his  liberalization  unleashed  powerful  centrifugal  forces  that  provoked  an  elite 
backlash  culminating  in  the  August  1991  coup  attempt.  This  enabled  Yeltsin  and 
the  main  Russian  elites,  in  what  resembled  a pre-emptive  coup,  to  destroy 
remaining  Soviet  power  and  consolidate  their  own  power  in  Russia.  But  the 
Russian  elites  immediately  displayed  considerable  fragmentation  and  division 
along  institutional,  policy,  and  national-regional  lines,  aggravated  by  economic 
disarray.  Crises  such  as  the  showdown  with  parliament  in  1993  and  the  costly 
attempt  to  enforce  control  over  Chechnia  have  been  seen  by  many  as  indicating 
a divided  national  elite  from  which  an  authoritarian  regime  may  well  result. 

However,  as  in  Ukraine,  there  have  been  some  attempts  to  unify  the  elite 
through  the  series  of  late  and  limited  “emergency  pacts.”  They  have  been  late, 
in  the  sense  of  coming  after  the  formal  transition  to  electoral  democracy.  They 
also  have  been  limited  in  scope:  the  major  oppositional  factions — both 
ideological  and  ethnic — have  been  largely  excluded  from  the  deals,  and  they 
seldom  have  involved  regional  leaders  struggling  for  broader  autonomy. 
Conclusions 
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Stable  democracy  requires  strong  elite  unity  of  a consensual  kind  accom- 
panied by  wide  elite  differentiation  into  specialized,  relatively  autonomous,  and 
competing  sectors  and  groups.  Transformations  to  the  configuration  are  quite 
advanced  in  Poland.  They  have  involved  negotiated  settlements  and  have  been 
followed  by  a thorough  turnover  of  holders  of  top  political  positions.  Continuing 
disagreements  about  policies,  especially  the  pace  of  economic  restructuring,  and 
about  how  power  should  be  apportioned  between  parliamentary  and  executive 
branches  of  government,  are  likely  to  produce  further  political  tensions  and 
changes  of  government.  However,  all  significant  elite  groups  in  Poland,  including 
the  military,  appear  disposed  to  practice  restraint  in  crisis  situations.  This  creates 
a climate  conducive  to  the  consolidation  of  stable  and  polyarchic  regimes. 

Stable  democracy  is  less  likely  where  elite  unity  is  weak  and  elite  differenti- 
ation and  autonomy  are  narrow.  In  Ukraine,  a pre-emptive  coup  by  Communist 
party  factions  greatly  retarded  the  dismantling  of  partocratic  institutions  and  the 
accommodation  of  emergent  elites.  Barely  reformed  ex-Communists  continue  to 
control  parliament,  elites  are  aligned  in  opposing  camps,  there  are  few  signs  of 
a democratic-reformist  consensus,  and  ethnic-regional  cleavages  provide  fertile 
ground  for  separatist  and  ultra-nationalist  factions.  The  political  domination  of 
the  ex-Communist  ruling  coalition  (the  “party  of  power”)  was  achieved  by  a 
closed  elite  network  entrenched  in  the  executive,  security  and  other  state 
institutions.  The  members  of  this  narrow  network  “remain  united  in  ensuring  that 
any  systemic  change  in  the  transition  period  will  not  threaten  their  predominance 
in  the  state  nor  their  capacity  to  use  state  office  to  accumulate  personal  material 
wealth”  (Bojcun  1995:  241).  The  electoral  contest  was  delayed  until  1994  and, 
when  it  happened,  it  highlighted  the  deep  ethnic-territorial  divisions.  Instead  of 
a round  table,  the  emerging  regime  of  Leonid  Kuchma  entered  a temporary  post- 
election pact  with  two  major  parliamentary  opponents. 

This  form  of  “management  of  change”  through  restricting  accommodation 
of  opponents  and  emergency  pacts  proves  less  successful  in  building  consensus 
and  consolidating  the  democratic  order.  The  persistent  elite  divisions  make  risks 
high  and  security  low.  The  regimes  emerging  in  Ukraine  under  such  conditions 
will  continue  to  be  more  vulnerable  to  populist  flare-ups  and  authoritarian  bids 
than  the  more  secure  regimes  in  neighbouring  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech 
Republic. 

Russia  is  the  most  complex  and  puzzling  case  of  “unconsolidated  democ- 
racy.” The  fragmentation  of  its  elites  is  at  least  two-dimensional:  there  are  rifts 
between  the  groups  and  factions  making  up  the  central  elite,  and  between  the 
central  elite  and  assorted  regional  elites.  The  latter  cleavage  reflects  Russia’s  vast 
size  and  the  way  in  which  Yeltsin  and  his  associates  have  bolstered  the 
autonomy  of  regional  elites  when  confronting  the  Soviet  regime.  While  deep 
ethnic  cleavages  have  been  largely  confined  to  the  southern  regions  of  Caucasia 
and  Tatarstan,  there  are  significant  regional  fissures  that  will  work  against  elite 
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accommodation  and  compromise.  Although  Russian  politics  remain  an  elite 
game,  the  elites  lack  the  insulation  from  public  pressures  that  a developed  party 
system  would  provide,  and  they  are  therefore  vulnerable  to  demagogic  and 
plebiscitary  challenges.  The  loss  of  empire  and  of  a sense  of  national  greatness, 
as  well  as  the  predicaments  of  25  million  Russians  in  the  “near  abroad,”  only 
heighten  elite  vulnerability. 

The  future  of  Polish-Ukrainian  relations  should  be  seen  in  this  broad  socio- 
political context.  Both  countries  are  vulnerable — although  to  a differing 
degree — to  an  internal  threat  that  may  come  from  elite  divisions  as  well  as  from 
de-stabilization  and/or  authoritarian  imposition  in  Russia.  Paradoxically,  the  same 
domino  effect  that  prompted  the  wave  of  democratization  in  the  years  1989-91 
may  reverse  the  democratic  wave  in  a way  suggested  by  Huntington  (1991).  If 
this  happens,  Poland  and  Ukraine  will  likely  continue  to  share  the  same  fate. 
Therefore,  geopolitical  logic  should  prompt  the  leaders  of  both  countries  towards 
an  alliance,  a pact  stabilizing  the  entire  region.  Historical  memories,  however, 
seem  to  prevent  the  formation  of  such  an  alliance  and  to  keep  both  nations  in 
what,  to  an  outsider,  must  look  like  a puzzling  indifference  to  each  other. 
Perhaps  only  courageous  and  far-sighted  political  elites  on  both  sides  can 
overcome  this  indifference.  Whether  such  elites  will  emerge  or  not  is  the 
question  that  only  prophets,  and  not  social  scientists,  can  answer. 
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Jerzy  Zubrzycki 

In  looking  at  Ukrainian-Polish  relations  today  and  in  the  future  one  has  to 
begin,  I suggest,  with  four  givens,  four  points  of  departure,  which  may  serve  as 
an  analytical  framework  for  our  discussion.  The  first,  and  the  most  obvious,  is 
the  enormous  and  tragic  baggage  of  history  that,  for  many  centuries,  and 
particularly  in  this  century,  has  weighed  heavily  upon  Polish-Ukrainian  relations. 
For  Poles  raised  on  the  legend  that  we  were  always  the  victims  of  whatever 
misfortune  befell  our  country,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  in  the  Ukrainian 
consciousness,  as  I understand  it,  Polish  hands  were  second  only  to  Moscow’s 
when  it  came  to  inflicting  suffering.  We  need  to  appreciate  the  weight  of  the 
terrible  baggage  of  history  and  to  be  aware  of  the  responsibility  that  each  side 
must  bear  for  its  part  of  it. 

Secondly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  face  of  Russia  today — the  Russia  of  the 
1990s  with  its  new  imperialist  political  stance.  The  prominent  Polish  commenta- 
tor, Jan  Novak,  in  Washington  recently  called  it  the  new  Duchy  of  Moscow,  and 
we  see  the  justification  for  this  in  Russia’s  ambitions  to  restore  the  Russian 
Empire  of  the  tsars  and  the  Soviets  and  to  regain  its  sphere  of  influence  in 
Eastern  Europe.  We  see  it  in  Moscow’s  veto  against  NATO  membership  for 
former  satellite  countries  of  the  Soviet  Union;  we  see  it  in  Russia’s  repeated 


* The  round  table,  an  initiative  of  Prof.  Emeritus  Andrzej  Ehrenkreutz  (University  of  Michigan), 
was  co-sponsored  by  the  Australian  Institute  of  Polish  Affairs  and  the  Ukrainian  Studies  Association 
of  Australia.  It  was  co-chaired  by  the  presidents  of  these  bodies,  Prof.  Emeritus  Jerzy  Zubrzycki  and 
Dr.  Marko  Pavlyshyn,  respectively. 
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warnings  to  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Lithuania  about  attempts  to  form  any  kind  of 
alliance  among  themselves. 

The  third  given  is  the  nature  of  nationalism  in  Eastern  Europe  today.  In 
Western  Europe  nationalism  is  in  decline.  Members  of  the  European  Community, 
by  and  large,  disregard  problems  of  national  sovereignty,  of  nationalism,  in  the 
interests  of  the  larger  issue,  the  larger  community.  That,  regrettably,  is  not  the 
case  in  Central  or  Eastern  Europe.  On  both  sides  of  the  boundary  separating 
Poland  and  Ukraine,  prominent  nationalist  voices  are  raised  against  the  idea  of 
a commonwealth — not  a political  commonwealth,  but  a commonwealth  as  a 
community  of  ideas  and  of  cultural,  economic,  and  political  ties  that  would  take 
our  nations  into  a natural  partnership  for  the  sake  of  the  integrity  of  Europe  as 
a whole. 

Our  fourth  point  of  departure  is  the  reality  of  multicultural  Australia. 
Multicultural  policies  in  Australia  promote  two  ideas.  One  is  the  idea  of  cultural 
maintenance,  which  enables  us — Ukrainians,  Poles,  and  members  of  other 
communities — to  maintain  our  cultural  identity  beyond  the  first  generation,  for 
the  good  of  Australia.  The  other  is  the  idea  of  dialogue,  of  mutual  tolerance. 

Now  I come  to  a point  of  substance.  As  I see  it,  anti-Polish  sentiment  in 
Ukraine  seems  to  be  relatively  weakest  in  western  Ukraine  for  reasons  obvious 
to  most  of  us.  This  is  not  because  Ukrainian  memories  of  Poland  and  the  Poles 
have  grown  any  fonder,  but  because,  happily,  persistent  and  hard-working  groups 
of  people  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  have  done  a great  deal  to  promote  the  idea 
of  a community  of  fate  uniting  our  two  nations  in  a sensible  partnership  of 
sovereign  states — an  idea  that,  I suggest,  must  outweigh  any  of  the  past  errors 
to  which  I referred  in  my  opening  comments.  This  argument,  in  my  opinion,  has 
received  a good  hearing  in  Ukraine,  for,  whatever  state  Poland  is  in  today,  given 
its  web  of  political  intrigue,  its  inadequate  welfare  safety  net,  and  other 
problems,  it  nevertheless  presents  the  unexpected  phenomenon  of  considerable 
economic  development,  increase  in  national  wealth,  and  rapid  growth  of  gross 
national  product. 

In  1992  the  then  president  of  Ukraine,  Leonid  Kravchuk,  and  Lech  Walesa 
signed  a declaration  of  understanding  and  pledged  themselves  to  promote,  as  a 
matter  of  priority,  friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries.  This  initiative, 
regrettably,  has  remained,  by  and  large,  on  paper.  What,  I think,  is  required  now 
is  that  all  people  of  good  will  promote  this  idea  at  the  grass  roots,  so  that  the 
politicians  may  have  a foundation  on  which  to  build.  For  without  this  no  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  can  possibly  promote 
good  relations.  To  leave  such  matters  to  democracy  would,  I think,  be  a mistake. 
We  must  involve  public  initiatives.  Universities,  research  institutes,  think  tanks, 
the  arts  community,  sporting  teams,  the  churches,  spontaneous  activities  of 
various  kinds — all  of  these  can  give  the  diplomatic  game  the  necessary  depth,  the 
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necessary  underpinning  of  ideas.  They  can,  above  all,  promote  genuine 
friendship,  reciprocity,  and  give-and-take. 

Today  questions  are  being  asked  in  Warsaw:  Is  it  in  Poland’s  interest  to 
cultivate  Russia  at  the  expense  of  the  peoples  of  the  neighbouring  countries?  Or 
should  the  Poles  realize  that  their  relations  with  Ukrainians,  Belarusians,  and 
Lithuanians  are  of  far  greater  significance  than  perceived  hitherto?  In  my 
judgment,  promoting  relations  with  peoples  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
not  giving  priority  to  relations  with  Russia,  makes  sense,  and  I hope  this  will  be 
generally  accepted  by  members  of  this  forum.  I think  we  ought  to  remember 
Pilsudski’s  federalist  vision  and  his  modus  vivendi  with  Petliura.  It  may  be  well, 
today,  to  revive  something  of  this  as  a basis  for  the  partnership  of  two  nations 
that  have  so  much  in  common. 

Another  point  that  I want  to  make  concerns  the  problem  of  leadership.  I 
have  referred  already  to  the  Kravchuk- Walesa  declaration  of  1992  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  result  in  much  action.  Apathy  and  narrow  nationalism  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontier  bear  much  of  the  blame  for  that,  as  does  the  lack  of 
politicians  with  vision  and  will — politicians  of  the  stature  of  Pilsudski  and 
Petliura.  Regrettably,  some  Ukrainian  politicians  who  are  very  supportive  of 
those  ideas — Mykhailo  Horyn  and  Dmytro  Pavlychko,  for  example — are  no 
longer  in  parliament.  But  I would  draw  attention  to  a true  friend  of  the  ideal  of 
partnership  between  the  two  countries — Hennadii  Udovenko,  once  the  ambassa- 
dor in  Warsaw  and  now  the  foreign  minister  of  Ukraine.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
people  whose  activity  in  future  may  do  a great  deal  to  promote  the  ideal  of  a true 
and  solid  partnership. 

One  final  point.  In  1988  I happened  to  be  visiting  Poland.  At  Jasna  Gora  in 
Czestochowa,  Poland’s  great  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  I witnessed  the  celebration  of 
the  millennium  of  the  Christianization  of  Rus'  by  Ukrainians  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  faith.  They  came  to  Czestochowa  because  they  could  not  go  to  a shrine 
in  their  own  country.  In  front  of  the  Black  Madonna,  the  miraculous  icon  from 
Belz  in  Ukraine  that,  centuries  ago,  fell  into  Polish  hands  as  a piece  of  wartime 
plunder,  they  pledged  their  commitment  to  Christianity.  I was  very  pleased  and 
honoured  to  be  able  to  meet  Cardinal  Liubachivsky  and  other  prominent 
hierarchs  of  the  Uniate  Church  who  came  there  and,  on  Polish  soil,  pledged  their 
commitment  not  only  to  the  continuation  of  their  faith,  but  also  to  improved, 
more  meaningful  relations  between  Poland  and  Ukraine.  That  celebration  of 
1988,  three  years  or  so  before  Ukrainian  independence  became  a reality,  was,  in 
my  judgment,  a good  omen  for  the  future. 

IAROSLAV  ISAIEVYCH 

Poland  was  the  first  state  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Ukraine  de  jure. 
Official  recognition  of  Ukraine  by  the  Polish  government  was  announced  on  the 
very  first  day  after  the  referendum  of  1 December  1991,  which  supported  the 
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Ukrainian  parliament’s  declaration  of  Ukrainian  independence.  During  the 
following  years,  Polish  and  Ukrainian  governments  declared  repeatedly  the 
importance  of  close  co-operation  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  often  said,  both 
officially  and  unofficially,  that  an  independent  Poland  and  an  independent 
Ukraine  need  each  other,  and  that  the  loss  or  curbing  of  the  independence  of 
either  country  will  be  dangerous  for  the  independence  of  the  other. 

It  is  a pity  that  concrete  actions  aimed  at  Polish-Ukrainian  consolidation 
have  not  followed  as  quickly  as  was  at  first  envisaged.  There  are  many  objective 
difficulties  caused  by  differences  in  the  political  and  social  situations  of  the  two 
countries.  One  major  negative  factor  is  the  lack  of  mutual  confidence  caused  by 
persistent  mutual  negative  stereotypes.  Most  of  these  stereotypes  have  as  their 
background  different  interpretations  of  history.  Those  forces  that  are  against 
Polish-Ukrainian  rapprochement  use  mostly  historical  arguments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  Ukrainian  diplomatic  representative  in  Poland,  Mr.  Teodosii 
Starak,  has  declared  that  the  different  understanding  of  history  is  the  only  serious 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  ideal  relations.  Although  this  is,  perhaps,  an 
overstatement,  it  is  true  that  the  historical  memories  of  both  nations  continue  to 
influence  political  relations.  During  World  War  II  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
politicians  underestimated  the  importance  of  good  relations  between  the  two 
neighbouring  nations.  There  was  virtually  no  serious  attempt  at  meaningful 
political  dialogue.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Volhynia  and  Galicia  bloody  conflicts 
between  Polish  and  Ukrainian  underground  armed  forces  resulted  in  the  cruel 
murder  of  many  civilians  and  the  destruction  of  numerous  villages.  Some  Polish 
authors  assume  that  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  murdered  as  many  as  500,000 
Poles,  mostly  women,  old  people,  and  children  (I  am  quoting  here  a figure 
published  in  a bulletin  of  the  Polish  Press  Agency).1 

In  a more  recent  Polish  publication  the  estimated  number  of  Polish  victims 
has  been  reduced  to  50,000,  and  the  number  of  Ukrainian  victims  is  estimated 
at  nearly  20,000.  All  Polish  authors  are  sure  that  Ukrainians  were  initiators  of  the 
bloodshed  and,  thus,  that  Polish  actions  were  only  a retaliation.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Ukrainian  historians,  the  origin  of  the  conflict  is  to  be  traced 
back  to  the  interwar  period,  when  the  Polish  state  incorporated  and  tried  to 
assimilate  territories  with  a Ukrainian  majority.  Contemporary  Ukrainians  believe 
that  the  conflict  was  provoked  also  by  Polish  plans  during  the  war  to  restore 
Polish  rule  over  western  Ukraine,  although  the  majority  of  the  population 
categorically  rejected  the  perspective  of  Polish  domination.  The  Polish  professor 
Ryszard  Torzecki,  in  his  monograph  on  Poles  and  Ukrainians  in  World  War  II,2 


1 Nowiny,  10  July  1990. 

2 Polacy  i Ukrairicy:  Sprawa  ukrainska  w czasie  II  wojny  swiatowej  na  terenie  II  Rzeczypos- 
politej  (Warsaw:  Wydawnictwo  Naukowe  PWN,  1993). 
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quotes  a report  by  a Polish  government-in-exile  representative  in  Volhynia  that 
states  that  the  first  Ukrainian  terrorist  actions  were  aimed  against  those  Poles 
who  served,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  in  the  German  administration.  Most 
importantly,  he  also  proves  that  both  the  German  and  Soviet  authorities,  as  well 
as  their  agents,  contributed  largely  to  provoking  the  bloody  Ukrainian-Polish 
feuds.  I consider  morally  important  an  exchange  of  mutual  declarations  of 
repentance,  similar  to  the  famous  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Polish  and 
German  episcopates.  Perhaps  at  this  stage  our  societies  are  not  ready  for  such  a 
step,  though  there  is  widespread  understanding  that  history  should  not  be  an 
obstacle  to  improvement  in  mutual  relations. 

Returning  to  history,  I should  note  that  it  was  only  after  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  western  Ukraine  and  Poland  that  some  members  of  the  Polish 
Home  Army  and  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  tried  to  co-ordinate  their  activity 
against  the  Communist  authorities.  But  such  cases  were  a rare  exception.  In 
general,  Communist  propaganda  succeeded  in  entrenching  mutual  negative 
stereotypes  of  Poles  and  Ukrainians.  In  Ukraine  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine 
insisted  that  the  Russians  and  Soviets  had  liberated  Ukrainians  from  the  Polish 
yoke.  The  authorities  of  so-called  People’s  Poland  tried  to  demonstrate  Polish 
patriotism  by  pretending  that  the  communists  were  defending  the  Poles  from 
Ukrainian  atrocities.  In  1947  almost  all  Ukrainians  who  lived  in  Poland’s  regions 
bordering  on  Ukraine  were  deported  to  the  former  German  territories  that  had 
been  incorporated  into  Poland  according  to  the  Yalta  decisions.  Another  large 
group  of  Ukrainians  was  transferred  to  Soviet  Ukraine,  while  the  majority  of 
Poles  in  western  Ukraine  were  resettled  in  Poland.  This  was  called  repatriation, 
but,  even  in  those  cases  where  it  was  voluntary,  it  was  a tragedy  for  the  people 
involved,  who  were  deprived  of  their  fundamental  right  to  live  where  they 
wanted.  Meanwhile,  Poles  living  in  the  eastern  and  central  regions  of  Ukraine 
were  denied  their  right  to  emigrate  to  Poland. 

As  a result  of  various  political  developments,  attitudes  to  Poland  in  western 
Ukraine  differ  from  those  in  eastern  Ukraine.  I do  not  agree  that  they  are  better 
in  western  Ukraine.  In  western  Ukraine — Galicia  and  western  Volhynia — some 
people  still  hold  an  irrational  fear  of  Poland.  They  are  afraid  that  Poland  has  not 
abandoned  plans  to  establish  Polish  rule  over  western  Ukraine.  Such  views  are 
not  typical  of  eastern  Ukraine,  although  anti-Polish  and  anti-Catholic  stereotypes 
promoted  by  the  Soviets  and  by  Russian  Orthodoxy  have  influenced  a part  of  the 
public  there.  In  postwar  Poland  many,  or  even  most,  Poles  treated  the  Polish 
Communist  authorities  as  agents  of  Moscow,  and  the  idea  of  a Polish-Russian 
alliance  could  not  be  popular  among  Poles.  Nevertheless,  Polish  authorities 
exploited  anti-German  feelings  and  anti-Ukrainian  stereotypes  as  arguments  for 
the  inevitability  of  Polish  dependence  on  Moscow.  Most  Poles,  in  defiance  of 
communist  repression,  revered  Marshal  Pilsudski  as  a national  hero  and 
sympathized  with  his  anti-Russian  and  anti-communist  policies.  Nevertheless, 
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even  Poles  who  were  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  accept  Pilsudski’s 
idea  of  alliance  with  Ukraine.  To  a large  extent,  this  nonacceptance  was  the 
result  of  a propaganda  campaign  by  the  Polish  Communist  authorities,  who 
exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  co-operation  of  some  Ukrainians  with  the  Germans 
and  played  down  the  Ukrainians’  contribution  to  the  armed  struggle  against  the 
German  Reich.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  idea  of  Russian  supremacy  was 
disseminated  under  the  guise  of  internationalist  rhetoric.  Thus  cultural  contacts 
between  the  Soviet  republics  and  the  East  European  satellites  were  theoretically 
welcome.  In  reality  they  remained  extremely  limited  and  were  discredited  by  the 
misuse  of  so-called  cultural  exchanges  to  promote  Communist  propaganda.  Still, 
some  writers  and  scholars  did  their  best  to  promote  an  authentic  cultural 
exchange.  The  achievements  in  this  field  of  the  Ukrainian  poet  and  translator 
Maksym  Rylsky  and  of  Marian  Jakubiec,  Ryszard  Luzny,  and  other  Polish 
philologists  were  tremendous. 

But  real  political  dialogue  between  Poles  and  Ukrainians  was  possible  only 
in  the  diaspora.  Most  important  in  this  regard  was  the  initiative  of  the  Polish 
monthly  Kultura,  published  in  Maisons-Laffitte  near  Paris.  In  1977  a Ukrainian 
emigre  and  Canadian  professor,  Peter  J.  Potichnyj,  organized  the  first  scholarly 
conference  on  Polish-Ukrainian  relations,  at  McMaster  University  in  Hamilton, 
Canada.3  Other  similar  conferences  were  organized,  but  in  Ukraine  information 
on  them  was  available  only  from  Radio  Liberty  or  the  Voice  of  America. 

As  I said  earlier,  many  of  those  Poles  who  were  hostile  to  communist 
propaganda  as  such  still  accepted  the  thesis  of  communist  authors  about 
Ukrainians  as  eternal  enemies  of  Poland.  But  anti-Ukrainian  attitudes  were  most 
readily  adopted  by  poorly-educated  people.  On  the  other  hand,  among  leading 
Polish  intellectuals,  especially  among  the  Catholic  intellectual  elite,  the  idea  of 
reconciliation  was  much  more  popular.  A new  stage  of  Polish-Ukrainian  dialogue 
was  opened  by  the  dissident  movement.  Especially  important  was  the  appearance 
in  1983  of  Bohdan  Skaradziriski’s  Belarusians,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians:  Our 
Enemies  or  Our  Friends?  in  the  Polish  underground  press.4  The  founders  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  movement,  Rukh,  tried  to  take  as  their  models  Polish 
Solidarity  and  Lithuanian  Sajudis.  Although  the  Ukrainian  Rukh  remained  far 
behind  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  movements,  their  development  was  very  much 
alike.  First  there  was  the  stage  of  the  mass  movement,  marked  by  general 
euphoria  and  hopes  for  a near  and  total  success.  But  rather  soon  came  disil- 
lusionment, political  conflict,  growing  social  inertia,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 


3 The  proceedings  were  published  as  Poland  and  Ukraine:  Past  and  Present,  ed.  Peter  J. 
Potichnyj  (Edmonton:  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies,  1980). 

4 Kazimierz  Podlaski  (pseud.),  Bialorusini — Litwini — Ukraincy:  Nasi  wrogowie — czy  bracia? 
(1983;  rev.  ed.:  Przedswit,  1984);  Ukrainian  trans.:  Bilorusy—lytovtsi—ukraintsi:  Nashi  vorohy — chy 
braty?,  ed.  with  an  intro,  by  Jaroslaw  Pelenski  (Munich:  Vidnova,  1986). 
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corruption  and  opportunism  of  many  democratic  functionaries.  Still,  in  their  early 
stages,  when  Solidarity  and  Rukh  were  on  the  upsurge,  they  managed  to  organize 
important  friendly  meetings  between  Polish  opposition  and  Ukrainian  patriotic 
leaders,  and  I believe  that  this  contact  of  opposition  leaders  paved  the  way  for 
later  contacts  between  governments  and  presidents  and  for  those  mutual 
agreements  that  were  signed  and,  we  hope,  will  be  fulfilled. 

Some  Ukrainian  and  Polish  leaders  have  tried  to  promote  the  idea  of  the  co- 
operation of  nations  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  For  various  reasons, 
politicians  of  both  countries  are  now  less  enthusiastic  about  this  plan  than  they 
were  initially.  For  the  Polish  government,  it  now  seems,  the  most  important 
objective  of  national  policy  is  joining  the  NATO  alliance.  Some  Ukrainians  are 
afraid  that  if  Poland  joins  NATO,  the  West  will  support  Polish  independence 
while  abandoning  Ukraine  within  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence. 

I have  to  add  that  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  governments  have  agreed  to  give 
more  assistance  to  the  cultural  development  of  the  Polish  minority  in  Ukraine 
and  the  Ukrainian  minority  in  Poland.  Not  everything  is  proceeding  smoothly  in 
this  area.  In  Poland  there  are  several  revanchist  associations,  among  them  the  so- 
called  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Crimes  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  and  many 
societies  promoting  nostalgia  for  the  so-called  lost  Polish  territories.  Our  Polish 
colleagues  explain  that  these  societies  have  been  organized  by  the  generation  that 
will  soon  disappear.  Even  if  this  is  so,  these  societies  have  propagated  anti- 
Ukrainian  attitudes  among  certain  younger  Poles.  This  is  a bad  omen  for  the 
future.  I have  to  admit  that  there  are  anti-Polish  activists  in  Ukraine  as  well,  but 
they  have  had  less  influence  than  their  Polish  counterparts. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  majority  of  Ukrainians,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  Poles, 
still  do  not  understand  that,  for  geopolitical  and  other  reasons,  Poland  and 
Ukraine  are  the  most  natural  of  allies.  There  are  attempts  to  improve  the 
situation.  For  example,  some  Ukrainian  and  Polish  historians  have  established  a 
joint  commission  for  the  discussion  of  difficult  historical  problems,  and  there 
exists  a Polish-Ukrainian  commission  for  the  mutual  revision  of  geography  and 
history  textbooks. 

Cultural  exchanges  between  Ukraine  and  Poland  are  still  negligible.  There 
was  a time  when  Poland  was  for  Ukrainians  a kind  of  window  to  the  West.  The 
Polish  press  and  Polish  books  were  a unique  source  of  alternative  information  for 
us  under  the  Communist  regime.  Now  we  cannot  subscribe  in  Ukraine  to  the 
Polish  press  because  it  is  too  expensive.  Books  from  the  United  States,  Britain, 
or  Austria  reach  Ukraine  because  there  are  charitable  foundations  in  those 
countries  that  donate  them  to  Ukrainian  libraries.  Nobody,  however,  does  this 
from  Poland. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  relations  between  Poland  and  Ukraine  remain 
inadequate.  It  is  encouraging,  however,  that  both  private  companies  and 
government  officials  are  trying  to  improve  the  situation.  It  was  decided  recently 
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to  open  new  border  crossings  and  to  continue  the  narrow-gauge  railway  of  the 
West  European  type  from  the  Polish-Ukrainian  border  to  Lviv  and  further  on. 
There  are  many  other  small  signs  of  improvement  in  everyday  co-operation. 

Returning  to  the  geopolitical  situation,  I would  like  to  reiterate  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski’s  dictum:  “Russia  can  be  an  empire  or  a democracy,  but  not  both,  and 
in  this  issue  Ukraine  is  central.”  Let  me  end  with  still  another  quotation,  which 
is  from  a recent  article  by  the  American  political  scientist  Paul  Goble:  “Ukraini- 
ans now  know  that  the  United  States  and  the  Western  Europeans  will  not  solve 
their  security  problems,  and  they  also  know  that  Russia  will  continue  to  be  a 
security  threat.  They  must  look  around,  and  in  the  first  instance  to  their  other 
neighbours.”  The  most  important  of  these  neighbours  is  Poland.  Under  present 
conditions  formal  regional  blocs  would  not  be  functional.  What  is  needed  is  an 
understanding  by  government  and  society  in  both  Poland  and  Ukraine  that  they 
have  to  proceed  slowly  but  steadily  towards  better  co-operation,  which  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  both  nations.  That  Poland  was  the  first  country  to  recognize 
Ukrainian  independence  is  symbolic.  I believe  deeply  that  this  gesture  will  be 
remembered  by  the  next  generation  of  Ukrainians  and  that  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  a new  era  in  Ukrainian-Polish  relations. 

Marko  Bojcun 

I shall  address  the  issue  of  the  security  dilemma  that  Ukraine  and  Poland 
have  faced  after  the  cold  war.  Most  of  my  remarks  follow  on  from  what 
Professor  Isaievych  has  said,  though  I diverge  from  him  in  some  of  my  views. 

At  the  end  of  the  cold  war  the  essentially  bipolar  architecture  of  security  in 
Europe  was  shattered.  The  countries  of  East  Central  Europe  and,  indeed,  Eastern 
Europe,  including  Russia,  very  quickly  developed  a wholesale  pro-Western,  pro- 
Europe  orientation.  On  this  basis,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  initially 
began  to  consider  how  it  might  move  eastward  and  take  on  new  members.  In 
consequence,  the  North  Atlantic  Co-operation  Council  extended  its  membership 
to  include  representatives  of  East  European  countries,  and  then  the  Partnership 
for  Peace  was  formed.  Both  Poland  and  Ukraine  were  included  in  these 
initiatives  quite  early. 

From  the  end  of  1992  we  see  a serious  change.  Russia  recoiled  from  its 
initial  pro-Western  enthusiasm  and  developed  what  is  now  being  called  its 
Eurasian  orientation.  Russia  now  saw  its  place  as  lying  between  Europe  and  Asia 
and  began  trying  to  build  a sphere  of  influence  that  would  incorporate  the 
countries  that  it  had  lost  upon  the  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  This  meant  that  Poland  found  itself  still  on  track  for  eventual  membership 
in  NATO  and  the  security  system  of  the  Western  alliance.  It  simultaneously 
became  the  prime  candidate  among  the  East  Central  European  countries  for 
membership  in  the  European  Union.  Although  the  union  does  not  have  a security 
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arm,  not  having  an  army  or  foreign  policy,  membership  would  nevertheless  bring 
Poland  much  closer  to  the  Western  system. 

The  change  that  came  about  in  Russia  in  1992  left  Ukraine  in  a security 
vacuum.  Ukraine  could  not  be  a member  of  the  Western  alliance,  because  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  the  Western  alliance  are  afraid  of  including 
Ukraine  for  fear  of  alienating  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  Ukraine  fears 
domination  by  Russia  and  therefore  does  not  want  to  be  part  of  an  Eastern 
security  alliance  in  which  Russia  would,  obviously,  be  the  central  member. 

Once  this  development  occurred,  the  countries  of  East  Central  Europe, 
notably  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary,  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Slovakia, 
which  also  continue  to  fear  the  reassertion  of  Russia’s  influence  on  its  western 
flank,  began  to  see  Ukraine  as  a buffer  between  themselves  and  Russia.  But  this 
view  of  Ukraine  as  a buffer,  while  silently  recognized,  is  publicly  unacknowl- 
edged. This  means  that  Ukraine  still  does  not  have  a place,  or  the  prospect  of  a 
place,  in  either  camp — in  either  of  the  security  systems. 

So  what  are,  I ask,  the  prospects  for  Polish-Ukrainian  relations  in  the  area 
of  security  in  the  face  of  this  dilemma?  Ukraine  and  Poland  are  neighbours,  and 
the  biggest  and  most  powerful  countries  between  Germany  and  Russia,  which 
historically  have  established  the  tension  that  made  for  the  division  of  Europe. 
And  while  it  is  clear  that  Poland  and  Ukraine  should  have  close  relations  and 
some  security  arrangements,  the  form  that  these  should  take  is  quite  a compli- 
cated problem. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  there  have  been  declarations  of  solidarity  and  of 
intent  concerning  mutual  co-operation  between  representatives  of  Poland  and 
Ukraine.  In  February  1992  Poland  signed  an  agreement  to  develop  trade  and 
other  forms  of  co-operation  with  Ukraine.  This  was  done  at  the  same  time  as 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  signed  similar  agreements  with  Ukraine.  At  the 
beginning  of  1992,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Polish  minister  of  defence,  the 
Ukrainian  minister  of  defence  visited  Poland;  thus  began  a long  discussion  on 
military  and  security  issues.  In  January  1993  a military  agreement  was  signed 
between  Poland  and  Ukraine.  I do  not  know  the  substance  of  that  agreement. 

It  is  clear  that  Ukraine  is  in  a difficult  situation:  it  has  no  way  out  of  the 
security  vacuum  that  has  existed  in  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  is 
only  being  filled,  from  the  West  as  well  as  from  the  East,  in  such  a way  as  to 
tear  Poland  and  Ukraine  apart.  There  was  an  attempt  in  1993  to  begin  a 
discussion  among  numerous  countries  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas.  The 
KPN  (Confederation  for  an  Independent  Poland)  was  one  of  the  big  promoters 
of  this  idea  in  Poland.  In  Ukraine  it  was  the  Ukrainian  Republican  party.  The 
idea  was  that  a security  alliance  could  be  built  that  would  include  the  Baltic 
states,  Poland,  Belarus,  Ukraine,  and  Turkey  and  would  fill  the  vacuum  between 
the  big  powers  in  the  East  and  West.  But  this  idea  was  very  quickly  dropped;  it 
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was  made  public,  but  not  for  long,  and  President  Kravchuk  had  to  deny  that  there 
ever  was  such  an  idea. 

This  is  the  dilemma:  Poland  is  seeking  rapid  admission  into  the  Western 
alliance,  and  this,  naturally,  means  membership,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  NATO. 
This  is  a major  foreign-policy  objective  for  that  country.  Ukraine  is  looking  for 
a new  security  architecture  in  Europe  in  which  it  can  be  included.  But  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  the  idea  of  a Baltic-Black  Sea  alliance  does  not  find  support  in 
East  Central  Europe.  Both  Poland  and  Ukraine  are  looking  for  a solution  to  their 
insecurity  in  the  face  of  a threat  perceived  as  coming  from  Russia.  That  is  the 
only  thing  that  they  have  in  common  on  the  security  front — a perception  of 
where  the  threat  is  coming  from.  Obviously,  both  countries  have  a need  for  close 
relations:  this  makes  good  geopolitical  sense  on  many  levels,  including  the 
military.  But  I suggest  that  the  only  kind  of  security  architecture  in  which  Poland 
and  Ukraine  can  both  be  included  successfully  is  a pan-European  security 
architecture.  Such  a system  would  have  to  include  all  the  countries  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  up  to  and  including  Russia.  I cannot  see  any  way  in  which 
Ukraine  could  join  a security  system  without  provoking  Russia,  unless  it  is  a 
security  system  that  includes  Russia  to  Ukraine’s  east,  as  well  as  countries  to  its 
west.  This  system,  I think,  could  furnish  a place  for  both  Poland  and  Ukraine, 
but  it  would  require  substantial  redefinition  and  reappraisal  by  both  Poland  and 
Ukraine  of  their  perceptions  of  Russia,  not  just  of  each  other. 

Jan  Pakulski 

Prof.  Pakulski’s  contribution  appears  here  as  a separate  paper. 
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